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PREFACE 


The  author’s  work  as  supervisor  and  her  former  experi¬ 
ence  as  teacher  have  created  the  conviction  that  a  discussion 
of  problems  of  teaching  in  the  field  of  home  economics  would 
be  welcomed  by  those  concerned  with  the  subject.  The 
supervisor  at  her  best  can  reach  the  individual  teacher  only 
occasionally  and  briefly  and  may  not  be  able  to  help  her 
with  all  her  problems.  The  progressive  teacher  is  learning 
to  search  all  accessible  places  for  helpful  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  numerous  difficulties  that  confront  her.  The  teacher 
who  will  do  this  can  give  lessons  that  will  function  in  the 
life  of  the  girl.  She  has  learned  to  work  on  her  own  initia¬ 
tive  and  to  direct  her  efforts  to  improve  her  own  practice. 
This  is  sure  to  lead  to  better  teaching. 

It  is  realized  that  every  teacher  must  base  her  work  and 
plan  her  lessons  on  the  pupils’  needs  and  upon  local  com¬ 
munity  conditions.  The  material  presented  here  must  be 
considered  in  that  light  and  adjusted  to  student  and  com¬ 
munity  needs. 

This  handbook  of  teaching  problems  presents  a  series  of 
ten  present-day  issues  in  home  economics  instruction:  the 
newer  basis  for  food  lessons  in  the  Family  Meal,  and  for 
clothing  lessons  in  Wardrobe  Planning;  the  subject  matter 
that  is  just  now  developing  in  Home  Furnishing,  in  Child 
Care  and  Training,  in  Home  Life  and  Hospitality,  in  Family 
Relationships,  and  in  Managerial  Responsibilities,  etc.;  also 
the  adjustment  of  Laboratories  and  Equipment  to  serve  new 
needs,  and  the  relationship  of  the  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  School  and  Community  Life. 
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PREFACE 


Each  chapter  of  the  book  consists  of  a  general  discussion 
of  the  topic  under  consideration  followed  by  a  series  of 
Illustrative  Lessons  which  have  been  contributed  by  teachers 
and  students  in  different  schools,  most  of  them  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  author.  These  outlines  of  lessons 
to  be  taught,  and  realistic  accounts  by  both  teachers  and 
students  of  the  results  of  projects  studied,  constitute,  it  is 
believed,  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Home 
Economics  teaching.  Credit  is  given  to  the  schools  and  in¬ 
dividuals  thus  contributing  in  connection  with  these  Illus¬ 
trative  Lessons,  although  personal  names  are  omitted  in 
some  cases  for  obvious  reasons.  The  author  expresses  her 
appreciation  to  all  these  generous  cooperators. 

Several  of  the  chapters  were  first  published  by  the  Fore¬ 
cast  Magazine ,  New  York  City,  and  are  now,  with  its  per¬ 
mission,  included  in  this  book.  These  original  articles  have 
been  revised,  and  other  chapters  added  in  the  hope  of  more 
adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  the  many  teachers  who  re¬ 
quested  the  re-publication  of  the  original  articles  as  aids  in 
lesson  planning.  The  articles  have  also  been  used  in  the 
classroom  by  having  pupils  use  selected  Illustrative  Lessons 
given  at  the  close  of  the  chapters  as  an  aid  in  developing 
their  own  projects.  It  is  believed  that  these  chapters  will 
also  give  students  in  teacher-training  classes  in  universities 
and  colleges  a  more  concrete  idea  of  the  problems  to  be 
faced  in  Home  Economics  teaching.  This  book  should  be  of 
some  service  to  school  administrators  in  assisting  them  in 
the  organization  and  comprehension  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  school  curriculum. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following  persons  for  illus¬ 
trations:  Miss  Laura  Weisner,  Miss  Ethel  Coan,  Mrs.  Helen 
Jaeger,  Miss  Etta  Hackett,  Supervisors  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  Buffalo  Public  Schools,  and  Miss  Anna  Boyd, 
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teacher,  Buffalo;  Miss  Clara  Howell,  teacher  of  Homemak¬ 
ing,  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Bertha  Mabbatt,  teacher  of  Home¬ 
making,  Beacon,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Mildred  Carman,  Director  of 
Part-Time  School,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Fonda,  teacher,  Part-Time  School,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
Susie  Rees,  teacher  of  Homemaking,  formerly  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.;  Miss  Genevieve  A.  Hageman,  Supervisor  of  Home¬ 
making,  Public  Schools,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  William  H. 
Peters,  Director  of  Part-Time  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  The 
author  wishes  to  thank  the  State  Supervisors  of  Illinois, 
Virginia,  and  New  Mexico  for  the  use  of  the  material  in 
connection  with  Chapter  VI.  Also  to  Mrs.  Alberta  Goudiss 
of  the  Forecast  Magazine  for  her  interest  in  the  original 
articles  and  to  the  many  teachers  with  whom  the  writer 
has  come  in  contact  in  her  period  of  supervision  and  who 
have  contributed  to  her  background  of  experience,  the  author 
makes  grateful  acknowledgment. 


The  Author 


INTRODUCTION:  TEACHING  PROBLEMS 


The  teacher  of  Home  Economics  is  faced  with  classroom 
problems  as  frequently  as  is  any  teacher  of  the  schools.  We 
might  ask  ourselves  what  these  teaching  problems  are.  The 
author  well  remembers  her  first  days  of  teaching,  with  many 
difficulties,  and  no  supervisor  at  hand  to  help.  She  was 
puzzled,  but  learned  after  some  struggle  to  overcome  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  she  faced.  Students  in  training  find 
it  hard  to  realize  the  range  of  problems  that  will  be  en¬ 
countered  later  in  the  school  room  and  the  student  has  little 
appreciation  of  some  of  them  even  if  told  in  advance.  Later, 
after  considerable  classroom  experience,  the  same  individual 
will  find  daily  problems  arising  in  her  work.  The  teacher 
who  says  she  has  no  problems  is  probably  a  person  who  has 
ceased  to  grow.  So  far  as  fundamental  problems  have  been 
recognized  and  here  analyzed,  the  results  should  prove  use¬ 
ful  both  to  the  student  in  training  and  to  the  teacher  in 
service. 

Four  Types  of  Problems. — In  the  author’s  experience 
with  teaching  and  supervising,  teaching  problems  have  come 
to  be  classified  in  four  groups: 

First,  there  are  those  problems  which  have  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  subject  matter,  right  selection  depending 
upon  the  interests  of  pupils,  their  age  and  maturity,  and 
their  home  and  community  life.  Mere  one  finds  oneself 
faced  with  building  courses  of  study  for  pupils  of  various 
ages,  pupils  of  different  interests  in  life,  and  pupils  from  a 
variety  of  home  and  community  environments. 

Second,  there  are  those  problems  which  relate  to  the 
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proper  teaching  methods  to  be  used,  such  as  recitation  and 
discussion,  demonstration,  project,  problem  solving,  group 
or  pupils’  participation  and  use  of  such  teaching  aids  as 
note-books,  text-books,  unit  instruction  sheets,  pupils’  out¬ 
line,  and  illustrative  material.  To  select  the  proper  method 
of  instruction  to  be  used  in  a  given  situation  so  that  the 
work  may  function  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  teacher. 

Third,  there  are  those  problems  of  selecting  and  adjust¬ 
ing  equipment  to  best  meet  the  newer  ideas  of  teaching 
and  to  make  the  instruction  effective  in  the  pupil’s  life. 
This  leads  to  the  study  of  home  life  and  the  available  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  market  as  used  in  the  average  home.  It  con¬ 
cerns  particularly  the  home  economics  equipment  to  be  used 
at  the  school  to  give  the  best  possible  preparation  for  home 
life. 

Fourth,  there  are  those  problems  of  relating  the  Home 
Economics  Department  to  the  rest  of  the  organization  of 
the  school  and  to  community  activities.  This  brings  one 
in  contact  with  the  different  curricula,  the  teaching  force, 
and  the  whole  school  experience  of  the  young  people  con¬ 
cerned,  and  presents  problems  of  seeing  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  properly  organized  and  is  playing  its  appropriate 
part  in  a  broad  way.  It  brings  one  in  touch  with  the  com¬ 
munity  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  demonstrating  its  sig¬ 
nificance  in  relation  to  a  more  adequate  home  life. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  teacher’s  problems 
could  be  stated,  but  for  our  brief  analysis  they  will  be 
thought  of  as  concerning  subject  matter,  teaching  method, 
equipment,  and  the  school  and  community  life.  In  a  par¬ 
ticular  Home  Economics  course  there  may  be  emphasis  now 
upon  one  and  now  upon  another  type  of  problem,  but  nearly 
all  teachers  sooner  or  later  find  themselves  in  contact  with 
problems  of  all  four  kinds. 
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For  the  Beginner  and  the  Experienced  Teacher. — The 

inexperienced  teacher  finds  it  difficult  in  many  ways  to 
organize  and  begin  work,  and  if  she  has  no  one  to  consult 
about  it,  she  may  easily  become  discouraged.  With  such 
a  wide  range  of  teaching  problems  before  her,  this  is  not 
surprising.  The  chapters  that  follow  should  be  especially 
helpful  to  her  and  to  the  teacher  in  training  in  serving  as 
a  guide. 

The  experienced  teacher  is  usually  anxious  to  succeed 
and  works  for  advancement.  She  wants  new  ideas  and 
weighs  them  in  the  light  of  her  experience.  These  discus¬ 
sions  should  be  a  means  of  improving  her  practice. 

This  presentation  of  subject  matter,  and  its  illustration 
by  projects  outlined  and  by  reports  of  projects  completed, 
should  prove  helpful  to  all  teachers  of  Home  Economics 
who  have  actual  teaching  problems  to  solve,  and  should 
challenge  them  to  think  of  better  solutions  than  the  illus¬ 
trations  provide.  We  shall  never  know  how  to  solve  such 
problems,  however,  unless  some  courageous  teachers  who 
have  thought  through  problems  and  tried  out  their  solution 
are  willing  to  exhibit  their  results.  Such  a  service  this  book 
in  a  measure  provides  because  it  presents  the  experience  of 
many  teachers. 

Outline  of  Book. — The  chapters  following  present  some 
phases  of  the  four  types  of  problems  just  outlined.  The 
first  type  of  problem,  the  selection  of  subject  matter  to 
teach,  has  been  thought  of  in  the  light  of  the  home  and 
community  life,  and  the  age  and  interest  of  the  pupils;  it 
deals  particularly  with  what  should  be  included  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  school.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  chapters  on 
Food,  Clothing,  House  Furnishing,  Child  Care  and  Train¬ 
ing,  Family  Relationships,  Entertaining,  Hospitality,  and 
Management. 
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The  second  type  of  problem,  the  proper  teaching  methods 
to  be  used,  has  been  discussed  freely  throughout  all  the 
chapters.  Results  and  the  ways  of  securing  them  have  been 
stated  by  teachers  and  also  by  pupils.  Pupils’  outlines  and 
instruction  sheets  have  been  given  to  help  in  making  plain 
the  methods  used. 

The  third  type  of  problem,  the  equipment  in  its  relation 
to  teaching,  has  been  considered  in  a  separate  chapter. 
Reference  is  made  to  equipment  throughout  the  other  chap¬ 
ters  since  equipment  and  teaching  are  so  closely  related 
that  neither  could  be  ignored  in  any  discussion  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems. 

The  fourth  type  of  problem,  the  relation  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department  to  the  organization  of  the  school 
and  to  community  life,  is  touched  upon  in  nearly  all  the 
chapters  since  this  is  a  vital  point  in  the  teaching  of  Home 
Economics  if  it  is  done  in  a  masterly  way.  A  chapter  on 
“Shall  We  Teach  Boys  Home  Economics?”  illustrates  this 
relationship  of  the  Home  Economics  Department  and  its 
mission  to  the  rest  of  the  school  and  community. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  this  book  will  stimulate 
discussion  in  the  training  schools  and  among  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  educators,  that  it  will  help  the  practice  teacher  to  a  better 
technique,  and  that  it  will  find  a  useful  place  on  the  teacher’s 
desk  for  convenient  reference.  It  might  be  designated  a 
hand  book  for  Home  Economics  teachers;  it  will  have  ful¬ 
filled  its  mission  if  it  serves  in  this  way. 
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TEACHING  PROBLEMS  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS 

CHAPTER  I 

TEACHING  FOODS  ON  THE  MEAL  BASIS 

Meals,  Not  Dishes. — One  pressing  problem  in  the  minds 
of  most  Home  Economics  teachers  is  how  to  teach  a  foods 
course,  or  a  foods  unit,  on  the  meal  basis.  It  has  been 
generally  agreed  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  teach  it,  be¬ 
cause  we  eat  meals  and  not  separate  dishes.  Furthermore, 
this  type  of  instruction  is  desirable  because  it  will  function 
directly  in  the  girl’s  life  and  in  her  home.  There  are  several 
recent  books  which  will  help  in  teaching  on  the  meal  basis, 
such  as:  Food:  Its  Planning  and  Preparation ,  by  Wellman, 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  First  Course  in 
Homemaking ,  by  Calvert,  published  by  Smith  &  Hammond 
Company,  and  Junior  Food  and  Clothing ,  by  Kinyon  and 
Hopkins,  published  by  Sanborn  and  Company,  for  use  in 
the  grades  or  junior  high  school;  and  Everyday  Foods,  by 
Harris  and  Lacey,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Food  Study  for  High  School,  by  Wellman,  published 
by  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  and  Foods  and  Homemaking, 
by  Greer,  published  by  Allyn  and  Bacon,  for  use  in  senior 
high  school  or  adult  classes. 

Preliminary  Lessons,  Then  the  Meal  Lesson. — In  the 

grades,  because  of  the  younger  girls,  and  in  some  classes  in 
the  high  school  where  several  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to 
foods  teaching,  it  lias  been  found  more  desirable  to  plan 
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the  entire  meal  first,  whether  it  be  breakfast,  lunch,  or  sup¬ 
per  (depending  on  the  interest  of  the  group),  and  have  a 
class  discussion  of  the  food  requirements  of  a  girl,  and  to 
prepare  each  part  of  the  meal  in  the  four  or  five  following 
lessons.  At  the  end  of  the  series  the  entire  meal  is  prepared 
and  served  at  one  time.  The  girls  in  the  class  are  divided 
into  groups  for  preparing  and  serving,  with  another  group 
of  four  or  five  as  “  guests  ”  eating  the  meal.  During  this 
lesson  or  the  one  following,  the  results  of  the  meal  as  to 
cost,  time  in  preparing,  serving,  appearance  of  table,  and 
standard  of  food  preparation  are  taken  up  with  the  class, 
discussed,  and  critically  appraised.  This  plan  of  procedure 
is  used  with  each  meal,  while  the  teacher  keeps  before  her 
class  the  problem  of  planning  the  meals  for  a  day  or  longer 
period. 

Every  Lesson  a  Meal  Lesson. — With  the  older  girls  in 
the  high  school,  with  classes  of  part-time  or  continuation 
school  girls,  and  adult  classes  in  the  evening  school,  and, 
indeed,  wherever  one  is  limited  in  number  of  lessons  which 
one  may  give  to  a  food  unit,  it  has  been  found  feasible  to 
plan  and  prepare  a  simple  nutritious  meai  at  each  lesson 
rather  than  use  four  or  five  lessons  of  preliminary  steps  of 
building  up  the  various  dishes  entering  into  a  meal.  How 
can  one  teach  a  lesson  of  this  kind  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours’  time?  The  teacher  must  thoroughly  plan  the 
lesson  in  advance,  if  she  desires  satisfactory  results.  A 
preliminary  discussion  is  necessary  for  planning  the  meal 
so  as  to  meet  adequately  the  food  requirements  in  relation 
to  age,  health,  and  family  need,  while  consideration  of  cost 
and  time  required  for  preparation  should  form  an  important 
part  of  the  discussion.  The  meal  should  also  be  planned  in 
relation  to  the  other  two  meals  of  the  day.  A  single  type  of 
meal  may  be  planned  and  prepared  or,  better,  several  types 
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may  be  tried  out  since  the  girls  gain  more  from  preparing 
and  serving  several  different  types  of  meals  than  a  single  one. 

Group  Work  and  Methods. — In  organizing  for  this  lesson 
if  the  class  is  of  average  size  (sixteen  to  eighteen),  it  is  best 
to  divide  it  into  four  groups  or  families  of  four  or  five  girls 
each,  with  each  group  preparing  a  meal.  If  there  are  more 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  girls,  the  remaining  number  may 


Fig.  1.  Group-teaching  in  an  apartment  of  a  junior  high  school.  This  shows  the  meal 
prepared  by  the  group  in  the  kitchen,  another  group  planning  their  meal  for  the  next  week, 
ana  another  group  sewing  on  garments  and  household  articles. 

work  as  a  group  on  some  other  problem  such  as  laundering 
or  cleaning.  One  group  should  use  the  dining-room  and 
serve  the  meal  there,  while  other  groups  may  serve  it  at 
the  tables  in  the  school  laboratory  or  kitchen,  or  in  the  break¬ 
fast  nook.  When  the  time  is  short  and  the  girls  in  the  class 
are  inexperienced,  some  teachers  have  found  it  best  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  plan  the  work  for  a  lesson  of  this  kind  with  the 
entire  class  at  the  previous  period.  However,  if  the  class 
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convenes  only  once  a  week  the  entire  lesson — that  is,  the 
planning,  preparation,  and  serving — may  be  accomplished 
in  one  lesson.  Lesson  outlines,  instruction  sheets,  and  text¬ 
books  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  will  contribute  to  success. 
Carefully  selected  illustrative  material,  as  charts,  posters, 
and  magazines,  are  helpful  for  use  during  the  discussion 
period.  The  dictation  of  notes  and  recipes  is  not  in  keep- 


Fig.  2.  The  preparation  of  a  meal,  in  the  home-kitchen  of  a  junior  high  school,  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


ing  with  modern  teaching,  for  it  wastes  time  which  must  be 
utilized.  Lesson  outlines — including  recipes,  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  and  directions — or  text-books  are  an  aid  to  the  pupil 
and  teacher  and  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  about  using 
them.  A  loose-leaf  note-book  may  be  used  by  the  pupil 
for  lesson  outlines  or  instruction  sheets  and  for  recording 
any  worth-while  material.  The  marketing  problem  has  been 
solved  by  having  the  girls  make  out  the  list  before  the  meal 
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is  prepared,  and  then  having  the  teacher  purchase  the  food, 
or  by  the  girls  going  to  a  nearby  market  and  purchasing 
just  before  the  meal  is  prepared,  as  the  local  situation  may 
suggest. 

As  the  junior  high  school  usually  has  lesson  periods  of 
55  or  60  minutes,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  a 
double  period,  the  meal  planned  must  be  simple  if  it  is  to 
be  prepared  in  one  single  period.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prepare  the  main  course  one  day,  followed  by 


Fia.  3.  A  meal  prepared  in  a  school  kitchen  and  served  in  the  dining-room. 


the  salad  or  dessert  the  next  day.  The  cleaning  up  after 
the  meal  takes  some  time,  but  while  one  group  of  girls  is 
eating,  another  may  be  doing  this  work,  as  the  dishes  come 
from  the  table. 

In  serving  meals,  the  family  service,  or  a  type  of  service 
which  the  girls  will  use  in  their  own  homes,  is  doubtless  the 
best  to  teach.  How  different  members  of  the  family  may 
assist  in  serving  and  the  use  of  labor-saving  equipment  for 
service,  such  as  roll  tables  and  electric  table  equipment, 
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have  interested  many  girls  and  women  in  the  classes.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  interest  the  children  of  the  family  in 
helping  to  serve  some  parts  of  the  meal. 

Equipment  and  Meal  Lessons. — In  carrying  out  this  plan 
of  teaching,  the  type  of  school  equipment  has  much  to  do 
with  its  success.  The  modern  school  laboratory  or  kitchen 
is  arranged  in  unit  kitchens  or  with  a  grouping  of  tables  and 
stoves  resembling  the  arrangement  of  a  home  kitchen.  This 
furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  plan  for  laboratory  teaching. 
The  older  type  of  hollow-square  or  parallel  rows  of  tables 
and  small  stoves  can  be  used  for  meal  teaching,  but  does 
not  lend  itself  so  readily  as  the  newer  arrangement  to  the 
needs  of  this  type  of  instruction. 

Sometimes  a  complete  unit,  “the  home  kitchen,”  has 
been  provided  next  to  the  dining-room,  and  here  a  group 
of  four  or  five  girls  can  prepare  the  meal  and  serve  it  in  the 
dining-room.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  use  of  kitchen 
cabinets,  white  enamel  kitchen  tables,  modern  ranges,  kitchen 
sinks  of  proper  height,  and  family-size  utensils  are  all  in 
keeping  with  teaching  foods  on  a  meal  basis  as  well  as  with 
the  modern  trend  in  homemaking.  The  more  the  girls  see 
and  use  modern  equipment,  the  more  they  will  appreciate 
convenient  arrangements  and,  in  due  time,'  make  an  effort 
to  have  them  in  their  own  homes.  If  the  school  is  equipped 
with  only  one  home  kitchen,  this  cares  for  just  one  group 
for  meal  preparation,  as  is  the  situation  when  a  house  or 
an  apartment  is  used  for  homemaking.  The  rest  of  the 
class  may  be  divided  into  groups  to  work  on  the  care  of 
rooms  or  cleaning,  laundering,  sewing  on  garments,  or  work¬ 
ing  on  the  upkeep  of  household  textiles,  or  planning  and 
organizing  a  meal  for  the  next  lesson.  Some  teachers  ap¬ 
point  a  leader  for  each  group,  who  reports  for  the  group 
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at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  after  which  a  discussion  of  results 
follows. 

Results  from  Meal  Lessons. — The  question  may  occur 
to  the  reader,  why  teach  on  the  meal  basis  when  it  is  much 
more  difficult  for  the  teacher  than  the  old  way  of  having 
each  one  in  the  class  prepare  an  individual  portion  of  food? 
The  majority  of  teachers  agree  that  results  are  more  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  pupils  in  that  they  learn  to  select  and  put  together 


Fig.  4.  Another  type  of  meal  prepared  in  the  school  kitchen  by  another  group  in  the  same 
class  as  in  Fig.  3  and  served  in  the  clothing-room. 


proper  foods,  and  to  plan  and  organize  their  time  in  prepar¬ 
ing  and  serving  a  meal;  they  develop  interest  in  setting  an 
attractive  table  and  gain  some  appreciation  of  simple  rules 
of  service.  Something  may  be  lost  by  the  meal  method  in 
teaching  skills  of  cooking,  but  as  one  recent  advocate  of 
this  newer  way  says,  “The  other  advantages  outweigh  the 
possible  excess  of  skill  taught  by  the  other  method  and  in 
the  new  way  the  girl’s  interest  is  attracted” — and  most 
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important  of  all,  she  learns  to  do  the  actual  thing  required 
in  outside  life. 

The  cost  of  lessons  of  this  kind  averages  about  the  same 
as  those  taught  on  the  individual  basis;  but  if  planned  with 
the  cost  in  mind,  as  the  homemaker  must  each  day,  the 
teacher  will  be  practically  teaching  the  most  important  item 
in  the  family  budget.  Teaching  on  this  basis  will  shorten 
the  time  devoted  to  foods,  thereby  reducing  the  average 
cost  of  food  materials  for  the  year,  and  will  increase  the 
opportunities  for  teaching  units  in  other  phases  of  Home¬ 
making. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSONS 

The  following  outlines,  prepared  for  the  pupils’  use, 
illustrate  how  this  meal  plan  of  teaching  is  used  in  several 
schools.  The  account  of  the  home  project  written  by  a 
pupil  illustrates  the  results  of  this  method  of  teaching. 
There  are  given  four  illustrative  projects: 

I.  Pupil’s  Outline  of  a  Unit  on  Dinners. 

II.  A  Unit  Instruction  Sheet  on  the  Breakfast  of  the 
Working  Girl. 

III.  Planning  and  Preparing  Meals — a  Pupil’s  Report. 

IV.  Teaching  on  Meal  Basis  in  High  School — a  Teacher’s 

Memorandum. 

I.  A  Unit  on  Dinners — Pupils’  Outline  1 

General  Aims 

1.  To  form  right  health  habits. 

2.  To  promote  home  helpfulness. 

3.  To  awaken  interest  in  the  selection  and  service  of  a  well-balanced  meal. 

4.  To  train  in  the  preparation  of  certain  suitable  dishes. 

Note:  The  following  information  may  be  found  in  this  unit: 

A.  Schedule  of  group  work. 

B.  Suggested  menus. 

1.  These  menus  are  the  skeletons  on  which  the  group  will  build 
its  plan. 

1  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Junior  High 
Schools,  Homemaking  Department. 
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C.  Individual  instruction  sheets  or  lesson  outlines  on  the  following 
subjects:  2 

1.  Fish. 

2.  Meat. 

3.  Bread. 

4.  Gelatine. 

5.  Cake. 

6.  Pastry. 

7.  Ice-Cream. 


LESSON  SHEET  I 


A.  Aim 

What  do  I  need  to  know  in  order  to  serve  a  dinner  and  an  afternoon  tea? 

B.  Discussion 

1.  Review. 

a)  How  would  you  set  the  table  for  a  simple  dinner? 

(1)  Mock  service. 

b)  Give  some  general  rules  for  good  table  manners. 

2.  Plan  a  simple,  well-balanced  dinner  menu. 

3.  Plan  a  dinner  for  a  special  occasion. 

4.  You  are  to  serve  one  of  these  dinners  to  six  of  the  faculty. 

5.  Plan  a  division  of  labor  between  two  girls — yourself  and  your  partner 

— for  work  in  the  kitchen  on  the  meal. 

6.  Reception  and  tea. 

a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  reception?  Of  an  afternoon  tea? 

b)  How  would  a  formal  and  an  informal  tea  differ? 

c)  What  would  you  serve  at  a  tea? 

d)  How  would  the  table  be  arranged? 

C.  Practical  Work 

1.  Elect  three  leaders  who  will  select  sides,  as  Groups  I,  II,  III. 

2.  Refer  to  schedule  for  assignment  of  duties  and  dates. 

3.  Class  plan  a  tea  which  Group  I  will  serve  to  the  other  two  groups. 

Suggested  menu:  Cup  cakes  (Butter  cake),  Lemonade. 

D.  Related  Work  (to  be  written  in  the  note  book) 

1.  Plan  a  Christmas  dinner  considering  the  following  points: 

a)  Menu. 

b)  $5.00  to  cover  all  expenses  for  six  people. 

c)  Color  scheme. 

d)  Table  decorations. 

2.  Write  an  invitation  for  a  formal  tea. 

3.  Write  an  invitation  to  a  friend  to  a  reception  in  honor  of  your  mother  s 

wedding  anniversary. 

4.  Plan  the  menu,  color  scheme,  and  decorations,  and  figure  the  cost  for  a 

reception  for  twenty  guests.  Plan  some  simple  entertainment, 
keeping  in  rnind  that  the  guests  are  of  varied  interests  and  ages. 
2  Lack  of  space  does  not  permit  the  publication  ol  all  these  outlines. 
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Lesson  I  has  been  outlined  in  detail  above;  Lessons  II  to  VIII  are  out¬ 
lined  briefly  in  Tabular  form  below,  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  work  of  each 
of  the  three  groups  I,  II,  and  III  for  each  lesson. 


Lesson  Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

II.  Prepare  and  serve  tea 

to  other  two  groups. 
Menu:  Cup  cakes 
Lemonade. 

Plan  dinner. 

Suggested  menu: 
Fish,  Potatoes,  Gel¬ 
atine  salad,  Turn¬ 
overs. 

Household  duties: 

1.  Prepare  the  living- 
room  for  an  afternoon 
tea. 

2.  Arrange  the  tea- 
table. 

III.  Housekeeping  duties: 

Apply  to  teachers  for 
assignment. 

Prepare  and  serve  the 
dinner  planned  last 
time. 

Plan  a  tea  party  to  be 
served  to  mothers  or 
other  guests. 

Suggested  Menu: 
Cookies — Tea. 

IV.  Plan  dinner. 

Suggested  Menu: 
Meat  balls,  Pota¬ 
toes, 

Tomato  sauce, 
Gelatine  salad, 
Tarts. 

Household  duties: 
Apply  to  teacher  for 
assignment. 

Serve  tea  planned  pre¬ 
vious  lesson. 

V.  Serve  dinner  planned 

last  lesson. 

Plan  a  reception  for 
this  8  B  class,  serving 
ice-cream  and  sponge 
cake. 

Housekeeping  duties. 

VI.  Housekeeping  duties. 

Reception  for  9B  class. 

Plan  dinner. 

Suggested  menu: 
Stew  with  dump- 
#  ling, 

Gelatine  salad, 

Pie. 

VII.  Plan  demonstration 

bread  lesson. 

Housekeeping  duties. 

Serve  dinner. 

VIII.  Demonstration  lesson 
to  class. 
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References. — Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School,  Volume  II,  Cooley  & 
Spohr.  Food:  Its  Planning  and  Preparation,  Wellman. 

Note:  The  homemaking  work  in  the  Schenectady  junior  high  schools 
is  conducted  in  apartments  consisting  of  living-room,  also  used  for  clothing 
work;  a  bedroom  and  bath;  a  dining-room;  and  a  home  kitchen. 

In  using  this  lesson  outline,  the  teacher  gives  each  pupil  one  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  lesson.  All  points  under  “Aims”  and  A,  B,  and  C  are  discussed 
with  the  pupils. 

Lesson  I  is  then  taken  up  and  its  topics  A  and  B  are  discussed  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils.  Topic  C  is  worked  out  by  the  pupils  under  supervision 
of  the  teacher.  Topic  D  is  worked  out  by  each  pupil  when  he  has  any  leisure 
time  in  class  or  on  the  outside,  and  is  placed  in  the  notebook.  The  teacher 
goes  over  the  general  schedule  of  Groups  with  the  whole  class,  before  any  of 
the  groups  proceed  to  work. 

Lesson  outlines,  referred  to  in  C  under  General  Aims,  are  given  out  to 
the  pupils  as  needed  when  other  lessons  are  presented  and  as  the  Unit  on 
dinners  develops.  How  the  schedule  of  the  three  groups  works  out  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Lessons  II  to  VIII  under  the  “General  Schedule  of  8A  Cookery,” 
above.  For  example,  in  Lesson  II,  while  Group  I  is  preparing  the  tea,  Group  II 
is  planning  a  dinner  to  be  prepared  the  next  week,  Group  III  is  preparing  the 
tea  table  and  arranging  the  living-room  for  the  guests  and  tea;  when  tea  is. 
ready,  Group  I  serves  to  Group  II  and  III  as  guests. 

II.  The  Breakfast  of  the  Girl  Who  Works  3 — Girl’s  Outline 

English,  Hygiene,  and  Sanitation 

(A  lesson  correlated  with  Home  Economics  and  indicating  how  the  4-  or 
8-hour  period  is  worked  out  in  Continuation  School.) 

Aim 

To  find  out  how  to  have  a  good,  nourishing  breakfast  which  is  quickly 

prepared  and  will  “stand  by”  until  lunch  at  noon. 

References 

Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School ,  Volume  II,  Cooley  and  Spohr. 

Everyday  Foods,  Harris  &  Lacey,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

If  you  finish  before  others,  read  your  answers  through,  then  take  a  book 
or  magazine  from  table.  (Page  references  are  to  Cooley  and  Spohr.) 

1.  How  many  hours  pass  between  the  time  you  eat  your  dinner  at  night 

and  your  breakfast  in  morning? 

2.  Between  dinner  at  night  and  lunch  at  noon  next  day? 

3.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  for  any  working-girl  to  tax  her  body  by  going 

without  any  breakfast?  Give  at  least  one  reason  for  your  answer. 

4.  Do  all  people  need  the  same  kind  of  a  breakfast?  If  you  cannot  answer, 

road  quickly  pages  245  to  248.  Now  write  your  answers. 

3  Staten  Island  Continuation  School,  Homemaking  Department.  Edna. 
A.  Farnsworth,  Teacher. 
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5.  Write  a  breakfast  menu  which  you  think  is  right  for  you  according  to 

your  occupation,  age,  size,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Notice  picture 
on  page  346.  If  in  doubt,  see  lesson  sheet  IX. 

6.  What  could  you  do  the  evening  before  to  make  it  easier  for  yourself  or 

for  the  person  who  prepares  your  breakfast? 

7.  How  many  hours  of  sleep  do  you  need?  Do  you  have  more  or  less? 

8.  Why  is  fresh  air  needed  by  us  in  the  bedroom  at  night,  at  school,  and  at 

work?  Do  you  have  it  in  all  three  places? 

9.  How  much  milk  does  a  child  under  five  need?  An  adult?  See  the 

picture  on  page  65  to  check  your  answer. 

10.  Why  should  all  fruit  be  washed  before  using?  Answer,  then  see  page  286. 

11.  Give  two  important  rules  for  the  care  of  milk.  Look  on  page  69,  last 

two  paragraphs,  to  see  whether  you  are  right. 

12.  What  cereals  (grains)  are  used  for  food?  Page  225. 

13.  What  do  the  pictures  on  pages  260  and  264  tell? 

14.  What  recipes  do  you  find  on  page  272? 

1 5.  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  period.  Give  three  rules  for  capital  letters- 

Arithmetic  (Correlated  with  Home  Economics) 

1.  Which  is  cheaper  for  breakfast  and  how  much  cheaper:  z/±  pound  prunes 
at  16^  a  pound  for  eight  persons  or  8  oranges  at  48^  a  dozen?  If  you 
give  each  person  half  an  orange  how  do  they  compare? 

:2.  Try  to  do  this  first  without  pencil  and  paper,  then  prove  your  answer  on 
paper.  How  much  change  should  you  receive  from  a  five-dollar  bill 
when  paying  for  one  pound  of  dried  apricots  at  17&  Yi  dozen  eggs  at 
48^  a  dozen,  a  double  loaf  of  bread  at  12  and  a  broom  at  80  j£? 

Civics  and  History  (Review) 

1.  In  what  state  was  Calvin  Coolidge  born? 

2.  Who  makes  up  his  family? 

3.  What  office  did  he  hold  before  he  became  President?  Before  that? 

4.  Give  both  names  of  the  Governor  of  your  State. 

5.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  President’s  Cabinet? 

6.  Can  you  name  three  and  give  their  titles? 

7.  Have  there  been  any  recent  changes? 

8.  Mention  anything  that  you  have  read  or  heard  recently  which  should  be 

of  interest  to  all  of  us. 

LESSON  SHEET  IX  (GIRLS  TAKE  HOME) 

The  kind  of  breakfast  we  need  depends  upon  occupation,  age,  size,  sex, 
season  of  year,  and  climate.  Every  one  needs  some  kind  of  a  breakfast. 
In  an  emergency  a  glass  or  two  of  milk  (hot  or  cold)  will  help  us  very  much  to 
get  through  the  forenoon  until  lunch  time.  Going  through  the  forenoon 
without  breakfast  often  causes  dizziness,  headache,  and  other  illnesses. 
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Sample  Breakfast  Menus 

A  Light  Breakfast 

Fruit — fresh  or  cooked 
Toast,  bread,  or  rolls  with  butter 
Milk  or  Cocoa 

A  Moderate  Breakfast 

Fruit  (fresh  or  stewed)  or  combined  with  cereal  as  oatmeal  and  raisins 
Toast,  bread,  or  rolls 
Cocoa  or  milk 

A  Heavier  Breakfast 

Fruit 

Cereal  (or  omit) 

Eggs  alone  or  with  bacon  or  creamed  eggs,  ham,  fish,  or  smoked  beef  on  toast 
Cocoa  or  milk 

CEREALS 

Steamed  Rolled  Oats  and  Pettijohn  (Rolled  Wheat)  (for  4  persons) 

1  c.  rolled  oats  or  pettijohn 
2)4,  c.  boiling  water 
1  t.  salt 

Put  boiling  salted  water  in  upper  part  of  double  boiler,  stir  in  cereal 
gradually,  cook  and  stir  about  5  min.  or  until  thick.  Put  two  parts  of  boiler 
together,  cover;  let  it  steam  untouched  an  hour  or  two  hours  over  low  fire. 
A  nutty  flavor  results  when  cereals  are  cooked  a  long  time.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  cook  it  over  night  in  a  fireless  cooker  or  on  back  of  range.  Kerve  with 
milk  and  sugar. 

Fine  Granulated  Cereal  or  Rice  (for  4  persons) 

1  c.  farina,  cream  of  wheat,  cornmeal,  wheatena,  or  rice 
3  c.  boiling  water 
1  t.  salt 

Method  is  as  for  rolled  oats. 

Raisins,  dates,  and  figs  may  be  cut  into  any  cereal  just  before  serving. 
Some  people  mould  cereal  with  fruit,  as  rice  with  raisins,  and  serve  as  a  dessert. 

General  Rules 

1.  Cook  cereal  long  and  slowly,  twice  as  long  as  package  rules  say. 

2.  Loose  cereals  (by  the  pound)  are  cheaper  than  package  cereals.  Rolled 

oats,  cornmeal,  rice,  and  sometimes  farina  (wheat)  may  be  bought  by  the 
pound. 

3.  Cooked  cereals  are  cheaper  than  ready-to-eat  cereals. 

Note:  The  girls  were  divided  into  groups  and  prepared  the  different 
breakfasts.  The  breakfasts  were  then  compared  and  results  noted.  The 
table  was  set  and  one  group  acted  as  a  family  and  ate  at  the  table.  The  other 
groups  set  places  at  the  kitchen  tables.  This  lesson  was  carried  out  in  a 
school  kitchen  equipped  with  unit  kitchens. 
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The  total  weekly  period  for  a  continuation  school  is  usually  four  to  eight 
hours  a  week.  This  period  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Two  hours  are  given  to 
practical  work  of  homemaking  and  the  other  two  hours  to  general  related 
subjects  as  English,  Hygiene,  Civics,  and  Social  Sciences.  The  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  teacher  teaches  all  the  subjects,  in  many  cases,  and  correlates  the 
whole  as  this  outline  illustrates.  In  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  teacher 
gives  out  the  first  outline.  A  discussion  of  the  aim  is  taken  up  by  teacher  and 
girls.  The  girls  then  answer  the  questions  and  write  them  in  their  note-books 
under  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Civics.  After  this  a  discussion  follows. 
Lesson  Sheet  IX  is  read  by  the  girls,  and  discussed  before  they  prepare  to  go  to 
work  on  breakfasts. 

III.  Planning  and  Preparing  Family  Meals — A  Pupil’s  Report 4 

The  home  project  which  I  have  carried  on  and  proved  most  worth  while 
is  planning  and  preparing  family  meals. 

1.  I  chose  this  project  because  I  was  interested  in  it  and  thought  I  would 
enjoy  doing  it.  I  wanted  to  have  the  experience  of  getting  meals  and  having 
the  whole  responsibility.  By  doing  this  I  could  relieve  mother  of  some  of 
her  responsibility. 

2.  I  have  solved  many  problems  by  choosing  this  project.  The  most 
important  of  these  problems  was  how  to  plan  the  meals  so  that  they  would 
meet  the  needs  of  all  members  of  the  family.  I  learned  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  mother  to  cook  different  foods  for  different  members  of  the  family, 
especially  for  every  meal.  When  there  are  young  children  in  the  family  who 
cannot  eat  all  foods,  substitutes  can  often  be  used,  but  not  for  every  meal- 
I  also  learned  how  to  use  many  of  the  leftovers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  throw 
them  away.  Another  very  helpful  thing  that  I  learned  was  how  to  plan  the 
menus  ahead  of  time.  At  first  I  did  not  do  this  but  before  I  completed  my 
project  I  planned  the  menus  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time.  It  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  change  your  plans  but  not  very  often. 

Marketing  is  another  important  factor  in  planning  menus.  It  must  not 
be  left  until  the  last  minute. 

3.  I  used  certain  methods  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  because  I 
thought  it  would  work  out  better  and  it  usually  did.  For  instance,  wrhen  I 
first  started  I  did  not  plan  menus  in  advance  and  until  I  did  I  had  trouble 
many  times  in  preparing  a  meal  which  would  contain  the  correct  proportions 
necessary  for  a  well-balanced  meal. 

4.  There  were  no  large  problems  I  could  not  solve.  In  some  cases  I  had 
difficulty  in  solving  some,  but  after  reading  books  and  receiving  information 
from  my  teacher  and  mother  I  could  work  out  a  solution  of  some  kind. 

5.  The  result  was  that  mother  had  more  time  to  devote  to  other  members 
of  the  family,  especially  the  younger  children,  thus  making  them  more  devoted 
to  their  home  and  parents.  Mother  also  had  more  time  for  social  functions. 


4  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 
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IV.  Teaching  Food  on  the  Meal  Basis  to  Homemaking  Classes  in 

High  School  5 

The  classes  average  from  10  to  12  students,  and  are  divided  into  groups  of 
2  each  and  assigned  to  units  or  tables.  The  first  two  lessons  are  generally 
spent  in  housecleaning  and  getting  acquainted  with  the  equipment.  The 
first  food  lessons  begin  with  breakfasts  and  the  type  of  foods  we  eat  at  that 
meal.  One  day  a  week  is  given  over  to  recitations.  The  girls  are  assigned  a 
reading  a  week  ahead  on  some  phase  of  the  work,  as  nutrition  oi1  the  story  of 
the  foods  we  are  making.  On  the  day  set  aside  they  recite  on  what  they  have 
read.  The  other  days  they  prepare  dishes  or  meals.  Supposing  a  menu  like 
this  is  to  be  prepared:  Apple  sauce,  Cooked  Cereal,  Muffins,  and  Cocoa; 
the  apple  sauce  may  be  assigned  to  group  one,  the  cereal  to  group  two,  the 
muffins  to  group  three,  and  the  cocoa  to  group  four.  Then  group  five  would 
have  a  special  assignment  for  that  day.  It  might  be  cleaning  the  refrigerator 
and  garbage  can  or  washing  towels  or  table  linen,  or  any  other  household 
task  that  demanded  attention  at  that  time.  The  girls  use  family-size  recipes, 
either  for  families  of  four  or  six.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  girls  inspect  and 
eat  the  meal  prepared.  Sometimes  they  eat  in  their  own  unit,  sometimes 
they  put  the  kitchen  tables  together  and  have  family  service,  and  sometimes 
they  serve  in  the  dining-room.  When  it  is  served  in  the  dining-room  one 
group  generally  acts  as  waitresses  and  one  acts  as  hostesses.  This  same 
method  is  carried  out  with  lunches  and  dinners.  Field  trips  to  the  stores 
and  meat  market  are  organized.  For  example,  one  group  was  at  the  meat 
market  one  morning  at  seven  o’clock  to  study  the  different  cuts  of  meat. 

Note:  The  equipment  here  consists  of  4  unit  kitchens,  each  with  a 
different  stove:  one  has  an  electric  range,  another  a  coal  and  gas  combination, 
one  an  oil  stove,  and  the  other  a  gas  range.  Each  unit  has  a  kitchen  cabinet, 
a  kitchen  table,  a  kitchen  sink,  and  family-size  utensils. 

5  By  Louise  Barnard,  Teacher,  Painted  Post,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  II 


TEACHING  CLOTHING  FROM  WARDROBE  NEEDS 

What  Are  My  Clothing  Needs?  — Girls  and  women  are 
interested  in  the  old  but  ever  new  subject  of  clothing  if 
the  teacher  presents  it  with  their  personal  needs  in  mind, 
making  her  project,  “How  can  I  dress  to  make  myself  more 
attractive  and  what  are  my  wardrobe  needs?  ”  This  aim 
should  be  kept  upmost  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  while 
the  actual  sewing  or  construction  of  the  garment  will  logically 
follow  this  preliminary  discussion,  but  not  stand  out  as  the 
only  problem. 

This  aim  can  be  made  real  and  personal  for  a  junior  high 
school  girl  as  well  as  for  older  girls  in  high  school  and  con¬ 
tinuation  school  or  for  adults  in  evening  school.  A  little 
girl  desires  to  look  her  best  and  in  order  to  look  her  best 
she  is  keenly  interested  in  what  she  wears.  Furthermore 
she  usually  has  the  opportunity  of  selecting  many  of  her 
own  clothes.  The  older  girl  in  high  school  and  the  working 
girl  do  most  of  their  own  selecting  and  buying,  and  the 
homemaker  of  course  has  this  responsibility  for  herself  and 
in  part  for  other  members  of  the  family.  All  groups  feel 
the  need  of  studying  their  own  wardrobes  and  in  most  cases 
they  are  personally  concerned  with  appropriate  choices  to 
be  made  for  school,  work  or  business,  and  social  occasions. 

Standard  Clothing  Lists  vs.  Personal  Wardrobe. — The 
best  way  to  approach  the  problem  of  teaching  clothing  via 
the  personal  wardrobe  is  by  a  discussion  of  the  clothing 
needs  of  girls  and  women,  keeping  in  mind  the  type  of  per- 
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son  the  class  represents.  To  ascertain  the  wardrobe  needs 
a  general  survey  and  discussion  of  all  clothing,  including 
undergarments  as  well  as  outer  garments  and  accessories 
necessary  to  any  girFs  or  woman’s  wardrobe,  should  be 
undertaken.  This  will  give  a  set  of  headings  or  classes  of 
clothing  which  enter  into  anyone’s  wardrobe.  The  teacher 
will  find  a  number  of  books  of  recent  issue  helpful :  such  as, 
Butterick’s  Principles  of  Clothing  Selection ;  Trilling  and 
Williams’  A  GirVs  Problems  in  Home  Economics ;  Jordan’s 
Clothing — Fundamental  Problems ;  Calvert’s  First  Course  in 
Homemaking ;  Dyer’s  Textile  Fabrics ,  and  Kinyon  and 
Hopkins’  Junior  Foods  and  Clothing ;  and  the  pamphlets 
“ Clothing  Allowances,”  Charity  Organization  Society,  New 
York  City;  “ Clothing  Budgets,”  William  Filene  Sons  Co., 
Boston;  and  “ Money,  Clothes  and  the  Girl,”  Milwaukee 
Vocational  School.  Illustrative  material  in  form  of  charts, 
posters,  or  magazines  visualizing  clothing  needs  usually 
creates  an  interest  among  the  girls.  The  girls  in  the  class 
may  make  posters  illustrating  some  of  the  above  points 
brought  out  in  the  discussion,  for  example:  “A  well-dressed 
school  girl  or  working  girl,”  “  Accessories  needed  for  various 
occasions,”  “Types  of  undergarments  needed  in  a  girl’s 
wardrobe,”  or  “Appropriate  shoes  for  a  school  girl  or  work¬ 
ing  girl.” 

The  Wardrobe  Inventory. — As  soon  as  the  teacher  has 
aroused  interest  on  the  part  of  the  girl  so  that  the  individual 
student  begins  to  think  of  her  own  clothing  problems,  she 
will  be  ready  to  make  a  detailed  survey  or  inventory  of  her 
own  present  wardrobe  and  her  clothing  needs.  She  should 
consider  both  garments  on  hand  and  those  needed  to  be 
purchased  during  a  given  period  of  time,  as  the  next  six 
months  or  year.  A  simple  outline  written  on  the  board 
and  copied  in  the  pupil’s  notebook  or  a  typed  outline  given 
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to  each  pupil  and  placed  in  the  notebook  may  be  used. 
Several  outlines  that  follow  in  the  Illustrative  Lessons  may 
be  suggestive  as  they  have  been  used  by  teachers  success¬ 
fully;  a  better  plan  would  be  for  the  teacher  to  formulate 
an  inventory  form  and  method  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  own 
class.  The  completion  of  this  survey  by  each  member  in 
the  class  and  entering  the  results  in  the  notebook  for  future 
reference  and  study  will  probably  take  at  least  one  whole 
period  in  school  and  will  require,  in  addition,  some  outside 
work  by  the  pupils. 

Discussion  of  Needs  Revealed. — The  teacher  would  nat¬ 
urally  follow  with  lessons  on  how  to  meet  the  more  important 
needs  displayed  by  the  pupils’  study  of  their  wardrobes. 
Here  the  teacher  will  have  some  very  suggestive  material 
to  work  on,  such  as  the  question  of  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  clothe  a  girl  or  woman  of  the  type  represented 
by  the  class;  this  cost  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  family  clothing  budget;  decision  must  be  made 
as  to  the  garments  to  be  bought  ready-to-wear  and  those 
to  be  made  at  home  or  by  the  pupil  in  class,  and  this  will 
involve  comparisons  as  to  quality  of  material  and  price  of 
ready-to-wear  and  homemade,  giving  due  regard  to  the  time 
involved  in  the  two  plans.  The  teacher,  acting  as  the  leader 
of  this  discussion,  will  be  able  to  stimulate  the  pupils  to 
make  wise  personal  decisions  as  to  these  problems  regarding 
their  own  wardrobes.  With  the  facts  of  their  own  ward¬ 
robes  in  their  notebook,  the  pupils  may  also  record  there 
each  week  any  clothing  purchased,  with  the  prices  paid. 
Some  teachers  have  taken  a  few  minutes  once  a  week  in  a 
class  period  to  enable  the  pupils  to  keep  their  clothing  records 
up-to-date.  This  naturally  develops  into  the  keeping  of 
systematic  clothing  accounts.  What  this  may  lead  to  is 
suggested  by  the  case  of  an  older  girl  who  discovered  just 


I'lQ.  5.  Group  work  in  clothing— two  eighth-grade  girls  plan  and  make  a  sonool  Press. 
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Projects  in  Making  Clothing  Needed. — Whatever  a  girl 
needs  in  her  wardrobe  can  become  a  project  to  be  made  in 
the  class,  the  actual  undertaking  to  be  one  within  her  skill. 
If  she  has  had  no  experience  in  sewing,  the  teacher  will 
guide  her  in  constructing  a  simple  garment.  However,  from 
the  author’s  experience,  older  girls  can  often  make  a  simple 
washable  or  silk  dress  without  having  had  much  preliminary 
experience.  There  are  always  plenty  of  simple  garments 
needed  in  a  girl’s  wardrobe  and  some  of  these  can  be  con- 


how  much  money  she  had  been  spending  for  silk  stockings 
in  a  given  time  and  as  this  amounted  to  a  rather  large  sum, 
she  was  led  to  ask  the  teacher  for  help  in  darning  some  pairs 
on  hand.  By  learning  this  particular  skill  she  was  able  to 
cut  down  the  number  purchased  and  so  enlarged  the  fund 
laid  aside  for  purchasing  a  winter  coat. 


Fig.  6.  Part-Time  School  girls  learn  to  make  their  own  garments  after  they  study  their 

wardrobe  needs. 
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structed  as  the  first  garments  to  be  made  by  beginners, 
such  as  step-ins,  bloomers,  slips,  nightgowns,  pajamas, 
kimonos,  aprons,  a  simple  dress  for  a  girl  or  a  child,  or 
accessories  as  scarfs,  bags,  and  collar  and  cuff  sets. 

As  the  class  advances,  problems  in  care  and  renovation 
of  clothing  present  themselves  from  this  study  of  wardrobe 
needs.  Some  girls  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  new  mate¬ 
rials  and  they  can  be  taught  to  make  use  of  materials  on 
hand.  Cleaning  and  dyeing  may  thus  become  real  prob¬ 
lems  to  some  in  the  class  and  the  skillful  teacher  will  utilize 
all  these  opportunities  for  problem  solving  to  teach  new 
skills  to  the  whole  group. 

Personal  Appearance. — In  using  this  method  of  teaching 
what  the  wardrobe  and  personal  needs  suggest,  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  clothes  for  various  occasions  presents  itself 
continually  for  consideration  as  do  also  problems  that  con¬ 
cern  personal  appearance.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for 
the  teacher  to  discuss  with  the  class  at  opportune  times  the 
arranging  and  care  of  hair,  the  care  of  hands  and  skin,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  costume  to  the  girl’s  coloring,  and  in  fact  the  har¬ 
monious  appearance  of  the  whole  ensemble  from  head  to 
foot. 

Results  from  Teaching  the  Wardrobe. — The  value  of  this 
wardrobe  plan  of  organizing  the  clothing  lessons  stands  out 
so  clearly  in  the  minds  of  teachers  after  they  have  used  it, 
that  it  should  challenge  others  to  try  it  out  and  see  the 
results.  One  may  well  point  out,  however,  that  this  method 
does  interest  the  girl  in  such  matters  as  the  selection  and 
upkeep  of  the  wardrobe ;  the  choice  and  purchase  of  garments 
that  will  wear  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  thereby  justify¬ 
ing  the  investment  to  be  made  in  these  garments;  what 
garments  shall  one  buy  and  what  reasons  justify  learning 
to  make  certain  garments ;  the  selection  of  materials  for  good 
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wearing  qualities;  the  proper  care  of  clothes  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  service;  and  last  but  truly  foremost,  making  the 
most  of  the  girl’s  self  by  studying  clothes  in  relation  to  her 
own  personality,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  creat¬ 
ing  the  right  kind  of  interest  within  the  girl.  This  last  prob¬ 
lem,  if  solved  by  the  girl,  develops  judgment  on  her  part, 
and  will  become  an  asset  to  her  in  business  and  daily  living. 


Fig.  7.  Meeting  wardrobe  needs  in  the  evening  school.  The  students  are  wearing  the  gar¬ 
ments  they  have  made,  for  inspection  and  suggestions  by  the  teacher. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSONS 

With  the  aid  of  the  lesson  outlines  following,  a  Home 
Economics  teacher  should  be  able  to  test  out  this  wardrobe 
method  of  teaching  and  adapt  it  to  any  class  in  clothing. 
The  story  of  “The  Family  Clothing  Budget”  written  by  a 
girl  in  high  school  tells  us  how  this  type  of  teaching  carried 
over  in  her  home  life,  and  the  outline  worked  out  by  the 
working  girl  in  Schenectady  Continuation  School  illustrates 
the  use  a  girl  may  make  of  this  type  of  teaching  in  her  per¬ 
sonal  spending. 


APPROPRIATE  CLOTHING  FOR  GIRLS 
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The  units  include: 

I.  Appropriate  Clothing  for  Girls — a  Lesson  Outline. 
II,  III.  Clothing  Budget — a  Pupils’  Outline. 

IV.  A  Working  Girl’s  Clothing  Budget. 

V.  Clothing  on  Three  Budget  Standards — a  Class  Out¬ 
line. 

VI.  How  I  Planned  My  Family’s  Clothing  Budget — 
a  Student’s  Account  of  Her  Home  Project. 

I.  Appropriate  Clothing  for  Girls — Lesson  Outline  1 
A  girl  is  well  dressed  if  she  has  selected  clothing  that  is: 

1.  Appropriate  to  the  occasion  where  it  is  to  be  worn. 

2.  Suitable  for  her  circumstances. 

3.  Correctly  designed. 

4.  Made  of  materials  suitable  for  her  age. 

Dresses  and  hats  decorated  with  much  trimming  are  not  suitable  for  a 
school  girl  nor  a  business  woman  at  any  time.  Velvet  and  satin  are  materials 
which  are  unsuitable  for  the  young  girl  to  wear.  Simple  silk  dresses  may  be 
worn  for  “dress-up”  occasions,  provided  they  are  suitable  to  the  community 
in  which  the  girl  lives,  and  the  group  with  whom  she  is  associating. 

A  girl  never  looks  appropriately  dressed  when  she  wears  clothing  that 
may  make  her  companions  feel  uncomfortable  because  it  is  more  expensive 
than  that  which  they  are  wearing. 

Simple  wash  dresses  or  simply-made  wool  dresses  are  appropriate  selec¬ 
tions  for  school.  The  girl  who  is  in  business  should  wear  dresses  that  are 
plain  and  designed  to  give  perfect  freedom  for  doing  her  work.  The  wash 
dress  is  most  appropriate  for  kitchen  wear.  A  housekeeper  looks  very  badly 
dressed  when  she  wears  partly  worn  wool  or  silk  dresses  in  the  kitchen. 

Dresses  or  other  clothing  made  from  cheap  materials  or  trimmed  with 
coarse,  cheap  lace  and  embroidery  make  one  appear  poorly  dressed.  No 
well  dressed  person  selects  such  clothing.  When  she  cannot  afford  to  buy 
the  elaborate  clothing  made  from  good  materials,  she  selects  the  simpler 
clothing  of  good  quality  and  with  less  trimming. 

When  a  good  quality  of  cloth  is  selected  for  a  dress,  use  trimmings  that 
are  of  as  good  quality  or  else  go  without  trimming.  Cheap  buttons  often 
spoil  an  otherwise  attractive  garment.  Frequently,  by  removing  the  cheap 
buttons  when  they  are  used  as  trimming,  or  by  replacing  them  with  good 
pearl  buttons,  a  garment  will  be  greatly  improved  in  appearance. 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  dress  has  been  chosen  and  designed,  unless 
the  hair  is  properly  arranged,  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  the  right  style,  and 
the  proper  amount,  if  any,  of  jewelry  worn,  the  girl  docs  not  look  appropri- 

1  Utica  Continuation  School,  Homemaking  Department. 
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ately  or  well  dressed.  No  young  girl  needs  to  curl  her  hair — a  curling  iron 
breaks  and  injures  the  hair.  The  hair  should  be  arranged  in  a  simple  way. 
A  girl  should  never  use  powder  or  rouge  to  excess  if  she  wishes  to  look  properly 
dressed.  Shoes  must  be  polished  and  stockings  in  good  order  to  look  well 
with  any  dress.  A  girl  should  wear  little  jewelry.  Nothing  spoils  a  girl’s 
appearance  more  than  wearing  cheap  jewelry. 

Every  girl  wishes  to  be  well  dressed,  and  to  achieve  this  the  clothing  must 
be  neat,  made  of  good  materials,  of  the  proper  color  and  design,  with  the 
right  structural  lines,  and  appropriate  to  time,  place,  and  the  circumstances. 
It  is  every  woman’s  duty,  and  usually  her  desire,  to  look  well  dressed;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  worth  while  for  the  girl  in  school  to  begin  to  study  clothing  with 
the  thought  in  mind  of  selecting  that  which  is  appropriate  for  herself  and 
which  will  make  her  unconscious  of  her  appearance. 

Write  answers  to  the  following  in  your  note-book: 

1.  When  is  clothing  appropriate? 

2.  What  kind  of  dress  is  appropriate  to  wear  to  school? 

3.  How  can  a  dress  be  spoiled  with  trimming? 

4.  Under  what  conditions  may  a  beautiful  dress  look  badly? 

5.  What  points  must  a  well-dressed  girl  consider  when  selecting  her  clothing? 

References 

H.  G.  Butterick,  Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,  Macmillan. 

Cooley  &  Spohr,  Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School,  Vol.  I,  Macmillan. 
Trilling  and  Williams,  Art  in  Home  and  Clothing,  Lippincott. 

Note:  This  outline  was  used  to  interest  girls  in  making  themselves 
attractive  and  appropriately  dressed.  It  might  be  used  in  the  first  lessons 
given  in  a  clothing  unit. 

II.  Facts  for  the  Clothing  Budget — Pupil’s  Outline  Number  1  (Sup¬ 
plementary  Sheet)2 

Objective. — To  consider  a  few  points  that  one  should  know  before  buying 
clothing  and  to  learn  about  making  a  budget. 

Introduction. — Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  cost  of  the  clothing 
you  wear,  and  also  how  much  money  is  required  each  year  to  buy  it?  Perhaps 
you  do  not  buy  your  own  clothing.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
know  how  to  plan  and  buy  clothing  so  that  your  money  would  be  wisely  spent? 

The  wise  homemaker  makes  a  plan  for  spending  the  money  available 
each  year,  or  the  income,  as  it  is  called.  This  plan  will  show  how  much  is  to 
be  spent  for  food,  for  clothing,  and  for  shelter.  When  such  a  plan  is  made  it 
is  called  a  budget. 

In  order  to  know  how  much  money  is  actually  spent  each  month,  and 
during  the  whole  year,  a  record  of  expenditures  is  kept;  this  record  is  called  a 
household  account.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  by  checking  up  this  account, 

2  Arranged  by  Elizabeth  Fisher,  teacher,  and  used  by  pupils  in  Home¬ 
making  Department,  South  Side  Corning  High  School  and  Schenectady  Con¬ 
tinuation  School. 
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one  can  find  whether  more  or  less  money  has  been  spent  for  each  division  than 
the  amount  planned  in  the  budget. 

Many  persons  spend  more  money  for  clothing  than  is  necessary  because 
they  do  not  buy  wisely:  they  select  materials  and  garments  that  do  not  wear 
well,  that  fade,  or  are  not  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Persons  who  are  careless 
about  the  care  of  their  clothing  spend  more  money  than  those  who  keep 
their  clothing  repaired,  pressed,  and  clean. 

In  order  to  realize  the  cost  of  clothing,  it  would  be  well  for  each  girl  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  money  spent  for  clothing  each  year,  even  though  she 
does  not  buy  it  herself.  Such  an  account  should  be  begun  today.  Perhaps 
each  member  of  the  class  will  continue  keeping  it,  so  that  when  she  begins 
buying  her  own  clothing  she  will  know  the  usual  price  of  each  article. 

The  buying  of  “fads,”  exaggerated  styles,  or  novelty  materials  is  not 
wise  when  clothing  must  be  worn  a  long  time.  The  better  plan  is  to  select 
standard  materials  of  good  quality  and  then  have  the  garments  made  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  worn  two  or  three  years  without  being  out 
of  fashion. 

III.  Making  the  Budget — Pupil’s  Outline  Numbek  2  3 

Objective.— To  make  a  clothing  budget. 

Introduction. — The  clothing  budget,  if  followed  carefully,  will  enable 
you  to  dress  well  on  a  small  amount  of  money. 

Materials. — Paper,  pen,  ruler,  fashion  magazines,  text-books  on  teacher’s 
desk. 

Directions. — Rule  paper  according  to  form  given  on  lesson  sheet.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  clothing  listed  represents  the  amount  of  clothing  you  require 
for  one  year. 

Make  out  three  forms,  one  each,  for: 

a.  Outergarments:  coats,  dresses,  sweaters,  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  and  rubbers. 

b.  Undergarments:  vests,  slips,  bloomers,  nightdresses,  kimonos,  bathrobe,  etc. 

c.  Accessories:  collars,  cuffs,  scarfs,  gloves,  and  handkerchiefs. 


Name  of  Garment 

On  Hand 

To  Be  Bought 
or  Made 

Total 

Approxi¬ 
mate  Cost 

3  Arranged  by  Elizabeth  Fisher,  teacher,  and  used  by  pupils  in  South  Side 
Corning  High  School,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Schenectady  Continuation  School  Home- 
making  Department. 
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List  the  cost  of : 

a.  Outer  clothing . $ 

b.  Under  clothing . $ 

c.  Accessories . $ 


Total  cost . $ 


How  much  money  do  you  earn  in  one  year?  Or  what  allowance  is  given 
you? 

What  part  of  that  money  should  be  spent  on  clothing? 

How  does  your  clothing  budget  compare  with  total  money  earned  or  re¬ 
ceived? 


IV.  A  Working  Girl’s  Clothing  Budget  4 


Name  of  Garment 

On  Hand 

To  Be  Bought 
or  Made 

Total 

Approxi¬ 
mate  Cost 

Outer  Clothing 

1.  Coats 

Spring . 

1 

1 

2 

$25.00 

Winter .  . 

2 

0 

2 

Rain . 

0 

1 

1 

3.00 

2.  Dresses 

Wool . 

2 

0 

2 

.  _  .  .  . 

Cotton . 

4 

1 

5 

1.96 

Silk . 

6 

1 

7 

16.95 

3.  Sweaters . 

2 

0 

2 

4.  Hats 

Spring . 

2 

1 

3 

5.00 

Winter . 

2 

0 

2 

5.  Shoes . 

4 

0 

4 

6.  Stockings . 

5 

2 

7 

3.00 

7.  Rubbers . 

2 

0 

2 

$54.91 

Undergarments 

1.  Vests . 

4 

0 

4 

$ . 

2.  Slips . 

4 

1 

5 

1.00 

3.  Bloomers . 

5 

1 

6 

.60 

4.  Nightdress . 

Summer . 

3 

1 

4 

1.00 

Winter . 

2 

0 

2 

5.  Kimonos . 

0 

1 

1 

3.00 

6.  Bathrobes . 

1 

0 

1 

$  5.60 

4  By  a  pupil  in  Continuation  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1927. 
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IV.  A  Working  Girl’s  Clothing  Budget — Continued 


Name  of  Garment 

On  Hand 

To  Be  Bought 
or  Made 

Total 

Approxi¬ 
mate  Cost 

Accessories 

1.  Collars . 

3 

0 

3 

$.... 

2.  Cuffs . 

2 

0 

2 

3.  Scarfs . 

■  2 

0 

2 

4.  Gloves . 

2 

1 

3 

2.00 

5.  Handkerchiefs . 

12 

12 

24 

1.20 

6.  Belts . 

2 

0 

2 

S3. 20 

Cost  of  new  outer  garments . . . . 
Cost  of  new  undergarments. .  .  . 
Cost  of  new  accessories . 

.  .  $54.91 
..  5.60 

3.20 

Total  cost . 

. .  $63.71 

Earnings  at  $14  a  week  for  the  year . 

10%  of  income  for  clothing . 

Estimate  made  for  purchasing  new  clothing .  .  . 

. .  $728 . 00 
72.80 
63.71 

Note:  The  above  illustrates  the  way  one  girl  worked  out  the  Pupil 
Outline  Clothing  Budget  No.  2. 

V.  Clothing  on  Three  Budget  Standards  5 

For  the  first  lesson  on  the  budget  an  outline  was  worked  out  on  the 
board  under  these  headings:  the  number  of  articles  of  clothing  needed  for 
decency,  for  comfort,  and  for  a  desirable  standard.  Each  article  was  discussed 
and  the  number  necessary  to  have  on  hand  at  any  one  time  was  decided. 
See  page  28.  This  was  the  result. 

Each  girl  checked  her  wardrobe  against  this  outline.  The  length  of  time 
different  articles  could  be  worn  was  discussed  and  then  the  girls  estimated  the 
clothes  they  would  need  to  buy  during  the  next  six  months.  These  lists  were 
carefully  kept  in  the  notebooks. 

For  the  arithmetic  lesson  each  girl  figured  15%  of  her  own  salary,  which 
is  the  approximate  amount  she  should  spend  for  clothing.  Many  of  the  girls 
were  amazed  at  the  amount  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amount  they  should  spend. 

They  then  started  a  cash  account  for  clothing  only,  which  they  kept  for 

6  Used  by  Miss  Elsa  Sander,  Teacher,  Continuation  School,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Article 

For  Decency 

For  Comfort 

For  Desirable 
Standard,  or, 
Nice  to  Have 

Vests .  . . . . 

2 

4 

6  (1  or  2  silk) 

Bloomers.  .  . . 

2 

3  or  4 

5  or  6  (1  or  2  silk) 

Slips . . 

2 

3  or  4 

4  (1  or  2  silk) 

Brassiere  or  corselet . 

1 

2 

3 

Stockings . . 

2  pair 

3  pair 

5  (2  wool) 

Shoes . . 

1 

2 

3  or  4 

Bedroom  slippers . 

1 

1 

Dresses. . 

2 

3  (2  school, 

5  (1  party) 

Coats . 

2  (1  summer, 

1  best) 

4  (2  summer, 

5  (2  summer, 

1  winter) 

2  winter) 

2  winter, 

Nightgowns  or  pajamas .... 

1 

2  or  3 

1  evening  wrap) 

3  or  4  (1  silk) 

Kimono  or  bathrobe . 

1  (either  ki¬ 

2  (both  ki¬ 

2  or  3 

Sweater . 

mono  or 
bathrobe) 

0 

mono  and 
bathrobe) 

1 

2  (1  light  weight, 

Scarfs . . . 

0  ! 

1 

1  heavy  weight) 
2  or  3 

Hats . . . 

1 

2 

3 

Gloves . 

1 

2 

3 

Umbrella.  . . 

1 

2 

2 

six  months.  Each  week  they  recorded  expenditures  for  clothing  for  that 
week.  The  results  were  most  interesting.  Here  is  the  outline. 

Weekly  salary  $ . . .  Amount  allowed  for  clothing  for  6 

months  $ . 


Article 


Date 


Cost 
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The  difference  between  budgets  and  cash  accounts  was  explained  so  that 
those  terms  would  not  be  confused. 

VI.  How  I  Planned  My  Family’s  Clothing  Budget6 

I  consider  the  project  worked  out  in  my  second  year  in  high  school 
Homemaking  course  in  which  I  planned  the  family’s  clothing  budget,  the 
most  worthwhile  project  in  my  course. 

A.  Reasons  for  choice: 

1.  My  mother  consented  to  let  me  plan  the  budget. 

2.  We  were  spending  too  much  money  on  clothes  and  yet  did  not  have 

everything  we  needed  because  of  poor  planning. 

3.  We  had  no  definite  plan  for  buying  and  remodeling  our  wardrobes 

and  I  believed  we  needed  a  plan.  In  fact  I  wanted  to  prove  that  a 
plan  was  necessary. 

B.  Problems  I  solved: 

1.  After  planning  the  budget  we  did  not  spend  as  much  money  on 

clothes  and  yet  we  had  all  the  garments  we  needed. 

2.  We  had  a  definite  plan  for  buying  our  clothes  and  we  knew  ahead  of 

time  just  how  much  we  could  spend,  so  we  found  the  best  for  that 
amount  of  money. 

3.  I  proved  to  my  mother  that  a  clothing  budget  was  efficient  and  now 

we  always  use  one  in  our  home. 

C.  I  divided  the  amount  used  for  clothing  among  the  three  members  of  our 

family  according  to  their  occupation  and  social  needs.  The  mother 
who  stays  at  home  may  not  need  as  many  clothes  for  that  reason;  the 
daughter  who  goes  to  school  and  goes  out  a  great  deal  has  her  needs 
increased  for  this  reason. 

I  did  not  know  the  prices  of  all  the  garments  so  I  explored  the  different 
department  stores  to  find  the  cost  and  told  the  family  where  they  could 
be  bought  to  advantage. 

D.  There  were  not  any  special  problems  I  could  not  solve  except  that  my 

father  needed  almost  all  his  expensive  things  at  one  time  because  he 
had  not  planned  ahead  of  time. 

E.  How  results  improved  our  home  life. 

1.  Since  we  use  the  budget  we  are  all  better  dressed  than  before. 

2.  There  is  no  arguing  over  which  individual  will  have  his  clothes  first. 

3.  We  can  spend  more  money  on  food  and  articles  for  the  home  since  wo 

save  money  by  having  a  clothing  budget. 


6  By  a  High  School  pupil. 
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TEACHING  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WITH  PROBLEMS  IN 

REMODELING  AND  REARRANGING  THE  HOME 

Furnishings  That  Will  Furnish. — How  to  teach  the  fasci¬ 
nating  subject  of  house  furnishings  should  be  easy,  but 
teachers  often  hesitate  because  they  are  not  quite  certain 
of  the  correct  method  of  approach.  The  teaching  of  a  unit 
in  House  Furnishing,  as  a  part  of  a  Homemaking  course 
and  intended  to  affect  actual  living  conditions  in  the  homes 
concerned,  can  be  the  most  interesting  and  practical  of  the 
entire  course,  if  the  teacher  plans  it  to  meet  the  needs  of 
her  group.  We  need  lessons  in  furnishing  that  will  actually 
“  furnish  that  is,  change  homes,  or  rooms  at  least,  making 
them  more  attractive  and  liveable.  It  is  only  in  late  years 
that  Home  Economics  teachers  have  included  much  of  this 
in  their  teaching  and  turned  their  minds  into  channels  where 
they  could  actually  work  out  practical  problems  in  furnish¬ 
ings.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  they  consider  it  since  many 
homes  may  be  made  more  comfortable,  and  certainly  more 
attractive,  by  a  little  knowledge  and  skill  applied  through 
the  principles  of  House  Furnishing.  We  are  told  that  our 
environment  has  something  to  do  with  our  success  in  life, 
and  it  certainly  has  its  bearing  on  happiness  and  content¬ 
ment;  therefore  more  attractive  homes  will  please  adults 
and  give  children  experiences  that  will  help  guarantee  good 
homes  in  the  future. 

Demonstrating  and  Doing. — In  securing  the  interest  of 
girls  and  adults  in  this  phase  of  Homemaking,  they  must 
30 
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see  results  and  actually  participate  in  bringing  about  changed 
conditions.  We  therefore  should  plan  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  through  the  furnishing  or  refurnishing  of  a  room, 
refinishing  or  painting  pieces  of  furniture,  selecting  fabrics 
and  curtaining  windows,  selecting  and  making  such  house- 


vFia.  8.  Senior  high  school  girls  reclaiming  old  furniture  as  part  of  their  Home  Furnishings 
--  lessons. 


hold  textiles  as  table  linen,  luncheon  sets,  draperies,  curtains, 
bedspread,  dresser  cover,  table  cover,  pillows,  couch  cover, 
or  selecting  and  decorating  attractive  accessories,  such  as 
book  ends,  vases,  candlesticks  and  candles,  door  stops  and 
lamp  shades.  We  cannot  teach  this  by  the  lecture  method, 


■Si 
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as  the  discussion,  demonstration,  and  actual  experience 
are  necessary. 

One’s  Own  Always  Interesting. — All  groups  presenting 
themselves  to  the  school  for  instruction  have  problems  in 
House  Furnishing  and  are  usually  interested  in  selecting  and 
making  beautiful  things  for  their  homes.  The  little  girl  in 
the  grades  and  junior  high  school  usually  has  her  own  room 


Fig.  9.  Bedroom  of  a  homemaking  apartment  built  within  a  school  building. '  All  furniture 
donated  by  the  community  and  refinished  by  Homemaking  class.  . 


and  likes  “to  fix  it  up,”  as  she  states  it,  and  she  is  often 
responsible  for  its  care.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  approach 
to  the  problem  for  this  girl.  The  younger  girl  who  works 
or  the  high  school  girl  has  practically  the  same  interest. 
One  clever  teacher,  in  trying  to  make  a  decision  as  to  the 
best  method  to  teach  this  work,  decided  to  visit  all  the  girls 
in  their  homes  and  see  their  bedrooms.  After  this  visit 
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she  was  able  to  discuss  with  the  girls  remodeling  and  re¬ 
arranging  bedroom  furnishings  to  meet  their  needs. 

A  Bedroom  Project  at  School. — The  outlines  presented 
with  this  article  are  suggestive  for  beginning  a  series  of 
lessons  on  the  bedroom.  The  teacher  will  find  illustrative 
material  in  the  form  of  pictures  from  magazines,  charts 
illustrating  good  placement  of  furniture  in  the  room,  illus¬ 
trations  for  textbooks,  samples  of  wallpaper,  wall  coverings, 
floor  coverings,  and  curtain  and  drapery  material  all  helpful 
in  presenting  these  lessons.  A  small  room  in  the  school 
building  may  be  made  into  a  girl’s  bedroom  or  a  corner  of 
the  clothing  room  may  be  furnished  as  a  demonstration. 
This  room  may  also  be  used  for  a  fitting  room,  for  lessons  in 
bedmaking  or  home  nursing  and  child  care,  or  the  care  of 
the  bedroom  may  be  demonstrated  here.  A  storeroom  in 
the  Poughkeepsie  schools  was  made  into  a  girl’s  bedroom 
for  a  cost  of  $41.92.  An  artificial  window  on  the  side  of 
the  wall  gave  the  problem  of  curtaining,  and  shaded  lights 
introduced  the  problem  of  a  bedside  table  and  a  dressing 
table.  The  lack  of  a  clothes  closet  challenged  the  girls 
who  planned  a  curtained  wardrobe  which  was  the  very  con¬ 
venience  needed  in  some  of  their  own  homes.  Some  teachers 
have  found  that  girls  who  have  limited  space  for  storing 
their  clothes  have  solved  this  problem  by  making  a  dressing 
table  out  of  a  store  box  or  table.  The  space  inside  the  box 
and  under  the  table  has  been  fitted  up  with  shelves  and 
used  for  storage.  The  table  may  be  curtained  with  cretonne 
or  other  inexpensive  material  and  planned  to  fit  in  with  the 
color  scheme  of  the  room. 

Applied  at  Home. — After  a  problem  of  furnishing  has 
been  worked  out  in  the  school,  the  girls  usually  apply  it 
to  their  own  homes.  Each  girl  will  make  one  thing  for  her 
room  or  change  her  furniture  in  some  way  to  improve  the 
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room.  Therefore  many  teachers  have  required  written  re¬ 
ports  by  each  pupil  giving  floor  plans  of  their  own  home  or 
apartment,  furniture  arrangement  of  living-room  or  bed¬ 
room,  or  plans  of  yard  and  flower  beds,  etc.,  thus  getting 
fact  material  for  pupils  to  work  upon.  Such  lessons  are 
certain  to  lead  to  making  things  in  the  home  more  attractive. 

Making  the  Department  Home-Like. — With  some  of  the 


Fig.  10.  Girls  of  Part-Time  School  refinishing  the  dining-room  furniture. 


older  girls  in  high  school  and  continuation  school,  the  prob¬ 
lem  selected  may  be  furnishing  a  living-dining  room  in  the 
Homemaking  Department,  the  rest  room,  or  the  office  in 
the  school  building,  equipping  a  home  kitchen  in  the  Home¬ 
making  Department,  or  making  the  clothing-room  more 
attractive.  We  all  agree  that  a  Homemaking  Department 
should  be  attractive  and  to  some  extent  have  a  home  atmos¬ 
phere,  to  increase  the  girls’  interest  in  the  course.  Then 
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why  should  we  not  make  our  application  “at  home”  in  the 
laboratories  themselves?  New  curtains  for  the  school  kitchen, 
clothing-room,  or  apartment  rooms  may  be  made.  Old 
tables  and  chairs  may  be  painted.  Book  shelves  or  book 
cases  may  be  built  and  painted,  and  lessons  given  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  books  and  magazines  in  order.  Pictures,  vases,  and 
flowers  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  brighten  up  the  room. 
Luncheon  sets  and  breakfast  runners  may  be  made  to  fit 
into  the  color  scheme  of  the  dining-room  appointments. 
When  we  begin  to  think  of  what  can  be  done,  we  will  find 
that  the  problems  are  endless. 

The  Students,  Own  Living  Conditions. — These  older  girls 
in  day  school  and  adults  in  evening  classes  are,  or  probably 
soon  will  be,  confronted  with  living  in  small  quarters  at 
home.  The  problem  of  furnishing  the  living-dining-room  is 
a  practical  one  for  them.  In  the  Senior  High  School  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  the  girls  have  furnished  a  room  of  this 
kind  most  attractively,  and  in  such  a  fashion  that  every 
girl  could  easily  reproduce  it  in  her  own  home.  The  same 
plan  has  been  followed  by  the  girls  in  the  continuation 
schools  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  and  Utica,  N.  Y.  Several  small 
apartments  typical  of  Brooklyn  have  been  furnished  by 
homemaking  classes  in  the  Brooklyn  Girls’  Continuation 
School.  The  furniture  for  this  arrangement  in  many  schools 
has  been  purchased  at  second-hand  stores  and  refinished  by 
the  class.  The  students  are  also  faced,  or  will  be  shortly, 
with  the  problem  of  buying  furniture  for  a  home  on  a  small 
income.  Can  we  teach  them  how  to  do  this?  Some  of  us 
are  doing  this  through  visits  to  furniture  stores  and  study¬ 
ing  the  minimum  needs  in  furnishings  as  experienced,  for 
example,  by  the  young  couple  starting  housekeeping  on 
small  means.  In  schools  where  the  work  is  taught  in  a 
house,  or  where  an  apartment  adjoins  the  homemaking 
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rooms,  a  study  of  furniture  used  here  and  its  application  to 
the  home  have  been  found  beneficial.  An  exhibit  at  the 
school  of  a  beginning  housekeeping  outfit  for  $500  was  made 
by  one  high  school  class;  another  based  on  second-hand 
material  was  done  for  $200.  Such  demonstrations  are  in¬ 
tensely  practical. 


Fig.  11.  House  built  by  boys  of  Industrial  classes,  Utica  High  School,  and 
furnished  by  Homemaking  classes  of  Part-Time  School.  Opened  in  connection 
with  Better  Homes  Week. 


Better-Home  Exhibits. — Visits  to  houses  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  community  and  homes  furnished  by  commercial 
firms  will  contribute  ideas  to  the  girls  regarding  real  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  arise  in  their  own  homes.  Several  schools  have 
cooperated  with  the  local  Better  Homes  Week  Program1  in 
selecting  the  furniture  for  the  house  from  a  furniture  store 

1  Get  program  and  publications  by  addressing  Better  Homes,  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Schools  would  do  well  to  co¬ 
operate  annually  with  this  organization  in  house  furnishing  projects. 
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School  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  entertained  more  than  1000  guests 
in  the  house  they  furnished  for  Better  Homes  Week.  Some 
time  ago  a  house  project  of  this  kind  was  completed  by  the 
girls  of  the  Homemaking  Course  in  the  Hutchinson  High 
School,  Buffalo.  In  cooperation  with  real  estate  interests, 
a  house  was  built  after  a  plan  selected  by  the  girls,  and  was 


and  arranging  it  in  the  Better  Homes  Exhibit  house.  The 
girls  have  acted  as  hostesses  during  the  week  and,  from  this 
experience  many  of  them  have  expressed  themselves  as  learn¬ 
ing  more  on  furnishing  than  in  any  other  way,  since  they 
are  constantly  being  asked  questions  about  materials,  costs, 
etc.  The  girls  of  Homemaking  classes  of  the  Continuation 


Fig.  12.  Living-room  of  house  constructed  by  boys  of  Industrial  classes,  Utica  High  School 
Furnished  by  Homemaking  classes  of  Continuation  School,  Utica,  and  opened  in  connection, 
with  Better  Homos  Week. 
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themselves.  One  of  the  Homemaking  classes  in  the  Evening 
Schools  of  New  York  City  selected,  as  their  class  project, 
the  remodeling  of  a  tenement  home.  The  interest  displayed 
by  the  class  in  facing  the  problems  of  this  family  and  the 
results  secured  could  only  be  realized  by  one  who  visited 
this  remodeled  home  before  and  after  its  treatment  by  the 
class.  Each  member  of  the  class  selected  one  problem  in 


Fig.  13.  Bedroom  of  house  constructed  by  boys  of  Industrial  classes,  Utica  High 
School.  Furnished  by  Homemaking  classes  of  Continuation  School,  and  opened  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Better  Homes  Week. 


furnished  by  cooperating  with  furniture  and  hardware  mer¬ 
chants.  The  value  of  this  project  to  the  girls  and  com¬ 
munity  cannot  be  estimated. 

Refurnishing  a  Home. — The  results  of  such  teaching  are 
what  is  carried  over  in  the  life  of  the  student.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  short  reports  following,  written  by  the  girls 
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the  apartment  and  solved  it  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher.  This  method  of  interesting  the  classes  in  remodel¬ 
ing  and  refurnishing  an  actual  apartment  or  house  should 
be  widely  considered.  The  home  of  one  member  of  the  class 
might  be  studied  and  refurnished  in  part;  or  some  local 
charity  society  might  provide  an  opportunity  to  aid  a  family. 

Renovation  Problems  in  the  Department. — This  question 
often  arises:  What  can  we  do  after  we  have  completed  a 
project  of  this  kind  in  the  Homemaking  Department?  Do 
we  not  soon  work  ourselves  out  of  furnishing  jobs?  There 
are  many  problems  of  renovation  continually  presenting 
themselves  which  should  be  used  as  class  problems,  such 
as  new  curtains  and  draperies  to  be  added;  providing  a 
supply  of  attractive  table  covers;  and  making  changes  in 
bed  spreads  and  dresser  covers  which  are  necessary  if  the 
rooms  are  to  be  kept  clean.  Furniture  may  be  repainted  or 
refinished.  If  the  living-dining-room  is  used  for  serving 
meals,  for  entertaining,  as  a  study  room,  and  for  arranging 
furniture  and  studying  house  care,  and  if  the  bedroom  is 
used  for  lessons  in  care  and  sanitation,  bedmaking,  home 
nursing,  and  child  care,  sufficient  renovation  problems  will 
always  be  at  hand.  Some  schools  provide  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  furnishings  for  the  rooms  to  be  used  at  different 
times;  other  schools  sell  the  furnishings  which  have  been 
made,  and  start  on  a  new  problem  the  following  year.  No 
matter  what  plan  is  used  the  girls  in  the  classes  are  evidently 
interested  for  they  display  the  attitude  of  impatience,  wait¬ 
ing  one  week  to  another  to  work  on  the  project,  and  are 
willing  to  give  extra  time  to  the  work.  The  student  will 
often  bring  furnishings  from  home  and  this  enlists  the 
interest  of  the  community  in  the  project.  The  girls  in  the 
Beacon,  N.  Y.,  school  carried  out  a  school  project  in  which 
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all  furnishings  needed  were  donated  by  the  girls  and  people 
of  the  community.  More  can  be  made  of  community  con¬ 
tacts — with  orphanages,  homes  for  aged,  hospitals,  charity 
relief  organizations,  and  the  like. 

Utilize  Home  and  Community  Interest. — Even  more  im¬ 
portant  is  it  to  interest  the  girls  to  bring  furnishing  problems 
from  home,  so  that  the  results  of  the  work  will  be  taken 
home  and  used  there.  When  education  is  thus  making  its 
effects  felt  in  the  home  environment,  we  may  feel  sure  it  is 
successful.  Let  us  give  our  students  an  opportunity  to 
create  and  then  observe  the  results.  This  is  the  most  ideal 
way  to  teach  and  thereby  lead  them  to  have  beautiful  homes 
of  their  own  in  the  future. 

Some  Newer  Books. — The  following  books  will  be  sug¬ 
gestive  for  teaching  this  work:  Trilling  and  Williams,  Art 
in  Home  and  Clothing ,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  Goldstein, 
Art  in  Everyday  Life ,  the  Macmillan  Company;  Bevier,  The 
House ,  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago,  Ill.  ; 
Helen  Koues,  “How  to  Be  your  Own  Decorator/7  Good 
Housekeeping ,  New  York  City. 

is  a  textbook  for  Grade  and  Junior  High  School  Girls: 
Calvert  and  Smith,  First  Course  in  Homemaking ,  Smith, 
Hammond  &  Company;  Cooley  &  Spohr,  Household  Arts 
for  Home  and  School,  Vol.  I.,  the  Macmillan  Company; 
and  Trilling  and  Williams,  A  GirVs  Problems  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

As  a  textbook  for  older  girls  in  High  School,  Continuation 
School,  and  Adult  Classes  in  Evening  School:  Trilling  and 
Williams,  Art  in  Home  and  Clothing,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany;  Mathews,  The  Care  of  the  House,  Little,  Brown  & 
Company;  and  Goldstein,  Art  In  Everyday  Life,  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSONS 

The  newer  ways  of  teaching  home  furnishings  and  getting 
practical  results  in  the  homes  of  the  students  are  made  plain 
'  by  the  following  illustrative  units : 

I.  Pupil’s  Outline  for  Notebook — The  Girl’s  Own  Room. 

II.  Girl’s  Outline — Home  Decoration  Project. 

III.  Pupil’s  Outline — Draperies. 

IV.  A  High  School  Pupil’s  Report — Interior  Decoration. 

V.  A  Pupil’s  Home  Project — Report  of  Making  Curtains 

and  Draperies  for  the  Sun  Room. 

VI.  A  Continuation  School  Pupil’s  Report — Improving 
my  Bedroom. 

VII.  A  Part-Time  Pupil’s  Report — Improving  My  Bed¬ 
room. 

VIII.  A  Teacher’s  Outline — Finishing  Furniture. 

I.  The  Girl’s  Own  Room — Pupil’s  Outline  for  Notebook  2 

1.  Draw  a  simple  diagram  of  your  own  bedroom  at  home. 

a.  Indicate  the  best  arrangement  of  furniture. 

b.  Show  position  of  doors  and  windows. 

2.  State  briefly  in  what  direction  your  windows  face,  what  kind  of  light  the 

room  receives,  and  whether  the  outlook  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

a.  What  kind  of  window  hangings  would  it  be  best  to  choose  and  why? 

b.  Can  you  improve  the  outlook?  How? 

3.  What  pictures  hang  on  your  wall? 

a.  Should  pictures  be  framed?  Why? 

b.  Suggest  some  good  pictures. 

c.  Describe  the  right  way  to  hang  pictures. 

(1)  Draw  a  diagram  showing  a  group  of  well-hung  pictures. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  furniture  necessary  in  a  bedroom.  Now  add  to  the  list 

any  other  pieces  you  think  desirable, 
a.  List  the  points  you  would  consider  in  choosing  bedroom  furnishings. 

5.  Upon  what  part  of  your  bed  would  you  be  willing  to  spend  the  most 

money?  Why? 

a.  What  do  you  expect  of  a  good  bedspring? 

b.  What  kind  of  bedspring  is  the  most  comfortable? 

c.  What  material  is  best  in  a  mattress?  Why? 

6.  Make  a  list  of  articles  contained  in  a  well-made  bed. 

a.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  mattress  cover? 

b.  What  might  one  have  around  the  house  that  would  serve  the  purpose? 
2Arranged  by  Agnes  Lewis,  Teacher  of  llomemaking,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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c.  How  many  sheets  will  be  needed  to  keep  a  bed  going? 

d.  Do  you  sleep  on  a  pillow? 

e.  Of  what  importance  is  the  position  in  which  you  lie  while  asleep? 

f.  Of  what  materials  are  blankets  made? 

g.  How  can  a  blanket  be  protected  from  soil? 

h.  Why  do  people  use  a  bedspread? 

i.  Describe  the  bedspread  you  would  choose  for  utility  and  beauty. 

j.  Describe  the  making  of  a  bed. 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  bedrooms? 

8.  Describe  the  daily  care  of  a  bedroom. 

9.  Describe  the  weekly  cleaning  of  a  bedroom. 

10.  After  moving  into  a  new  house,  you  discover  there  are  bedbugs.  How  can 

you  get  rid  of  them? 

11.  What  is  wallpaper  for? 

a.  On  what  should  the  color  of  your  wallpaper  depend? 

b.  Why  are  bright  colors  and  large  figures  bad? 

12.  How  is  your  bedroom  lighted? 

a.  How  could  this  lighting  be  improved? 

13.  Are  there  any  improvements  you  could  make  in  your  room? 

a.  How  much  would  such  improvement  cost? 

14.  Plan  a  color  scheme  for  your  room. 

15.  Make  a  list  of  things  you  could  make  for  your  room. 

16.  Find  an  illustration  of  a  bedroom  you  would  choose  for  your  room  if  you 

could. 

References 

Calvert,  First  Course  in  Homemaking. 

Cooley  &  Spohr,  Household  Art  for  Home  and  School,  Vol.  I. 

Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl’s  Problem  in  Home  Economics. 

II.  Home  Decoration  Project — Girls’  Outline  3 

1.  Draw  plan  of  school  room  at  school;  of  your  own  bedroom  at  home. 

2.  Fill  out  questionnaire: 

a.  Do  you  have  a  bedroom  by  yourself? 

b.  What  is  the  color  scheme  of  your  bedroom  now? 

c.  Describe  walls  and  floor  covering. 

d.  Name  one  improvement  you  can  make  in  your  room. 

e.  Are  your  parents  intending  to  paint  or  paper  your  room  this  season? 

Does  it  need  either? 

3.  Choose  at  least  one  project  to  carry  out  at  home: 

a.  Move  furniture  so  that  the  pieces  follow  the  lines  of  the  room. 

b.  Repaint  or  paper  walls. 

c.  Repaint  chairs  or  furniture. 

d.  Make  new  curtains  or  dye  old  ones. 

e.  Hang  pictures  according  to  good  design. 

f.  Make  an  artistic  unit  of  the  dresser  or  table  against  the  background. 
3  Used  by  girls  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lura  Decker, 

teacher;  a  3-weeks  unit. 
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g.  Remove  all  nick-nacks. 

h.  Make  a  new  dresser  if  needed  (made  from  store  box  or  table). 

i.  Plan  color  scheme  which  you  can  at  least  try  to  follow. 

j.  Make  new  covers  for  table,  dresser,  etc. 

4.  Report  to  teacher: 

a.  Give  full  accounts  of  changes  made. 

b.  Check  those  in  list  which  you  accomplished. 

c.  Keep  an  account  of  money  spent. 

d.  What  are  your  results? 

5.  Teacher’s  part: 

Visit  home  before  and  after  the  project. 

III.  Draperies — Pupils’  Outline  4 

Objective. — To  study  the  fundamental  principles  that  should  aid  us  in 
choosing  materials  and  style  of  curtains,  overhangings  and  portieres.  To 
study  harmony  in  color  plans.  To  make  draperies  for  the  Homemaking 
apartment. 

Introduction. — Suitable  distribution  of  color  may  be  a  little  troublesome 
to  the  inexperienced  decorator.  A  simple  rule  will  help  to  solve  the  problem; 
namely,  that  the  larger  the  surface  area,  the  more  neutral  should  be  the  color, 
and  that  the  smaller  articles  of  furniture  should  be  more  positive  and  intense 
in  color.  This  means  that  the  walls,  floors  and  ceiling  should  be  in  neutral 
colors  such  as  gray,  grayish  tan,  gray-green,  or  cream.  The  reason  is  that 
objects  placed  against  a  neutral  background  are  seen  at  their  full  value, 
whereas  when  viewed  against  a  background  of  vivid  color  their  effectiveness 
would  be  destroyed. 

Next  in  color  intensity  comes  the  furniture.  This  should  be  a  little 
stronger  in  color  than  the  walls.  Finally,  small  decorative  accessories  such 
as  lamp  shades,  sofa  pillows,  and  pottery  should  have  distinct  color  and 
should  give  life  and  sparkle  to  the  room. 

Floors  are  the  foundation  of  the  room  and  should  be  darker  than  the  walls 
to  give  the  feeling  of  stability.  The  ceiling  should  be  lightest.  The  walls 
should  be  a  shade  between  the  two.  These  points  must  be  considered  and 
detailed  plans  for  the  complete  furnishing  of  the  rooms  made  before  we  can 
make  satisfactory  plans  for  curtains  and  draperies. 

Discussion. — On  pages  (3G,  67,  and  68  of  Household  Arts ,  Vol.  1  (Cooley 
and  Spohr),  we  learn  some  important  points  to  consider  before  selecting  our 
material  and  pattern  for  hangings.  One  must  decide  on  the  style  of  draperies 
best  suited  to  one’s  room  and  then  buy  material  best  suited  in  color  and 
design  to  produce  a  harmonious  effect,  not  just  any  pretty  material  one  sees. 
First,  consider]  the  walls,  then  the  furniture  and  rugs.  If  they  are  all  figured 
we  would  not  use  figured  draperies.  A  safe  rule,  then,  would  be  to  use  figured 
draperies  with  plain  walls  and  plain  draperies  with  figured  walls,  providing  the 
furniture  and  rugs  would  harmonize. 

Color  is  an  important  matter  to  consider.  Yellow  and  orange  are  delight- 

*  Schenectady  Continuation  School,  Homemaking  Department,  Mrs. 
Martha  Mustaine,  Teacher. 
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ful  in  a  sunless,  dreary  room.  In  bright  rooms  tan,  rose,  green,  or  blue  would 
be  attractive.  Sunfast  materials  should  be  used. 

Large  figures  are  not  suitable  for  small  rooms,  nor  striped  material  where 
the  ceiling  is  high.  Glass  curtains  are  attractive  and  durable  made  of  dotted 
Swiss,  Brussels  net,  madras,  or  scrim.  Cheesecloth  or  a  soft  grade  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  is  often  used  effectively.  These  are  inexpensive  and  may  be 
tinted  if  desired. 

Assignment. — Read  pages  66,  67,  and  68  in  Household  Arts,  Vol.  1,  by 
Cooley  and  Spohr;  “The  Young  Girl’s  Room,”  in  the  January,  1927,  issue  of 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal ;  and  “The  Evolution  of  a  Living  Room,”  by  Sadie 
B.  Rogers,  in  the  January,  1927,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  magazine. 

Summary. — 1.  What  kind  of  draperies  would  be  suitable  for  the  living- 
room  and  dining-room  in  the  new  house  we  visited? 

2.  Why  should  we  not  use  stripes  in  a  room  with  high  ceilings? 

3.  Why  should  the  walls  and  floor  of  rooms  be  finished  in  neutral  shades? 

4.  If  you  have  no  curtains  or  draperies  to  make,  draw  a  sketch  showing  a 
window  decoration  suitable  for  your  window  and  estimate  amount  of  material 
needed  and  the  cost. 

Directions  for  Making  Curtains. — After  all  the  points  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  are  considered  and  the  material  is  chosen  for  curtains  or  over¬ 
draperies,  a  pattern  should  be  chosen.  The  pattern  will  help  in  determining 
the  amount  of  material  used. 

One  need  not  buy  patterns.  By  measuring  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  window  you  can  figure  the  amount  needed. 

1.  Measure  height  of  window. 

2.  Add  amount  needed  for  hems  at  top  and  bottom. 

3.  If  curtains  are  trimmed  with  ruffles,  a  strip  one  and  a  half  times  the 
length  of  the  ruffle  should  be  cut. 

4.  The  selvedge  edge  of  material  should  be  hemmed  to  prevent  stretching 
when  laundered. 

5.  If  a  valance  is  used,  the  width  of  the  window  plus  the  curve  of  the 
curtain  rod  at  each  end  must  be  measured.  Select  your  design  and  consult 
the  teacher  before  cutting  a  pattern. 

Note  :  This  is  one  of  the  outlines  of  a  series  on  Selection  of  the  Home  and 
Its  Furnishings. 


IV.  Interior  Decoration  Project5 

The  project  that  I  enjoyed  most  and  that  proved  most  beneficial  was 
Interior  Decoration.  The  project  was  worded  like  this:  “To  do  over  one  piece 
of  furniture  in  your  own  home.” 

For  quite  a  long  time  I  had  wanted  a  library  in  one  of  our  upstairs  rooms. 
My  people  kept  telling  me  that  they  could  not  afford  new  furniture  for  it,  so 
until  I  learned  how  to  do  over  furniture,  I  thought  it  was  impossible  to  have 
such  a  room. 

After  our  teacher  had  taught  us  how  to  scrape  varnish  off  (sandpaper  and 
varnish  remover)  and  how  to  varnish  it  with  fresh  material  I  began  to  look 

5  By  a  High  School  pupil. 
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around  for  old  furniture.  I  found  a  very  valuable  old  table,  that  my  grand¬ 
father  had  made,  which  my  mother  was  now  using  for  a  “milk  table.”  I 
sandpapered  it  until  all  spots  and  varnish  were  off.  Then  I  used  Valspar. 
I  sandpapered  it  four  times  and  the  result  was  a  beautifully,  smooth,  shiny 
surface.  For  a  bookcase  I  did  over  a  wardrobe  that  had  stood  in  the  barn 
for  several  years.  My  father  put  shelves  in  and  I  gave  it  the  same  finish  as 
the  table.  I  morescoed  the  room  in  tan  and  put  a  brown  paper  border  near 
the  ceiling.  I  painted  the  woodwork  a  deep  mahogany  brown  and  the  cur¬ 
tains  were  white  with  an  inset  of  brown-figured  cretonne  near  the  bottom. 
The  floors  were  polished.  Rag  rugs,  crocheted  by  my  mother  and  me  from 
remnants  of  dresses,  stockings,  etc.,  were  laid  on  them. 

The  problem  I  solved  was  that  of  making  an  attractive  library  from 
supposed  junk  at  little  cost.  My  reason  for  sandpapering  the  furniture  so 
much  was  to  obtain  a  smooth,  glassy  appearance. 

The  results  have  improved  our  home  life  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  quiet, 
pretty  room  in  which  to  read,  write,  sew,  or  rest.  The  room  is  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  We  are  proud  to  leave  its  door  open  now,  whereas  we  used  to 
keep  it  closed. 

V.  “Making  Curtains  and  Draperies  in  Sun-Room”  Project  6 

The  home  project  that  I  think  has  been  most  worth  while  was  the  making 
of  the  curtains  and  draperies  in  the  sun-room  of  our  new  home.  When  we 
moved  there,  there  were  no  curtain  rods  at  all,  the  previous  owner  having  used 
it  as  a  conservatory  with  only  the  green  curtain  shades.  As  the  house  is  on  a 
corner,  the  room  stood  out  by  itself  and  everything  in  it  was  so  conspicuous 
that  curtains  and  draperies  were  necessary  to  add  a  note  of  color  and  take 
away  the  look  of  bareness.  The  greatest  problem  I  encountered  was  how  1 
could  hang  the  draperies  and  curtains  and  still  open  the  windows,  as  they 
swing  inward.  Also  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  material  for  the  curtains  that 
was  thin  enough  to  see  through  and  yet  not  be  too  expensive.  The  first 
problem  I  solved  by  getting  one  large  rod  on  each  side  for  the  draperies  that 
I  put  above  the  window  opening,  and  rods  for  each  window,  top  and  bottom, 
for  the  curtains.  L  succeeded  in  getting  a  fine  marquisette  that  fulfilled  the 
requirements  for  the  curtains  and  a  bright  cretonne  for  the  draperies.  While 
there  were  problems  enough  at  the  beginning,  by  thinking  and  planning,  and 
with  advice  from  the  teachers,  they  were  all  solved  satisfactorily.  As  a 
result  of  this  project  we  have  already  had  many  months  of  enjoyment.  It 
has  greatly  increased  the  attractiveness  of  the  room,  making  it  really  a  part 
of  the  house,  whereas  before  it  was  merely  an  enclosed  veranda. 

VI.  Improving  My  Bedroom  7 

This  type  of  a  home  problem  seemed  to  interest  me  more  than  others 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  always  wanted  a  cozy,  attractive  bedroom. 

My  room  was  situated  at  the  head  of  a  long  hall.  It  had  two  small 
windows  facing  the  northeast.  The  walls  anti  ceiling  were  yellow.  There 

6  By  a  high  school  pupil. 

7  By  a  continuation  school  pupil. 
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was  a  white  bed  and  a  white  bureau  in  the  room.  Having  learned  how  to 
make  covers  for  bureaus,  I  bought  some  pink-flowered  cretonne  and  made  a 
cover  or  rather  a  scarf  for  my  bureau,  which  improved  the  appearance  of  it 
considerably.  For  my  bed  I  made  a  cover  of  the  same  cretonne.  I  found 
this  quite  easy  to  make  as  I  had  learned  at  Continuation  School  how  to  measure 
a  spread  and  also  how  long  to  have  it  on  each  side.  With  another  large  piece 
of  the  material,  I  made  a  pillow  sham.  At  Continuation  School  we  were 
taught  how  to  make  ruffles  for  spreads  and  pillow  shams,  so  I  decided  to  make 
a  ruffle  for  the  sham,  making  it  look  neater.  Thus,  I  succeeded  in  making  an 
attractive  bed. 

Next  I  painted  one  of  our  old  chairs  white  with  some  paint  my  mother 
had  in  the  house.  The  floor  of  my  room  was  painted  a  deeper  yellow  than  that 
on  the  walls  of  the  room.  The  floor  looked  rather  bare  without  any  rugs  so  I 
went  to  the  store  and  bought  two  dark  gray  rugs  with  a  dull  pink  stripe,  as  I 
was  taught  that  the  carpets  and  floor  coverings  should  be  dark.  I  placed  one 
of  the  rugs  by  the  bureau  and  the  other  by  the  bed;  this  seemed  to  dress  the 
floor  quite  a  bit. 

Last  of  all,  I  decided  to  make  some  cretonne  curtains  for  my  windows. 
As  the  windows  were  not  very  large,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  them.  I  put 
a  ruffle  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  each  curtain,  having  learned  at 
school  that  they  make  curtains  more  attractive. 

I  had  a  small  piece  of  cretonne  left  and  was  puzzled  about  what  to  do 
with  it,  when  I  remembered  that  at  Part-Time  School  we  had  learned  the 
problem  of  covering  chair  cushions,  so  with  this  thought  in  mind,  I  secured  an 
old  cushion  and  covered  it  with  the  piece  of  goods  I  had  left.  This  put  the 
last  touch  to  my  room. 

With  approximately  ten  dollars,  I  have  made  my  bedroom  fit  for  a 
Queen.  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  success  in  decorating  the  room  to  the  teachers 
of  the  Continuation  School. 

VII.  Improving  My  Bedroom  8 

In  school  we  studied  about  refinishing  furniture  and  improving  rooms 
and  I  helped  stain  and  shellac  a  cabinet  made  by  the  boys  for  our  school  room. 
One  Saturday  I  decided  to  put  some  of  this  into  practice  at  home. 

My  father  had  recently  remodeled  our  house.  The  woodwork  in  my 
bedroom  was  new.  In  the  morning  I  painted  the  woodwork  a  flat  white. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  paint  was  dry,  I  washed  the  windows  and 
mopped  the  floor.  I  also  polished  the  furniture. 

Wishing  to  make  my  bedroom  look  pretty  I  put  up  new  curtains  that  my 
mother  selected  and  rose  pink  draperies  selected  and  made  by  myself.  My 
writing  desk  I  put  in  a  corner  and  changed  the  position  of  my  bed.  The 
result  was  very  attractive.  Later  I  gave  the  woodwork  a  second  coat  of  paint. 

VIII.  Finishing  Furniture — A  Teacher’s  Outline9 

Subject. — The  painting,  or,  more  exactly,  the  application  of  lacquer  to 
an  unfinished  breakfast  set  consisting  of  a  drop-leaf  table  and  four  chairs. 

8  By  a  Part-Time  School  pupil. 

9  Used  by  Miss  Marion  Maddan,  Troy,  New  York. 
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Total  time  requirement. — Five  to  six  lessons  of  one  and  three-quarter 
hours  each. 

Time  division 
Lesson  I 

1.  Introduction,  discussion,  and  instruction. 

2.  Assembling  of  materials  and  preparation  for  work. 

Lesson  II 

1.  Application  of  first  coat  and  care  of  materials  after  use. 

Lessons  III  and  IV 

1.  Smoothing  down  of  surface  with  sandpaper. 

2.  Application  of  second  coat  and  care  of  materials  after  use. 

Lesson  V 

1.  Discussion  of  decoration  and  its  application. 

Teacher’s  Aims 

1.  To  teach  the  use  of  the  paint-brush  in  beautifying  the  home. 

2.  To  teach  economy,  cleanliness,  orderliness — in  a  word,  housewifery. 

3.  To  cultivate  a  taste  for  simple  and  inexpensive  decoration  and  a  sense  of 

the  appropriate. 

4.  To  develop  responsibility,  cooperation,  self-appreciation,  and  pride  in 

achievement. 

Pupils’  Aim. — To  apply  lacquer  to  a  set  of  furniture  which  will  be  used 
in  serving  the  meals  they  prepare. 

Lesson  I 

1.  Introduction  of  project  by  discussion  of  present-day  styles  in  kitchen 

furnishings  and  growing  tendency  to  take  some  of  our  meals  there. 

2.  Determination  of  extent  of  girls’  previous  experience,  linking  it  up  with 

present  problem. 

3.  Consideration  of  color  schemes  and  selection,  basing  decision  on  color 

of  walls  and  floor,  size  of  room,  amount  of  light,  and  individual  choice. 

4.  Comparison  of  paint  and  lacquer: 

a.  Difference  in  composition. 

b.  Difference  in  price. 

c.  Difference  in  ease  of  application. 

d.  Difference  in  time  of  drying. 

e.  A  difference  in  appearance. 

5.  Assembling  of  materials  needed,  including: 

a.  Plenty  of  newspapers  to  protect  floor. 

b.  Brushes  of  two  sizes,  (1)  for  surface  work  and  (2)  for  decoration. 

c.  Lacquer. 

d.  Special  thinner  for  use  if  lacquer  becomes  too  thick  and  for  removing 

misplaced  lacquer  from  furniture,  hands,  or  clothing. 

e.  Sandpaper. 

f.  A  separate,  clean  stick  for  each  color  used. 

g.  Plenty  of  clean,  soft  cloth  for  removing  misplaced  lacquer. 

(I  Preparation  of  lacquer  and  of  surface: 

a.  Wash  surface  if  necessary.  It  must  be  clean,  dry,  and  free  from 
grease  and  wax. 
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b.  Stir  lacquer  thoroughly.  Scrape  all  pigment  from  bottom  of  can 
and  mix  into  the  liquid.  This  may  take  an  hour. 

Lesson  II. — Application  of  first  coat  and  care  of  materials  after  use: 

1.  Invert  each  piece  to  be  lacquered  on  a  low  table  and  apply  lacquer  to 

legs  first.  Allow  to  dry,  then  set  upright  and  apply  to  table-top;  in 
the  case  of  chairs,  to  back  next,  and  lastly,  to  seat.  Apply  freely  with 
a  generous  brushful  and  allow  it  to  spread  itself.  Avoid  going  back 
over  work. 

2.  Keep  brushes  in  thinner  when  not  in  use.  Keep  lacquer  tightly  covered 

when  not  in  use.  If  it  does  thicken,  thin  with  lacquer-thinner  only. 
Lessons  III  and  IV. — Application  of  second  coat: 

1.  Smooth  down  entire  surface  lacquered,  with  fine  sandpaper  (00  or  6/0,  or 

both). 

2.  Apply  second  coat  in  the  same  way  as  first. 

Lesson  V. — Discussion  of  color  and  placing  of  decoration  and  its  application: 

1.  Consideration  of  color  of  decoration.  The  color  should  be  chosen  to 

harmonize  with  the  color  furniture  is  lacquered  and  also  (if  possible) 
to  carry  out  the  minor  color  note  of  the  room,  as  the  surface-lacquer 
color  was  chosen  to  carry  out  the  major  note. 

2.  Consideration  of  placing  of  decoration.  Keep  decoration  simple  and  let 

the  size  of  the  furniture  suggest  the  amount,  as  the  style  and  design 
of  the  pieces  will  determine  the  placing.  Avoid  over-decorating. 

3.  Application  of  decoration.  Apply  color  with  small  brush.  A  good 

quality  camel’s-hair  brush  is  especially  important  for  fine  work,  since 
the  cheap  variety  will  not  draw  to  a  point. 

Note  to  Teachers.— In  presenting  this  unit,  a  study  of  exteriors  of  houses 
in  the  community  will  no  doubt  be  included.  Many  communities  have  a 
variety  of  houses  to  study.  Some  teachers  have  also  been  able  to  have  access 
to  the  interiors  of  some  homes.  The  girls  in  the  classes  should  be  prepared 
for  this  visit,  and  it  should  be  discussed  in  an  impersonal  way. 


CHAPTER  IV 


TEACHING  CHILD  CARE  AND  TRAINING  WITH  SUG¬ 
GESTIONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  CENTERS 

The  Child  in  the  Home. — It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
we  teachers  of  Home  Economics  have  turned  our  attention 
to  the  child  in  the  home.  It  is  strange  that  we  should  neglect 
this  study  of  the  child  when  the  majority  of  homes  are  sup¬ 
posedly  existing  for  children.  The  child  development  move¬ 
ment  which  has  swept  our  country  should  have  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  Home  Economics  teacher — indeed,  its  rapid 
spread  is  due  in  considerable  part  to  the  fact  that  many 
teachers  of  Home  Economics  are  including  some  work  in 
this  phase  of  Homemaking  in  their  teaching. 

Are  Girls  and  Women  Interested? — It  is  usually  difficult 
for  the  teacher  to  determine  just  what  to  teach  in  this  field 
and  just  what  age  girl  we  should  teach.  The  author  has 
found  girls  of  all  ages,  where  we  are  teaching  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  interested  in  these  human  relationships  of  the  home. 
A  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girl  usually  has  little  brothers 
and  sisters  and  is  caring  for  them,  or  if  she  does  not  have 
them  in  her  own  family,  she  helps  with  the  neighbors’ 
children.  Then,  too,  she  generally  likes  babies  and  little 
children.  The  author  has  noticed  that  classes  of  older  girls 
from  high  schools  and  part-time  schools  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  a  lesson  on  bathing  and  dressing  the  baby. 
Adults  are  usually  aware  of  their  educational  needs  and 
problems  and  come  to  school  for  help,  so  we  find  some 
parents  already  studying  these  matters  of  child  care  in  the 
evening  schools. 
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After  all,  it  is  not  the  age  of  the  girl  which  determines 
the  interest.  The  author  believes  it  lies  with  the  teacher 
and  the  ways  in  which  she  develops  her  teaching. 

When  and  How  to  Teach  Care  of  the  Baby. — It  is  gener¬ 
ally  concluded  now  that  some  work  in  the  physical  care  of 
the  baby  should  be  presented  to  all  groups  mentioned  above, 
with  such  lessons  as  a  study  of  baby’s  clothing,  the  making 


Fig.  14.  Junior  high  school  girls  have  lesson  in  bathing  baby,  in  the  home  by  a  mother. 


of  a  layette,  a  demonstration  of  the  bathing  of  the  baby, 
a  study  of  the  necessary  equipment,  the  feeding  of  the  baby 
(with  an  exhibit  of  equipment  for  artificial  feeding  and  a 
demonstration  of  its  care),  and  a  study  of  the  baby’s  routine 
life.  More  interest  is  usually  shown  if,  in  the  course  of  these 
lessons,  a  real  baby  is  given  a  real  bath.  The  school  nurse 
has  given  this  demonstration  in  many  of  the  schools  in  the 
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homemaking  rooms,  or  the  girls  have  visited  the  health 
center  or  clinic,  where  the  demonstration  takes  place.  The 
question  arises  where  to  get  the  real  baby  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  school.  Often  the  girls  will  bring  a  baby  sister  or 
brother,  or  a  baby  is  borrowed  from  the  Day  Nursery, 
Clinic,  or  Orphanage.  A  Chase  doll  is  used  by  some  teachers 
for  this  demonstration  and  then  the  girls  practice  on  the 
doll  at  varied  intervals.  Many  girls  through  these  lessons 
have  been  able  to  help  their  mothers  and  some  have  helped 
relatives’  or  neighbors’  families.  Thus  one  girl  persuaded  a 
neighbor  to  change  the  food  of  her  baby  from  a  patent 
prepared  food  to  modified  cow’s  milk,  with  good  results  to 
the  child.  Another  girl  got  her  friend’s  baby  out  of  swaddling 
clothes  to  the  kind  of  baby  clothes  they  had  selected  and 
used  at  school.  Some  of  our  classes  have  sold  the  layette 
made  at  school  to  a  family,  or  given  it  to  a  poor  family. 
The  bassinet  is  an  attractive  and  inexpensive  problem  wdiich 
can  be  made  a  part  of  this  unit.  A  trip  to  a  store  to  ob¬ 
serve  equipment  needed  for  a  baby  is  interesting  for  the 
class. 

Lessons  to  Be  Taught  and  Group  Work. — How  many 
lessons  to  give  to  this  topic  depends  on  the  type  of  girls 
and  amount  of  time  allotted  to  this  phase  of  Homemaking. 
The  Schenectady  Junior  High  Schools  give  from  five  to 
eight  lessons  of  100  minutes  to  this  topic  in  the  seventh 
grade.  For  older  girls  the  author  has  observed  that  ten 
or  twelve  lessons  of  90  minutes  to  two  hours  each  are  given 
to  these  subjects.  In  the  Continuation  School  at  Buffalo 
about  20  weeks  of  four  hours  a  week  are  given  to  Child 
Care.  A  real  baby  is  brought  to  school  and  cared  for  by 
the  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  Home  Economics  teacher. 
The  girls  are  divided  into  groups  as  follows:  two  girls  for 
bathing  the  baby,  one  to  do  the  bathing  and  the  other  to 
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observe  in  preparation  for  this  responsibility  the  next  week; 
two  girls  prepare  the  baby’s  food;  two  girls  wash  the  baby’s 
clothes;  two  prepare  the  baby’s  bed;  the  remainder  sew  for 
baby  and  read  references  on  child  care.  While  baby  sleeps 
a  discussion  of  the  general  care  of  the  baby  takes  place 
with  the  teacher.  All  these  groups  are  reversed  the  next 
week  to  give  actual  experience  to  each  girl. 


The  Pre-School  Child,  His  Care  and  Training. — More 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  physical  care  of 
the  baby  than  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  pre-school 
child  from  three  to  five  years  of  age.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
discussed  what  this  older  pre-school  child  should  eat  and 
wear,  have  prepared  some  food  for  him  and  made  some 
clothes,  but  we  have  just  begun  to  observe  and  study  his 
habits  and  mental  development  and  to  understand  his  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problems.  Splendid  interest  has  been  shown  by 


Fig.  15.  Lesson  in  care  of  baby  to  a  class  of  adults  by  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 
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girls  where  we  have  tried  this  out,  so  we  should  all  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  proceed.  A  discussion  of  these  problems  has 
been  taken  up  in  class  and  observations  have  been  made 
by  the  girls  in  their  own  homes  or  in  friends’  homes,  in  the 
kindergartens  of  the  school  or  in  day  nurseries. 

The  Play  School  or  a  Group  of  Children  for  Practice. — 
A  number  of  teachers  of  Home  Economics  in  the  country 


Fig.  16.  Child-Cure  School  for  observation  of  children.  Girls  of  the  Part-Time  School  care  for 
the  children.  (Binghamton,  New  York.) 


have  gone  a  step  further  by  bringing  to  the  school  a  group 
of  five  or  six  children  of  pre-school  age  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  thus  establishing  a  practical  center  for 
teaching  child  care.  More  schools  could  set  up  this  ad¬ 
mirable  enterprise.  The  girls  observe  the  children  at  play, 
and  plan  and  prepare  their  mid-morning  and  noon  and 
afternoon  lunch.  These  children  are  usually  secured  from 
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the  homes  of  the  girls  or  their  friends,  or  from  day  nurseries. 
At  the  Binghamton  Continuation  School  the  schedule  for 
the  pre-school  child  practical  center  reads  as  follows: 

9:00  a.  m.  — Children  arrived  (from  Day  Nursery). 

9:10  a.  m.  — Inspection  and  bathing.  After  bath,  children  had  orange 

juice  and  crackers. 

10-10:30  a.  m.  — Play.  For  this  there  were  the  sand  box  on  the  porch  and 
the  school  playground.  Toys  were  donated  or  made  by 
the  boys  in  the  wood  shop.  All  toys  were  washable  and 
were  washed  at  the  opening  of  each  nursery  period. 
10:30-11  a.  m.  — Girls  took  children  for  short  walk  or  had  story  hour. 
11:00-11:45  a.  m. — Luncheon. 

The  schedule  followed  for  afternoon  sessions  consisted 
of  a  rest  period,  mid-afternoon  feeding,  and  play.  In 
schools  where  this  has  been  tried  out,  there  has  been  the 
assistance  of  the  school  nurse  and  physician  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  children,  who  are  cared  for  in  the  Homemaking 
rooms.  Folding  cots,  toys,  and  small  tables  and  chairs  have 
been  practically  all  the  special  equipment  that  has  been 
purchased  for  this  unit. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  study  of  the  pre-school  child 
varies.  A  session  of  three  or  four  weeks  with  one  whole  day 
a  week  may  be  used,  or  several  whole  days  a  week  or  every 
day  for  this  time;  or  one-half  day  a  week  for  20  weeks  may 
be  devoted  to  the  work.  It  has  been  concluded  that  one 
full  day  of  observation  by  the  girls  is  better  than  one-half 
day. 

The  Method  Used. — The  teacher  usually  assigns  the  girls 
in  groups  of  two  girls,  or  one  girl,  to  certain  duties,  such  as 
receiving  the  children,  teaching  care  of  wraps,  observing  the 
nurse  in  examination,  and  assisting  the  teacher  in  bathing, 
preparing  food,  training  the  child  to  serve  himself,  and 
assist  in  setting  the  table,  observing  the  children  play,  and 
overseeing  the  rest  period. 
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Objectives  of  a  Nursery  School. — In  the  Highland  Park 
High  School,  Michigan,  where  the  nursery  school  is  an 
organized  part  of  the  school  and  high  school  girls  from  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years  observe,  they  have  defined  their 
objective  as  follows:  “The  Nursery  School  aims  to  give 
the  student,  by  study,  observation,  and  experience,  knowl- 


Fig.  17.  Nurse  demonstrates  bathing  the  baby  of  a  former  student  of  Part-Time  School, 

now  married. 


edge  of  the  needs  and  abilities  of  small  children  and  a  sense 
of  responsibilities  connected  with  their  care.” 

Lesson  Aids  and  Newer  Publications. — Lesson  outlines 
are  helpful  in  presenting  these  lessons  to  the  girls.  The 
several  following  are  given,  as  they  have  been  successfully 
used  in  the  schools.  Charts  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
baby  are  easy  to  secure  and  are  useful.  The  reference  books 
most  helpful  are: 
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For  Older  Girls  and  Adults:  Groves’  Wholesome  Child¬ 
hood;  Thom’s  Everyday  Problems  of  Everyday  Child;  and 
Cleveland’s  Training  the  Toddler.  The  new  high  school  text 
by  Justin  and  Rust,  Problems  in  Home  Living  (Lippincott), 
and  Goodspeed  and  Johnson’s  Care  and  Training  of  Children 
(Lippincott),  are  also  valuable  books. 


Fig.  18.  The  doll  house  as  a  project  in  teaching  child  play  and  recreation.  Built  by  the 
boys  of  Part-Time  School  and  furnished  by  the  girls  of  the  Homemaking  classes.  It  was  sold 
to  a  family  in  the  community  for  a  small  child. 


For  Younger  Girls:  Cooley  and  Spohr’s  Household  Arts 
for  Home  and  School;  Calvert’s  First  Course  in  Homemaking; 
and  Kinyon  and  Hopkins’  Junior  Home  Problems. 

Bulletins  published  by  the  U.  S.  Government — Children’s 
Bureau,  Home  Economics  Bureau,  Office  of  Education, 
and  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  all  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. — present  valuable  aid.  The  Extension  Service 
of  State  Colleges  and  State  Departments  of  Health  usually 
have  good  bulletins  on  the  physical  care  of  the  baby  and  pre- 
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school  child.  The  bulletin  entitled  “  Outline  for  Teaching 
Homemaking,”  prepared  by  Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  has  an  excellent  outline  on  “The  Family  and  the 
Care  of  the  Child,”  which  is  suggestive  to  teachers  for 
presenting  material  of  this  kind  in  lesson  form. 

The  Goal  of  This  Teaching. — The  reports  given  by  the 
girls  in  this  chapter  show  some  results  of  this  teaching. 
In  developing  this  child  care  program  we  should  keep  in 
mind  our  goal:  that  is,  teaching  for  better  homes  and  more 
wholesome  living.  If  we  have  the  real  baby  with  us  or  a 
group  of  pre-school  children,  let  us  keep  their  needs  in  mind 
first,  and  thus  help  them  to  better  health  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  desirable  habits.  If  this  is  accomplished  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  being  studied,  then  the  girls  will  have  received 
their  training  and  will  be  on  their  way  to  becoming  more 
helpful  members  of  their  present  families,  and  more  efficient 
future  homemakers  interested  in  the  correct  methods  of 
training  children.  As  teachers  of  Home  Economics  we 
should  prepare  ourselves  to  teach  some  of  this  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  courses  are  offered  in  colleges  and  universities  with 
the  laboratory  nursery  school  for  practice. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSONS 

The  following  outlines  and  lesson  plans,  with  the  girls’ 
class  and  home  project  reports  of  accomplishments,  illus¬ 
trate  the  kind  of  teaching  a  teacher  may  do  in  presenting 
units  in  child  care: 

I.  Pupils’  Outline — The  Care  of  the  Baby. 

II.  Girls’  Outline — The  Layette. 

III.  Girls’  Outline — Habits  in  Child  Training. 

IV.  Girls’  Outline  Faults  of  Little  Children, 

V.  Girls’  Outline — Play  and  Occupations. 
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VI.  A  High  School  Pupil’s  Home  Project  Report — 
Child  Observation  and  Study. 

VII.  A  Part-Time  Pupil’s  Class  Report — Our  Class  in 
Infant  and  Child  Care. 

VIII.  A  Part-Time  Pupil’s  Report — Training  of  Chil¬ 
dren. 

IX.  Pupil’s  Letter  on  Child  Care  Course. 

I.  The  Care  of  the  Baby — Pupil’s  Outline  1 

UNIT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  (ACADEMIC)  2  HOURS 

References 

Goodspeed  and  Johnson,  Care  and  Training  of  the  Child  (Lippincott) . 
Cooley  and  Spohr,  Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School ,  Vol.  I. 

“The  Baby  Primer”  (Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.) 
“The  Care  of  the  Baby”  (Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.) 

“The  Child”  (Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City). 

English  and  Hygiene 

Read  lesson  55,  pages  379  to  383,  Vol.  I,  Household  Arts  For  Home  and 
School.  Use  your  own  knowledge  besides  and  write  answers  plainly. 

1.  Why  did  the  mother  in  the  picture,  page  380,  set  baby’s  tub  on  blocks 

of  wood? 

2.  Would  you  choose  blocks  or  a  table?  Why? 

3.  What  things  did  the  mother  have  ready  near  her  for  use  when  bathing  the 

baby? 

4.  For  what  is  the  boracic  acid  water  to  be  used? 

5.  What  is  the  best  time  to  bathe  the  baby? 

6.  How  long  should  a  baby  a  year  old  be  left  in  the  water?  Compare  your 

idea  with  answer  on  page  382  near  bottom. 

7.  Why  does  a  baby  cry  if  he  is  neither  sick  nor  tired?  (Page  395.) 

8.  Why  are  pacifiers  harmful?  (Page  396,  top.) 

9.  Why  is  it  unwise  to  kiss  a  baby  on  the  mouth?  (Bottom,  page  397.) 

10.  Select  and  write  on  one  very  important  point  about  which  you  would  like 

to  tell  the  class,  which  you  have  found  between  pages  376  and  414. 

11.  Write  any  question  of  your  own  which  you  would  like  answered  about  the 

care  of  baby. 

12.  What  does  the  picture  on  page  24,  “The  Child,”  tell  us? 

Arithmetic 

1.  Which  is  cheaper  and  how  much:  the  list  of  ready-made  clothing  on  page  389 
or  the  home-made  layette  on  the  same  page? 

1  Used  by  Edna  A.  Farnsworth,  Teacher,  Homemaking  Department, 
StaLten  Island  Continuation  School. 
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2.  Find  change  from  a  five-dollar  bill  after  paying  for  one  pound  of  boracic 

acid  powder  at  35c  a  pound,  one  pound  of  absorbent  cotton  at  50c  a 
pound,  and  two  wash  cloths  at  6c  each. 

3.  How  many  diapers  eighteen  inches  square  may  be  made  from  a  ten-yard 

piece  of  bird’s-eye  cotton  which  is  a  half  yard  wide? 

4.  At  $2.50  a  piece  (ten  yards)  how  much  will  one  diaper  cost? 

History  and  Civics 

1.  Why  should  the  baby’s  birth  be  registered?  Give  four  reasons.  If  you 

cannot  give  four,  see  page  one  of  “The  Baby  Primer.” 

2.  Who  registers  the  birth? 

3.  Where  may  mothers  receive  free  advice  regarding  the  health  of  the  baby? 

4.  One  baby  out  of  about  sixteen  born  in  the  United  States  each  year  dies 

before  becoming  a  year  old.  Do  you  know  why?  If  not,  see  page  400, 
Volume  I,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

5.  Why  should  the  baby  be  protected  from  flies  and  mosquitoes?  (See  last 

page  of  “The  Baby  Primer.”) 

6.  Why  is  milk  pasteurized? 

7.  Why  should  disinfectants  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children?  (See  page  5, 

“The  Child.”) 

8.  Why  has  Dr.  Holt’s  book,  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children ,  been  trans¬ 

lated  into  so  many  different  languages? 

PRACTICAL  LESSON  DEMONSTRATION  OF  BATHING  THE  BABY  (2  HOURS) 

(Lesson  Sheet  to  take  Home) 

If  you  would  like  these  free  books  and  leaflets  write  to  The  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.,  for  “The  Child”  (or 
ask  agent  if  you  are  insured).  Write  to  The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  “The  Baby  Primer”  and  “The 
Care  of  the  Baby.”  The  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will 
send  “The  Child  Care  Leaflets.”  Two  very  good  books  for  young  mothers  are 
The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children ,  by  Dr.  Holt,  and  Short  Talks  with  Young 
Mothers ,  by  Dr.  Kerley.  Their  cost  is  about  $1.00  each  at  any  large  depart¬ 
ment  store.  They  make  useful  gifts.  Some  of  the  advice  these  publications 
give  was  written  by  specialists  for  you.  Take  good  care  of  them. 

Remember: 

1.  A  baby’s  birth  should  be  registered  for  many  reasons  which  you  know. 

The  birth  certificate  should  be  carefully  put  away. 

2.  The  baby  is  entitled  to  a  clean  home. 

3.  The  doctor  protects  the  baby  against  blindness  by  using  drops  in  the 

eyes  at  birth. 

4.  The  baby  is  quieter,  happier,  and  healthier  if  he  is  bathed,  fed,  and  aired 

regularly.  The  bath  should  be  given  an  hour  or  more  after  feeding. 

5.  When  a  baby  cries  he  is  not  always  sick  or  cross.  He  may  be  thirsty  or 

uncomfortably  dressed.  A  pin  may  be  annoying  him. 
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6.  From  two  days  old  to  three  months  old  a  baby  should  be  fed  every  three 

hours  regularly.  Mother’s  milk  is  best.  The  baby  has  a  much  better 
chance  to  live  than  when  given  cow’s  milk. 

7.  When  baby  is  sick  stop  feeding  him.  Give  only  boiled,  cooled  water. 

Send  for  doctor.  Ask  doctor,  not  neighbors,  what  to  do. 

8.  Never  give  baby  drugs  or  soothing  syrups. 

9.  A  baby  usually  gains  four  to  eight  ounces  a  week  until  six  months  old,  then 

two  to  four  ounces  a  week.  Most  babies  double  their  weight  at  five 
months  and  weigh  three  times  as  much  at  one  year  as  when  they  are 
born.  (Twenty- two  pounds  at  one  year  is  the  average  weight.) 

10.  Condensed  milk  makes  fat  but  flabby  babies.  Sometimes  their  bones  are 

soft,  too. 

11.  Do  not  let  the  baby  eat  grown-up  people’s  food.  His  stomach  cannot 

digest  it.  A  child  should  have  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  The  doctor  will 
tell  when  oranges,  cereal,  soft  cooked  eggs,  strained  or  mashed  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.  may  be  given  to  a  baby. 

12.  Teeth.  Two  lower  middle  teeth  usually  come  fifth  to  ninth  month. 

Four  upper  middle  eighth  to  twelfth  month.  At  one  year  he  usually 
has  six  teeth,  at  two  years  twenty  teeth. 

Avoid : 

1.  Pacifiers.  They  carry  germs,  spoil  shape  of  mouth,  and  cause  adenoids. 

2.  Kissing  baby  on  mouth. 

3.  Flies  and  mosquitoes.  They  carry  germs. 

4.  Dangerous  toys,  paint  and  hair  of  which  comes  off.  Sharp  parts  to  cut  the 

baby.  Some  parts  break  easily  and  may  be  swallowed.  Spools 
well  strung,  a  spoon  and  pail,  etc.,  please  them  as  well. 

5.  Strong  sunshine  or  other  strong  light  in  baby’s  eyes. 

6.  Waking  baby  to  show  him  off.  He  may  not  go  to  sleep  easily  afterward. 

7.  Jolting,  tossing  in  air,  and  bedtime  frolics.  They  excite  him  too  much. 

8.  Rubber  diapers  excepting  for  a  short  time,  as  when  travelling. 

9.  Urging  him  to  walk.  He  will  walk  when  his  legs  are  ready.  Most 

children  can  stand  at  one  year  and  walk  well  at  fifteen  to  sixteen  months. 

10.  Frightening  him  with  stories  of  policemen,  “Boogy  men,”  etc.  or  in  other 
ways. 

Boracic  Acid  Water. — One  teaspoon  of  boracic  powder  (cheaper  to  buy 
by  the  pound),  and  one  cup  boiling  water;  dissolve  powder  thoroughly.  Use 
separate  piece  of  cotton  dipped  in  boracic  acid  water  for  cleaning  each  eye, 
ear,  and  nostril. 

Cradle  Cap. — Grease  head  with  vaseline  night  before.  Wash  in  morning 
when  bathing. 

To  Pasteurize  Milk  (This  makes  it  safe  for  baby). — Put  milk  in  separate 
bottles  for  each  feeding.  Use  pasteurizer  or  double  boiler.  Water  around 
bottles  should  reach  160  degrees  F.  Keep  at  this  temperature  for  thirty 
minutes.  Remove  bottles.  Set  at  once  in  cold  water  or  on  ice.  Stop 
bottles  with  cotton. 
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“A  Rhyme  About  Baby.” — The  intelligent  mother  always  tries  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Wise: 

No  pacifier  spoils  baby’s  lips,  tight  clothing  does  not  bind  his  hips. 
Strong  sunshine  does  not  dim  his  eyes.  Her  healthy  baby  seldom  cries. 

Note:  Practical  demonstration  of  bathing  the  baby  accompanies  this 
lesson. 


II.  The  Layette — Girls’  Outline  2 

Problem:  The  Layette — The  Baby’s  First  Clothing. — A  simple,  dainty 
layette  without  fussy  trimmings  and  embroideries  is  the  right  kind  to  provide. 
Clothing  should  always  be  adapted  to  the  climate  and  season.  If  he  is  too 
warm  the  baby  will  perspire;  if  not  warm  enough,  he  will  have  cold  hands  and 
feet  or  become  blue  about  the  mouth.  Little  babies  need  to  be  kept  warm 
and  gradually  accustomed  to  cooler  conditions,  but  older  babies  are  often 
overdressed.  A  baby  that  is  continually  overdressed  becomes  pale  and 
languid  and  instead  of  being  protected  is  more  liable  to  cold  and  bowel  trouble. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  essentials  for  the  layette: 

Blanket — Old,  soft,  and  clean,  to  receive  the  baby  at  birth. 

Diapers — Six  dozen  cotton  bird’s-eye,  made  in  two  sizes — two  dozen  eighteen 
by  thirty-six  inches,  and  four  dozen  twenty-two  by  forty-four  inches. 

Bands — Four  ribbed  knit  bands,  silk  and  wool  or  cotton  and  wool.  These 
should  have  shoulder  straps  and  tabs  to  which  the  diapers  may  be  pinned. 
Buy  the  medium  weight  second  size.  Bands  may  be  made  of  flannel,  six 
inches  wide  and  twenty-four  inches  long. 

Slips — Six  to  eight  of  nainsook,  batiste,  or  dimity,  twenty-seven  inches  long 
from  shoulder  to  hem,  perfectly  plain,  finished  at  neck  and  wrists  with 
plain  band  and  tied  with  tape. 

Nightgowns — Four,  flannel  or  flannelette. 

Petticoats — Two  flannel  (mixed  cotton  and  wool),  and  two  cotton  (nainsook, 
lawn  or  longcloth),  twenty-seven  inches  long  from  shoulder  to  hem;  Gertrude 
pattern. 

Shirts — Four,  cotton  and  wool,  size  No.  2,  high  neck  and  long  sleeves,  buttoned 
all  the  way  down  the  front. 

Stockings — Four  pairs,  woolen;  to  be  pinned  to  diapers,  never  tied  around 
the  legs. 

Wool  Booties — Four  pairs. 

Wool  Sacks  or  Sweaters — Two. 

Drying  Frames  for  Shirts  and  Stockings. 

Winter  Coat — If  you  wish  to  buy  the  winter  coat  early,  get  a  warmly  lined 
one,  either  with  or  without  a  cape,  and  of  some  white  material  that  will 
wash  well. 

Cap  or  Bonnet — For  winter  should  be  warm  also,  either  of  closely  knit  wool, 
or  material  like  the  coat,  or  heavy  silk  with  a  warm  lining 

2  Used  by  Julia  L.  Ford,  Teacher,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
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III.  Habits  in  Child  Training — Girls’  Outline  3 

A  habit  is  a  tendency  to  repeat  what  has  been  done  before. 

Habits  are  formed  in  regard  to  (1)  eating;  (2)  sleeping;  (3)  throwing  off 
wastes  of  the  body;  and  (4)  bathing. 

Our  manners  are  a  collection  of  habits.  We  are  rude  or  courteous  without 
stopping  to  think;  therefore  it  is  most  important  that  we  be  trained  as  children 
to  be  courteous. 

It  is  through  muscular  movements  which  become  habits,  through  repeti¬ 
tion,  that  one  learns  to  play  the  piano,  run  a  typewriter,  or  gain  skill  in  swim¬ 
ming,  etc. 

Our  morals  are  the  result  of  habits  of  acting  and  ways  of  thinking  formed 
in  early  life — this  explains  our  attitude  toward  drinking,  toward  taking  other 
people’s  property,  and  toward  the  sex  problem. 

Whether  we  are  deceitful  or  sincere,  friendly  or  quarrelsome  toward  other 
people  is  largely  due  to  habits  of  thinking  formed  while  we  were  children. 

Our  prejudices  are  the  outcome  of  habits  of  thinking. 

These  include  race  prejudices  and  religious  differences  and  snobbishness 
toward  the  washwoman’s  child. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  are  early  taught  kindness  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  These  attitudes  are 
caught  in  the  home  atmosphere  from  older  people. 

The  oftener  the  action  is  repeated  or  the  thought  is  indulged  the  more 
lasting  the  habit  becomes. 

A  young  child  acquires  new  habits  easily  for  the  reason  that: 

1.  He  is  suggestible — “My  father  said  so”  makes  a  thing  absolutely  right 
for  a  little  child. 

2.  A  child  tends  to  imitate  words,  actions,  and  attitudes  of  older  people 
around  him. 

3.  A  young  child  wants  to  please  those  he  loves  and  wants  them  to  say  so. 

A  child  lives  a  real  mental  life,  full  of  hopes,  ambitions,  doubts,  mis¬ 
givings,  joys,  sorrows,  and  strivings  that  are  being  gratified  or  thwarted  much 
the  same  at  three  years  as  at  thirty. 

Two  things  are  most  important  for  us  to  remember: 

1.  That  older  people  around  him  furnish  the  kind  of  models  that  the  child 
will  copy. 

2.  That  the  home  is  the  workshop  in  which  character  and  personality  are 
being  molded. 

Reference 

“Child  Management,”  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children’s  Bureau 
Publication  No.  143. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  a  habit? 

2.  What  kind  of  habits  has  one  besides  habits  of  acting?  What  kind  of 

habits  do  we  say  we  have? 

3  Used  by  Julia  L.  Ford,  Teacher,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  Course  on  Child  Care 
and  Training. 
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3.  Why  are  we  rude  when  we  want  to  be  courteous? 

4.  What  things  are  habits  that  we  do  not  think  of  as  such? 

5.  What  does  habit  formation  have  to  do  with  our  morals? 

6.  A  Christian  neighborhood  often  has  Protestants  who  distrust  the  Catholics, 

or  vice  versa.  To  what  is  this  due  largely? 

7.  Tell  at  length  why  a  home  is  the  workshop  that  builds  character. 

IV.  Faults  of  Little  Children — Girls’  Outline  4 

1.  Disobedience 

Remedy:  Teach  to  obey  laws  of  God,  laws  of  nature,  to  follow  ways  of 
wisdom,  and  impulses  of  kindness. 

2.  Quick  Temper 

Remedy:  Put  alone  in  quiet  room  with  plenty  of  pleasant  things  about. 
Never  shout  a  threat,  or  argue.  Encourage  sleep. 

3.  Lying 

a.  The  imaginative  lie.  b.  The  lie  to  get  out  of  something. 

c.  The  lie  to  get  something  for  oneself. 

Remedy:  Never  punish  for  imaginative  lie,  but  have  child  make  some¬ 
thing  which  demands  accuracy  and  close  attention.  The  child 
who  lies  to  avoid  punishment  must  have  fear  of  punishment  removed. 
Praise  and  love  especially  when  he  acknowledges  a  fault.  Get  him 
to  desire  your  approval.  The  lie  to  get  something  is  worst  form.  It 
grows  with  age.  Discover  what  child  earnestly  desires  and  help 
him  to  get  it  honestly. 

4.  Jealousy 

Remedy:  Encourage  child’s  love  for  those  of  whom  he  is  most  likely  to 
be  jealous.  Have  him  take  part  in  family  planning. 

5.  Selfishness 

Remedy:  Loving  justice  helps  child  to  see  this  fault.  Normal  children 
hate  selfishness  and  condemn  it  so  it  is  usually  the  parents’  fault  if 
child  remains  selfish.  Associate  with  other  children  and  cultivate 
affection. 

6.  Laziness 

Remedy:  Investigate  cause.  Insist  on  interesting  occupations. 

7.  Untidiness 

Remedy:  Example — Establish  habits. 

8.  Impudence 

Remedy:  Do  not  expect  too  much.  Encourage  interest  in  all  people. 
Set  good  example.  Have  same  standard  for  young  as  well  as  old. 

4  Used  by  Julia  L.  Ford,  Teacher,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Course  in  Child  Training. 
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Questions 

1.  Name  four  things  necessary  for  bodily  growth. 

2.  How  does  child’s  world  differ  from  adult’s? 

3.  In  training  a  child  how  do  you  know  which  faults  are  most  important  and 

should  have  the  chief  attention? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  broken  will? 

5.  Is  obedience  important?  Obedience  to  what?  How  do  you  train  for 

prompt  obedience  in  emergencies — do  you  nag?  Do  you  cry  “  wolf,  wolf”? 

6.  Are  any  faults  due  to  poor  health?  Name  them. 

7.  What  do  you  consider  the  errors  your  own  parents  made  in  training  their 

children? 

8.  Are  there  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  faults  discussed 

in  this  lesson? 

V.  Play  and  Occupations — Girls’  Outline  5 
To  the  child  play  is  a  serious  occupation.  Children  at  play  rarely  smile. 
They  are  very  serious  and  deeply  in  earnest.  It  is  only  when  they  commence 
to  have  regular  and  routine  tasks  that  play  commences  to  appear  an  escape. 
In  earliest  childhood  it  is  the  all-engrossing  occupation  and  is  the  main  avenue 
of  education.  It  teaches  the  child,  to  use  Chesterton’s  phrase,  "The  hardness 
of  wood  and  the  wetness  of  water.”  In  play  the  child  experiments  with  life, 
he  learns  the  fundamentals  of  existence,  and  commences  to  understand  will 
and  power,  resistance  and  the  like.  Play  is  his  form  of  gathering  experience 
and  later  becomes  his  preparation  for  the  serious  activities  of  his  adult  life. 

His  muscular  development  proceeds  from  running  and  skipping  to  climb¬ 
ing,  swinging,  balancing,  and  jumping. 

Toys  selected  should  be  those  best  fitted  to  promote  efficient  play.  Play 
with  plastic  materials,  as  clay,  promotes  manipulation,  fingering,  pounding, 
rolling,  snipping,  scrubbing,  and  daubing.  All  these  have  educative  value. 

Skill  is  developed  from  the  sense  of  failure  and  the  experience  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  success.  The  child  must  grow  to  believe  in  himself — confidence  and 
the  achieving  attitude  are  more  important  than  making  things  just  right. 

The  play  must  constantly  enrich  experience  and  give  the  child  various 
things  to  think  about.  Unending  repetition,  as  too  much  play  with  dolls,  is  not 
efficient — though  even  here  there  may  be  a  basic  of  the  domestic  sentiments 
that  flowers  later  in  homemaking.  The  child  should  play  with  something  by 
which  he  can  become  informed  or  his  natural  endowment  developed.  His 
habits  and  attitudes  are  the  most  important  things  to  be  gained. 

Industry,  concentration,  responsibility,  initiative,  the  will  to  carry  on 
and  carry  through  to  a  finish,  all  these  may  be  gained  from  play  activities. 

In  play,  the  child  adjusts  his  purposes  to  the  purposes  of  the  group 
through  rivalry,  cooperation,  and  leadership.  "Shall  We  Demand  Efficient 
Play” — Jean  Lee  Hunt. 

Reference 

Washburn,  Study  of  Child  Life. 

5  Used  by  Julia  L.  Ford,  Teacher,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Course  in  Child  Care 
and  Training. 
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Questions 

1.  What  are  the  three  essentials  of  right  play?  p.  78. 

2.  What  play  materials  are  common  to  the  child  and  the  rest  of  the  world? 

(1)  Earth — p.  80;  (2)  air — p.  82;  (3)  water — p.  82;  (4)  fire — p.  84. 

3.  What  can  you  say  of  songs,  plays  and  dancing  for  children?  p.  86. 

4.  Why  should  children  have  toys  and  what  toys  are  good? 

5.  What  do  the  kindergartens  teach  in  regard  to  occupations?  p.  90. 

6.  In  allowing  children  to  help  mother  what  advantages  are  there  to  be 

gained?  pp.  91-93. 

7.  How  can  mother  make  helping  a  benefit?  p.  93. 

8.  What  mistakes  are  mothers  liable  to  make  in  setting  the  example  of 

“willing  industry ”?  p.  95. 

9.  How  does  one  relieve  the  monotony  of  household  tasks  for  the  children? 

p.  96. 

10.  In  what  does  one  find  the  beautiful  for  the  children  to  do?  p.  96. 

11.  What  is  meant  by  the  right  spirit?  p.  96. 

12.  What  may  be  used  as  busy  work?  pp.  98-99. 

VI.  Child  Observation  and  Study  Project  6 

The  project  which  I  enjoyed  the  most  and  which  proved  most  worth 
while  was  my  last  year’s  project,  “Child  observation  and  study.”  (a)  I  chose 
this  project  because  I  am  very  fond  of  children  and  I  wanted  to  under¬ 
stand  these  children  and  their  problems.  I  wanted  to  see  how,  and  by  what 
methods  these  problems  could  be  solved,  (b)  I  found  out  something  about 
bringing  up  children.  I  understand  the  problems  of  children  better  than  I  did 
before.  I  understand  that  each  child  is  different  and  that  his  problems  must 
be  met  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  benefit  him.  He  must  be  trained  as  his  own 
individual  self  requires  and  not  necessarily  like  some  other  child  who  is  prac¬ 
tically  different  in  every  way.  (c)  For  a  personal  example,  my  cousin  was  a 
young  child  whom  1  could  be  with  and  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  growing  up 
to  be  selfish,  wilful,  and  spoiled.  Her  mother  did  not  realize  this  and  thought 
it  was  natural  for  the  child  to  act  this  way.  While  carrying  on  my  home 
project,  I  saw  these  other  children  and  realized  my  cousin  was  not  given  the 
right  discipline.  Her  problems  were  not  met  in  the  right  way  and  she  natu¬ 
rally  did  tilings  as  she  pleased,  because  it  was  believed  that  what  went  for  her 
brother  also  went  for  her.  After  studying  the  lessons  with  her  mother,  her 
discipline  and  general  bringing  up  was  changed  and  although  it  is  rather  soon 
to  notice  a  complete  change,  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained, 
(d  &  e)  If  has  not  affected  inv  home  directly  but  it  has  affected  the  home  life 
of  this  relative.  It  has  given  the  mother  more  confidence,  has  made  the 
bringing  up  of  the  child  easier  and  happier,  and  it  has  laid  a  good  foundation 
for  the  child’s  future  life.  It  has  influenced  my  home  lift'  in  that  if  there  are 
children,  my  observation  and  study  during  this  project  will  enable  me  to  bring 
up  other  children  in  a  way  that  they  will  be  better  physically,  morally,  and 
mentally,  and  will  make  them  better  citizens  of  their  state,  ready  to  serve 
i  heir  country. 

6  By  a  High  School  pupil. 
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VII.  Our  Class  in  Infant  and  Child  Care  7 

Here  in  Cattaraugus  County,  under  the  supervision  of  the  County  Board 
of  Health,  classes  in  baby  care  are  conducted  wherever  a  group  of  interested 
girls  can  be  organized.  Our  Wednesday  Part-Time  Class  was  fortunate  in 
having  such  an  opportunity  offered  to  us. 

Miss  Anna  MacDonough,  one  of  the  public  health  nurses,  gave  the 
instructions  at  the  Health  Clinic  in  our  City  Building.  Each  girl  had  type¬ 
written  lessons  in  Infant  and  Child  Care  to  be  studied  before  going  to  class. 
These  lessons  make  a  concise  reference  for  use  whenever  we  may  need  it. 

First,  we  considered  proper  home  conditions  and  nursery  equipment  for 
a  baby.  Miss  MacDonough  demonstrated  handling  and  dressing  a  baby, 
explaining  each  step  and  each  garment. 

At  the  next  lesson  one  of  the  girls  dressed  the  baby,  explaining  as  she 
proceeded.  We  reviewed  what  we  had  learned  in  the  previous  lesson  about 
the  baby’s  room,  bed,  bedding,  clothing,  and  care  of  clothing. 

For  our  third  lesson  the  nurse  showed  us  how  to  bathe  a  baby.  She  gave 
reasons  for  everything  she  did.  At  the  next  lesson  one  of  the  girls  bathed  the 
baby.  We  also  learned  about  the  right  food  for  a  baby  and  how  to  prepare  it 
if  bottle  food  is  necessary.  We  were  shown  different  kinds  of  bottles  and 
nipples  and  how  important  it  is  to  take  the  right  care  of  them;  also  how 
important  it  is  to  have  regular  feeding  hours  for  babies  and  young  children. 

At  the  fifth  lesson  one  of  the  girls  prepared  the  formula  and  poured  it 
into  bottles.  The  development  and  training  of  children  were  explained. 
We  were  instructed  about  sleeping  hours,  eating  habits,  regular  bowel  move¬ 
ment,  the  crying  habit,  use  of  pacifiers,  and  right  and  wrong  methods  of 
punishment. 

Our  last  lesson  was  a  written  test  which  we  all  passed.  No  girl  had 
missed  a  single  lesson  and  each  of  us  received  a  very  good-looking  certificate 
signed  by  the  county  health  officials.  All  girls  at  some  time  during  their  lives 
have  something  to  do  with  care  of  a  baby  and  I  think  we  ought  to  know  the 
things  that  are  good  for  the  baby  and  those  that  are  not. 

VIII.  Training  of  Children8 

The  most  interesting  thing  I  have  learned  since  attending  Part-Time 
School  is  the  proper  training  and  feeding  of  children.  It  has  not  only  taught 
me  childhood  training  but  it  has  helped  the  mother  of  a  very  spoiled  child. 

The  child  I  am  referring  to  would  not  eat  and  just  had  his  own  way  in 
everything  he  did.  Before  I  told  his  mother  some  of  the  things  I  learned 
at  Part-Time  School,  she  would  just  pet  him  and  coax  him  to  eat.  I  told  her 
that  he  would  never  eat  or  amount  to  much  if  he  was  let  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

The  mother  tried  doing  the  things  I  told  her,  such  as  keeping  his  dessert 
from  him  until  he  had  finished  his  dinner.  Since  he  liked  his  dessert 
very  much  he  would  then  eat  his  dinner  without  any  delay.  He  finally  began 
picking  up  weight.  Another  good  habit  he  formed  was  taking  an  afternoon 

7  By  Dorothy  Prusinoski,  a  pupil,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  Part-Time  School. 

8  By  a  Part-Time  School  pupil. 
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nap.  The  way  she  did  this  was  by  promising  him  he  could  go  down  in  the- 
yard  with  the  other  children  to  play,  if  he  first  had  his  nap. 

I  think  that  the  idea  of  teaching  young  girls  the  training  of  children  is  a 
very  wise  thing.  The  children  who  are  trained  properly  soon  lose  their  bad 
habits  and  their  mothers  feel  they  are  easier  to  manage. 

Most  of  the  little  children  brought  to  the  Part-Time  School  were  either 
bashful  or  spoiled.  After  coming  to  school  two  or  three  times,  they  lost  both 
of  these  bad  habits.  When  children  first  saw  each  other  they  would  not  play 
because  they  were  bashful  or  not  used  to  meeting  other  children.  They  have 
overcome  this  very  nicely,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them  playing  with  each 
other  and  sharing  their  toys.  At  feeding  time  some  of  them  at  first  would 
sit  at  the  table  and  just  look  at  the  food  but  would  not  attempt  to  eat  any  of  it. 

The  children  arrive  at  1  p.  m.  Girls  assist  with  removing  wraps.  From 
1:15  to  2:30  p.  m.  they  have  free  play.  At  2:30  the  girls  take  them  for  a 
walk;  at  3:00  p.  m.  they  come  back  and  rest  for  about  forty  minutes.  They 
then  wash  and  from  4:00  to  6:00  p.  m.  they  have  supper  and  play  and  then 
go  home. 

IX.  Pupil’s  Letter  on  Child  Care  Course 
Dear  Miss  Kauffman: 

We  are  studying  “ Child  Care,”  in  school,  and  I  think  it  is  very  interesting. 
We  first  studied  how  to  bathe  a  baby,  and  then  practiced  on  a  doll.  Some 
interesting  things  about  bathing  a  baby  are  when  you  have  to  test  the  water 
to  see  if  it  is  too  warm  and  how  to  hold  the  baby  when  you  undress  and  dress 
him.  You  should  have  the  clothes  within  reach  and  a  towel  read\r  so  you  can 
set  the  baby  upon  it  and  dry  him.  The  creases  of  the  body  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned.  If  they  are  red,  rub  them  with  oil.  The  baby  should  be 
bathed  before  feeding,  and  should  not  be  taken  out  doors,  until  half  an  hour 
later. 

Not  long  ago  we  bathed  a  real  baby,  a  girl  named  Barbara,  two  years  old. 
She  was  rather  cute  and  liked  her  bath.  She  was  playing  around  as  though 
she  was  home  and  we  were  glad  of  that,  because  we  want  this  place  to  make 
people  feel  at  home. 

We  also  had  the  lesson  on  feeding  a  baby  and  thought  that  very  interest¬ 
ing.  A  baby  should  be  fed  at  certain  times  and  not  in  between.  If  he  is 
asleep  at  feeding  time  he  must  be  awakened.  If  the  baby  cannot  be  fed  on 
mother’s  milk,  cow’s  milk  is  best.  The  important  thing  in  feeding  is  to  keep 
the  nipple  and  bottle  very  clean.  When  older  the  baby  could  be  fed  a  little 
fruit  juice,  cereal,  vegetables,  cooked  fruits  put  through  a  sieve. 

The  baby  should  have  lots  of  sleep  also.  This  is  as  far  as  we  went,  bill 
we  will  continue  studying  the  feeding  and  general  care  of  children. 

Yours  truly, 

Mary  B - . 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  LESSONS  IN  ENTERTAINING  AND 

HOSPITALITY 

The  Pleasing  and  Gracious  Homemaker. — The  ideal 
hostess  in  the  home  is  much  to  be  admired  by  all  women. 
It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  leaders  in  education  for  the 
home  that  training  in  Home  Economics  should  lead  to 
gracious  womanhood.  As  teachers  we  should  be  able  to 
inspire  and  help  our  pupils  to  become  pleasing  hostesses. 
Thus  far  our  lessons  in  Homemaking  have  given  little  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  field,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  branched 
out  into  helping  the  girl  or  adult  with  this  problem  of  enter¬ 
taining  and  home  hospitality.  The  author  remembers  in 
her  teaching,  and  nearly  all  teachers  of  Home  Economics 
have  done  the  same,  that  the  only  lesson  on  entertaining 
was  the  annual  dinner  at  the  close  of  the  school  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  faculty  of  the 
High  School.  This  is  still  an  excellent  way  to  teach  some¬ 
thing  in  entertaining,  but  it  only  represents  a  beginning. 
The  teacher  who  definitely  plans  a  series  of  lessons  including 
Hospitality  and  Entertaining  with  actual  practice  is  helping 
to  meet  this  vital  problem  of  the  girls  or  women  who  attend 
our  classes. 

How  to  Plan  Lessons  in  Entertaining  in  the  Home. — 

Of  course  the  question  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
41  How  can  I  plan  these  lessons  so  the  pupils  will  be  interested, 
and  what  are  the  problems  of  entertaining  and  recreation 
of  my  pupils  in  the  community  where  I  teach?”  We  often 
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delude  ourselves  by  thinking  that  very  little  entertaining 
continues  in  the  home,  and  say  to  ourselves,  why  include 
this  in  our  course;  but  surveys  and  investigations  show  the 
home  still  to  be  the  center  of  many  forms  of  entertainment, 
and  the  fine  graces  of  hospitality  still  characterize  the  home 
life  of  our  nation.  Therefore,  if  we  do  interest  the  girl  or 
woman  in  becoming  an  ideal  hostess,  this  will  contribute 


Fig.  19.  An  Evening  School  class  plans  a  bridal  buffet  supper  at  school  in  honor  of  six  en¬ 
gaged  girls  of  the  class. 


definitely  to  better  home  life.  Possibly  the  best  place  to 
begin  this  is  in  the  food  classes.  In  our  meal  lessons  we  can 
easily  appoint  the  hostess  and  assign  our  guests  from  the 
members  of  the  class,  thereby  setting  up  the  same  relation¬ 
ship  as  we  would  find  at  home  when  guests  are  present. 
This  should  be  carried  out  in  a  number  of  the  food  lessons 
and  not  in  just  two  or  three.  The  author  recalls  in  one  of 
her  visits  to  a  school  that  she  was  invited  by  one  of  the  girls 
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as  a  guest  to  a  luncheon  they  were  preparing.  The  hostess 
most  graciously  assigned  us  to  our  places  and  served  us  in 
a  charming  manner.  Our  table  conversation  was  interesting 
and  everyone  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  way  this 
lesson  developed.  When  the  teacher  asked  her  about  the 
results  she  told  her,  and  much  to  her  surprise  the  teacher 
said,  “The  girl  who  was  hostess  has  given  us  an  endless 
amount  of  trouble  as  a  truant  and  we  are  glad  she  interested 
herself  in  that  lesson.”  Interest  is  usually  displayed  in 
these  lessons  by  all  types  of  girls  and  women. 

Guests  Should  Be  Invited. — After  the  girls  in  the  class 
have  some  practice  among  themselves,  outside  guests  should 
be  invited.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  these  guests,  and  it  is 
usually  a  good  thing  to  do  for  it  will  interest  the  outsider 
in  the  Department  of  Homemaking.  The  teachers,  mothers 
and  influential  business  men  or  women  of  the  town  or  com¬ 
munity  will  prove  interesting  guests.  Occasionally  the  class 
might  plan,  prepare  and  serve  a  dinner  or  banquet  to  an 
organization  of  the  school  or  community. 

What  Type  of  Entertaining  Can  We  Plan? — A  Tea  is 
something  all  girls  like  to  know  how  to  carry  out  properly. 
One  girl  asked  a  teacher  what  was  usually  worn  to  a  tea 
and  what  you  were  expected  to  do,  so  this  teacher  took  the 
cue  from  this  girl  and  the  class  gave  a  tea.  In  reports  that 
follow,  three  different  plans  are  proposed  for  carrying  out 
a  tea.  All  were  equally  successful.  Parties  of  various 
types  may  be  organized.  With  the  Child  Care  Lessons  a 
children’s  party  may  be  given.  The  project  from  Mount 
Yernon  in  this  chapter  is  interesting  because  its  aims  were 
two-fold,  namely,  to  teach  the  girls  something  of  the  nature 
of  entertainment  for  children  and  to  make  a  study  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  responses  to  play.  Friday  night  or  Sunday  night 
suppers  or  teas  have  been  of  interest  to  older  girls  in  high 
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school  and  part-time  school,  and  to  adults  and  students  in 
evening  school.  The  older  student  often  has  the  problem 
of  entertaining  her  friends  with  a  bridge  luncheon  or  after¬ 
theater  luncheon,  or  planning  for  refreshments  for  a  party. 
A  group  of  adults  in  the  Evening  School  of  Hornell,  New 


Fia.  20.  The  dining-room  table  arranged  for  serving  the  supper. 

York,  enrolled  for  a  unit  of  twelve  lessons  in  Party  Lunch¬ 
eons  last  year,  while  for  a  number  of  years  young  girls  have 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  Evening  Schools  in  Buffalo  for  a  course 
in  Luncheons  for  Special  Occasions.  Several  girls  in  this 
group  expected  to  marry,  so  a  wedding  buffet  luncheon 
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was  planned  and  carried  out  to  help  these  young  women 
with  the  particular  luncheon  they  expected  to  have  at  the 
time  of  their  wedding.  A  reception  such  as  could  be  planned 
in  any  home  was  another  feature  of  this  series.  Committees 
were  appointed  for  receiving  guests,  preparing  refreshments, 
serving,  and  entertaining  guests. 

Help  the  Classes  with  Their  Own  Entertaining. — One 
finds  in  talking  with  girls  in  some  of  the  classes  that  they 
are  giving  parties  at  home,  but  have  no  place  for  enter¬ 
taining  their  guests  and  often  serve  inappropriate  food  at 
night.  One  teacher  was  quite  shocked  at  the  type  of  enter¬ 
tainment  selected  by  the  student  hostess  for  her  guests’ 
entertainment,  so  succeeded  in  planning  with  her  wholesome 
games  for  the  evening.  One  teacher  had  planned  a  party 
at  the  house  where  her  classes  are  conducted  and  shortly 
after  this  one  girl  asked  for  the  use  of  the  house  to  entertain 
her  friends.  The  request  was  granted  and  the  teacher  acted 
as  chaperon  while  the  girls  in  the  homemaking  class  planned 
and  prepared  the  refreshments  and  provided  the  decorations. 

How  This  Teaching  Carries  Over  into  the  Home. — This 
work  often  carries  over,  as  was  the  case  in  one  school  where 
several  continuation  girls  stopped  in  to  see  their  teacher, 
one  noon  during  recess  from  work,  and  invited  her  to  a 
party.  They  also  asked  her  advice  on  refreshments  and 
entertainment.  Their  own  decisions  were  accepted  by  the 
teacher  after  a  discussion  of  their  plans.  They  frankly  said, 
“We  learned  how  to  do  this  that  day  we  had  a  party  at 
school.”  The  average  grade  girl  has  been  interested  in  this 
because  she  is  learning  how  she  may  assist  her  mother  with 
entertaining  guests  at  home.  She  is  always  attracted  by 
parties,  and  several  teachers  have  planned  with  these  girls 
a  birthday  party  for  small  children  or  for  girls  of  their  own 
ages  and  have  given  such  parties  at  school.  The  holidays 
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and  anniversary  days  are  good  days  in  which  to  plan  for 
entertaining  and  hospitality  lessons.  The  outdoor  party  or 
picnic  is  enjoyed  by  all  and  may  form  a  part  of  this  unit. 
If  one  wonders  sometimes  how  good  social  usages  can  be 
taught,  the  answer  has  been  found  in  these  participating, 
experiencing  lessons  in  which  teachers  and  pupils  go  through 
these  social  functions  wherein  young  people  learn  by  doing 
and  learn  so  that  their  own  practice  follows  naturally  the 
standard  they  have  had  set. 

Topics  for  Lessons  and  Aids  in  Teaching. — In  planning 
lessons  of  this  kind  the  following  topics  should  be  included: 
invitations,  duties  of  the  hostess,  introductions,  receiving 
guests,  entertaining  guests,  appropriate  clothes,  refresh¬ 
ments  or  proper  food,  decorations,  proper  appointments  for 
the  table,  serving  dishes,  and  etiquette  and  manners  for  all 
occasions. 

Some  helpful  books  for  teaching  this  unit  are:  Manners 
and  Conduct ,  Allyn  and  Bacon;  Everyday  Manners ,  by  the 
Faculty  of  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  the 
Macmillan  Company;  Helen  Starrett,  The  Charm  of  Fine 
Manners,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  Clark  and  Quigley, 
Etiquette  Jr.,  Doubleday,  Doran,  and  Company;  Mme. 
Grundy’s  Book,  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  New  York 
City;  Harris  and  Lacey,  Everyday  Foods,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  Gunn,  Table  Service  and  Decoration,  Lippincott; 
Beth  Bailey,  Meal  Planning  and  Table  Sendee,  The  Manual 
Arts  Press;  Calvert,  First  Course  in  Homemaking ,  Turner 
Smith  &  Company;  and  Kenyon  and  Hopkins,  Junior  Home 
Problems,  Sanborn  and  Company;  and  the  new  texts,  Justin 
and  Rust,  Problems  in  Home  Living ,  and  Bomar,  Social 
Aspects  of  Home  Making,  .J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Lesson  outlines  for  the  pupil  may  assist  in  presenting 
lessons  and  carrying  out  the  project.  Illustrations  from 
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magazines  and  books  are  always  suggestive  to  the  pupil  and 
should  be  used.  When  the  teacher  has  an  apartment  or 
house  for  this  teaching,  it  should  certainly  be  an  easy  matter 
to  arrange  such  lessons  most  effectively.  If  these  rooms  are 
not  available,  the  dining-room,  or  clothing-room  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department  may  be  improvised  and  used, 
or  even  a  corner  in  the  kitchen  may  be  arranged  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  one  of  the  reports.  And  how  much  better  it  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  community  and  have  access  to  a  home  as 
we  read  that  Miss  Krebs’  class  did  at  Marathon,  New  York. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSONS 

To  assist  the  teacher  in  presenting  lessons  in  Entertain¬ 
ing  and  Hospitality  as  outlined  in  this  chapter,  several  lesson 
outlines  and  reports  are  given,  together  with  the  teachers’ 
course  of  studies  as  follows: 

I.  Teachers’  Course  on  Etiquette  for  High  School 
Students. 

II.  Pupils’  Outline — Table  Manners  (for  Boys  and 
Girls). 

III.  Pupil’s  Report — A  Tea  Given  by  High  School 
Girls. 

IY.  A  Teacher’s  Report — A  Lesson  in  Hospitality  for 
Senior  High  School  Girls. 

V.  A  Teacher’s  Report — Afternoon  Tea,  a  Coopera¬ 
tive  Project  of  Girls  from  Homemaking  Classes 
in  Two  High  Schools. 

VI.  A  Part-Time  Pupil’s  Report — An  Easter  Party. 

VII.  A  High  School  Pupil’s  Home  Project  Report — 
Entertaining  in  the  Home. 

VIII.  A  Teacher’s  Report — The  Christmas  Party  Given 
by  Part-Time  Girls. 

IX.  A  Part-Time  Pupil’s  Report — The  L.  B.  F.  Club. 
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X.  A  Teacher’s  Letter — Home  Life  and  Hospitality 
Unit  for  Adults  in  the  Evening  School. 

XI.  A  Teacher’s  Course  for  Adults — Unit  Home  Life 
and  Hospitality  in  the  Evening  School. 

I.  Course  on  Etiquette 

Lesson 

1.  Introductions. 

2.  Cards  and  Calls. 

3.  Invitations,  Acceptances,  Regrets. 

4.  Invitations. 

5.  Travel  etiquette. 

6.  Courtesies  between  men  and  girls. 

7.  Children’s  manners  (parties). 

8.  Table  manners,  Everyday  manners  at  home. 

9.  Social  dancing. 

10.  Polite  notes. 

11.  Guest  and  hostess. 

12.  Conversation. 

13.  Motor  ways. 

14.  Afternoon  teas  and  receptions. 

Assembly  periods  for  boys  and  girls:  (given  by  four  teachers  and  drama¬ 
tized  by  pupils). 

1.  Courtesy  in  public.  Scene:  Street  car. 

2.  Courtesy  in  business.  Scene:  Office. 

3.  Courtesy  in  home.  Scene:  Family. 

4.  Social  courtesy.  Scene:  Introductions  and  dancing. 

References 

Emily  Post,  Etiquette ,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Helen  Starrett,  The  Charm,  of  Fine  Manners ,  Lippincott. 

Mme.  Grundy's  Book ,  the  Woman's  Horne  Companion,  New  York. 

II.  Table  Manners — Pupil’s  Outline 1  2 
Objectives. — To  teach  boys  and  girls  the  essentials  of  good  tabic  manners. 

When  you  are  a  guest  at  a  meal 

1.  Wait  to  be  assigned  your  place  at  the  table  by  the  hostess  and  remain 

standing  until  she  is  seated. 

2.  D.o  not  begin  to  eat  until  all  have  been  served. 

1  Given  by  Ethel  Ncwlands,  formerly  Head  of  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment,  Technical  High  School.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  a  unit  of  14  lessons;  00  girls 
enrolled. 

2  Prepared  by  Emma  A.  Krebs  and  Mary  B.  Sass,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Con¬ 
tinuation  School. 
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3.  Knives  and  forks  that  have  been  picked  up  in  eating  should  never  rest 

anywhere  but  on  the  plate. 

4.  When  you  have  cut  off  a  small  piece  of  food  the  general  rule  is  to  rest  your 

knife  across  the  plate,  and  transfer  your  fork  to  your  right  hand. 
(Knives  are  used  for  spreading  and  cutting  food;  spoons  for  foods 
combined  with  a  liquid;  forks  are  used  for  all  foods  wherever  possible.) 

5.  A  spoon  when  not  in  use  should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  dish  in  which  it 

belongs  (unless  there  is  plate  under  the  dish,  then  place  on  plate  instead 
of  in  the  dish;  also,  do  not  leave  spoons  in  cups). 

6.  Never  spread  a  whole  piece  of  bread  at  one  time  at  the  table.  Break  it 

in  halves  and  if  it  is  still  a  large  piece  break  it  again  and  spread  one  little 
piece  at  a  time.  If  a  bread  and  butter  plate  is  provided,  your  bread 
belongs  there. 

7.  Do  not  take  more  upon  your  plate  than  you  want  and  eat  what  is  set 

before  you. 

8.  When  helping  yourself  to  sugar  use  spoon  provided;  never  use  your  own 

spoon. 

9.  After  stirring  your  coffee,  remove  the  spoon  from  your  cup  and  place  it  in 

your  saucer. 

10.  Always  drink  from  cup,  not  from  saucer.  Never  blow  on  drink  to  cool  it. 

11.  In  eating  salad,  cut  off  with  your  fork  as  much  as  you  wish  to  put  in  your 

mouth  at  one  time. 

12.  Never  stack  your  dishes  in  front  of  you  when  you  have  finished  eating. 

13.  Never  play  with  your  silver. 

14.  Never  lick  your  fingers  or  silver. 

15.  Between  courses  when  talking,  it  is  permissible  to  rest  your  elbows  on 

the  table,  but  one  should  never  sprawl. 

16.  Never  smack  your  lips  over  your  food. 

17.  Never  pick  your  teeth  at  the  table  or  in  public. 

18.  Never  make  comments  about  food  that  is  served  to  you  either  as  a  guest 

or  at  home. 

19.  Remain  seated  until  hostess  rises  from  table. 

20.  In  own  home  or  when  you  are  a  guest  for  more  than  one  meal,  fold  your 

napkin;  otherwise  lay  it  beside  you. 

21.  When  passing  out  of  the  room,  women  go  first. 

22.  When  accidents  occur  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible.  Make  eating 

an  art;  observe  good  form  and  practice  at  home  so  that  you  may  appear 
at  ease  when  a  guest  at  some  other  table.  ‘  ‘  Eat  at  your  table  as  you 
would  eat  at  the  table  of  a  king.” 

Work  to  be  Done 

1.  Give  correct  ways  of  handling  spoon  at  the  table;  forks;  knives. 

2.  How  do  you  know  when  to  be  seated  at  the  table?  When  to  leave  the  table 

after  eating? 

3.  What  is  the  correct  way  of  eating  bread  at  the  table?  salad?  dessert? 

4.  Give  four  don’ts  for  eating. 

5.  Is  it  permissible  to  rest  your  elbows  on  the  table?  If  so,  when? 
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6.  Dramatize  correct  deportment  at  a  simple  dinner;  or  write  on  Every  Day 
Table  Manners. 


III.  A  Tea  3 

Our  Foods-II  class  of  the  Homemaking  course  in  Marathon  High  School 
gave  a  tea  to  the  ladies  of  the  town  on  October  twenty-first,  1927.  Mrs. 
Greeman,  a  resident  who  is  interested  in  our  work,  kindly  gave  over  her  home 
and  equipment  for  our  use. 

The  food  was  planned,  prepared,  and  served  by  our  class.  We  planned 
for  seventy  people.  As  there  was  not  room  for  all  to  come  at  once,  part  of 
the  guests  were  asked  to  come  from  four  to  five,  and  the  rest  from  five  until  six. 
The  girls  also  changed  duties  at  five  o’clock. 

The  duties  were  as  follows:  One  tea  server,  two  waitresses,  and  three  or 
four  assistant  hostesses.  Mrs.  Greeman,  our  teacher,  and  two  prominent 
ladies  of  the  town  acted  as  real  hostesses. 

The  menu  was: 

Olive  and  nut  sandwiches 
Cream  cheese  and  pimento  sandwiches 
Little  fancy  cakes  Brownies 

Meats  Salted  nuts 

Tea 

The  tea  was  served  with  lemon,  orange,  sugar,  cream,  and  hot  water. 

When  the  ladies  arrived  they  were  given  a  hearty  wrelcome  by  one  of  the 
girls.  Another  girl  showed  them  where  to  remove  their  wraps.  After  they 
had  done  this,  they  went  to  greet  the  hostesses;  then  they  were  invited  by  one 
of  our  class  into  the  dining-room. 

The  plan  of  serving  was  made  as  simple  as  possible.  The  tea  was  poured 
by  a  girl  sitting  at  the  table,  and  then  passed  to  the  people  by  one  of  the 
waitresses.  Then  the  other  waitress  passed  the  tray  with  the  tea  accompani¬ 
ments.  She  was  followed  by  the  first  waitress  carrying  the  sandwiches,  cakes, 
and  brownies.  The  other  waitress  then  came  with  the  meats  and  nuts. 

The  table  was  very  prettily  decorated.  The  centerpiece  was  a  bowl  of 
marigolds  and  larkspur.  Tall  yellow  candles  were  used,  and  there  were  also 
two  on  the  buffet  to  match. 

After  eating,  the  ladies  visited  for  a  few  minutes,  made  their  farewells  to 
the  hostesses,  and  then  went  home. 

As  none  of  the  girls  had  ever  given  a  tea,  and  only  one  or  two  had  ever 
attended  one,  it  was  a  very  delightful  and  interesting  experience.  I  feel  that 
we  owe  much  to  the  Foods  I  Class  for  helping  in  the  kitchen,  and  still  more  to 
Mrs.  Greeman  for  the  use  of  her  home  and  equipment. 


IV.  A  Lesson  in  Hospitality  4 

When  I  had  the  girls  entertain  at  tea  I  simply  divided  the  class  into 
two  groups.  For  one  day  Group  1  were  the  hostesses.  They  prepared  the 
tea,  supposedly  Sunday  evening  tea,  did  the  usual  little  household  tasks  of 
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3  By  a  pupil  in  llomemaking  III,  High  School,  New  York. 
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making  the  dining-room  and  living-room,  which  we  improvised  in  one  end 
of  the  laboratory,  neat  and  attractive.  Each  member  of  Group  I  had  an 
especial  place  to  fill  as  one  girl  was  the  mother,  another  the  father,  etc.  The 
girls  in  Group  II  had  only  the  responsibility  of  making  themselves  interesting 
and  welcome  guests.  They  arrived  in  groups  of  one  or  two  at  the  proper  time 
before  tea  and  were  ushered  into  the  living-room  by  the  hostess  who  had 
planned  her  work  so  carefully  that  she  could  entertain  her  guests  with  ease  and 
graciousness.  Then  a  light  Sunday  evening  tea  was  served;  not  buffet  style, 
as  I  wanted  the  girls  to  have  the  practice  of  presiding  and  serving  at  the  table. 
The  menu  consisted  of  shrimp  wiggle,  biscuits,  and  a  fruit  pudding.  After 
tea  there  was  a  short  time  of  conversation.  Then  the  guests  departed,  leaving 
the  hostesses  to  complete  their  household  duties. 

V.  Afternoon  Tea  5 

November  17-19  the  Southern  District  Teachers  Association  met  in 
conference  in  Elmira.  With  the  Home  Economics  meeting  came  the  problem 
of  entertaining. 

Elmira  has  two  high  schools,  the  “Academy”  and  the  Southside  High 
School,  in  opposite  ends  of  town,  and  two  separate  departments  of  Home 
Economics.  The  practice  house,  where  we  wished  to  serve  a  tea  for  the  Home 
Economics  teachers,  is  in  connection  with  the  Southside  High  School.  The 
problem,  we  found,  was  to  have  it  in  the  house  and  have  girls  from  both 
high  schools  help. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  supervisor  we  planned  to  have  four  girls  chosen 
from  the  Academy  and  six  from  the  Southside  School.  Two  of  the  Academy 
girls  poured  tea,  with  the  other  two  assisting  them. 

A  service  was  set  on  each  end  of  the  table  in  the  dining-room,  with  cups, 
saucers,  spoons,  sugar,  cream,  lemon,  and  cloves  on  the  table.  The  girl 
pouring  handed  the  tea  to  the  assistant  who  would  add  whatever  the  guest 
desired. 

The  remaining  girls  were  divided  into  three  groups  of  two  each.  The 
first  group  had  charge  of  making  fresh  tea  and  keeping  the  water  boiling. 
The  second  group  assisted  at  the  serving  table,  by  replenishing  supplies. 
The  third  group  passed  among  the  guests  who  were  assembled  in  the  living- 
room  with  second  helpings  of  tea,  cookies  and  accessories. 

We  attempted  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  project  from  the  first.  The 
girls  made  the  cookies,  helped  to  decorate  the  rooms,  and  also  to  entertain 
the  guests  and  make  them  feel  at  home  and  welcome. 

The  practice  house  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Homemaking  students  in  the  Elmira  Schools. 
The  teachers  in  the  district  were  interested  in  the  home  and  the  girls  were 
only  too  proud  to  show  it,  and  point  out  all  of  its  interesting  features. 

We  really  feel  that  the  project  was  of  lasting  value  to  the  girls,  and  a 
very  worth  while  one.  It  brought  out  very  clearly  some  points  which  we 
would  not  have  been  able  otherwise  to  explain  clearly. 

5  By  Mrs.  Marion  A.  Burdick,  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Elmira  Free 
Academy,  Elmira,  N.  V. 
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VI.  An  Easter  Party6 

An  Easter  party  was  given  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  25,  from  3  to 
5  p.  m.  in  North  School.  The  party  was  arranged  by  the  girls  of  the  “Be 
Square”  and  the  “Merrymakers”  Clubs  of  the  Part-Time  School.  The 
guests  were  the  mothers  and  friends  of  the  girls. 

They  were  received  by  the  reception  committee  who  checked  their  wraps. 
They  were  then  taken  to  the  Community  Room  where  an  interesting  program 
was  given.  It  was  as  follows: 

A  piano  solo  by  Miss  Martha  Kromalney,  a  high  school  student;  a  Dutch 
dance  by  Elizabeth  Casler  and  Agatha  Ingersoll;  a  talk  on  ‘  ‘  My  Trip  Abroad  ” 
by  Miss  Daisy  Harter. 

The  guests  were  then  invited  into  the  dining-room  where  refreshments, 
consisting  of  cocoa,  cookies,  and  candy,  were  served.  These  were  prepared 
by  the  girls  in  their  morning  cookery  classes.  The  color  scheme  used  was 
yellow  and  white,  carrying  out  the  idea  of  spring.  In  the  center  of  the  table 
was  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  daffodils.  At  the  departure  of  the  guests  they 
expressed  their  appreciation  for  the  enjoyable  afternoon. 

VII.  Entertaining  in  the  Home7 

I  believe  the  home  project  that  has  proven  most  worth  while  in  m3r  home 
is  one  which  I  finished  in  my  second  year  of  the  Homemaking  course.  I  had 
to  plan  a  menu  of  a  supper  to  be  served  at  a  party  in  the  evening,  order  the 
food,  have  it  prepared  to  my  liking  and  entertain  my  guests,  who  were  about 
sixteen  in  number.  I  chose  this  project  as  it  was  my  turn  to  entertain  my 
Sunday  School  class  and  I  wished  to  save  my  mother  most  of  the  work  of 
preparation  and  entertaining.  I  also  wished  to  gain  experience  in  being 
hostess  and  in  doing  the  actual  work. 

This  project  has  solved  for  me  many  problems  such  as  how  to  set  an 
attractive  table,  how  to  plan  a  late  supper  or  almost  any  meal  for  a  number  of 
guests,  and  has  given  me  knowledge  of  baking,  cooking,  and  serving  for  more 
than  the  family.  I  was  glad  to  work  on  this  problem  of  having  the  party 
as  it  gave  me  experience  in  solving  these  problems,  and  also  because  it  made 
easier  my  mother’s  entertainment  of  the  class.  About  the  only  problem  1 
could  not  solve  was  to  judge  the  amount  of  dessert  to  be  used.  I  made  more 
than  was  necessary  and  of  course  it  was  not  used,  but  through  other  parties 
I  have  given  I  believe  I  have  solved  this  problem  now.  This  party’s  results 
have  improved  our  home  life  and  been  of  benefit  to  me  a  great  deal  as  it  has 
made  me  a  more  successful  hostess,  able  to  set  a  more  attractive  table,  and 
has  saved  money  in  our  home  in  the  preparing  and  buying  of  food. 

VIII.  The  Christmas  Party8 

The  girls  of  the  Monday  afternoon  Homemaking  class  have  been  in  part- 
time  school  two  and  one-half  years  and  have  had  two  Christmas  parties  for 
t  hemselves.  This  year,  they  decided  to  entertain  some  less  fortunate  children 

6  Written  by  a  pupil  of  Part-Time  School,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

7  By  a  pupil  in  High  School,  New  York. 

8  By  Maude  Smith,  Teacher,  Part-Time  School,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 
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instead.  Miss  Anna  Gethins,  Visiting  Teacher,  was  consulted  and  she 
cooperated  very  kindly  by  inviting  the  children  through  the  Welfare  Organ¬ 
ization  in  Mount  Vernon.  A  sister  of  one  of  the  girls  drove  around  to  the 
homes  and  brought  the  children  in  her  car;  later  she  took  them  home.  They 
ranged  in  age  from  five  to  ten  years,  girls  and  boys. 

The  part-time  girls  were  as  enthusiastic  as  the  children  and  enjoyed  the 
party  as  much  as  they.  The  girls  had  charge  of  the  games,  refreshments, 
and  decorations.  Some  of  the  games  played  were:  finding  beans,  musical 
chair,  potato  race,  drop  the  handkerchief,  forfeits,  etc. 

The  dining-room  was  decorated  with  red  and  green  crepe  paper.  Four 
red  candles  were  lighted  on  the  table  and  a  large  Jack  Horner  Pie  held  a  gift 
for  each  child.  The  girls  had  previously  made  tiny  baskets  like  poinsettias 
and  filled  them  with  candy.  One  of  these  was  at  each  child’s  plate.  Cocoa, 
home-made  cake,  and  fruit  were  served.  Then  the  children  were  taken 
upstairs.  On  one  of  the  classroom  tables  was  an  array  of  groceries.  Each 
child  selected  the  things  he  wanted  to  take  home.  One  little  boy  selected  a 
bag  of  flour  because  he  wanted  his  mother  to  make  some  bread  he  was  fond  of. 
Each  child  had  quite  an  armful  of  things.  The  groceries  had  been  brought  by 
girls  from  all  the  Homemaking  classes  and  those  that  the  children  did  not 
take  home  were  distributed  the  next  day  among  some  other  needy  families. 
The  pupils  and  guests  alike  agreed  that  it  had  been  a  jolly  afternoon  and  they 
all  went  home  happy. 

IX.  L.  B.  F.  Club9 

In  the  store  where  I  am  employed  there  are  some  girls  who  attend  a 
different  part-time  school  from  the  one  that  I  do.  A  few  days  ago  we  were 
talking  about  our  schools.  The  girls  were  all  quite  eager  for  the  time  to 
come  when  they  would  no  longer  have  to  attend  and  thought  it  strange 
because  I  was  so  interested  in  school,  hated  to  miss  a  day,  and  was  so  glad 
when  it  was  my  day  to  go. 

Then  I  explained  the  reason.  Besides  our  regular  school  work,  interest 
has  been  created  in  our  new  apartment,  our  club,  and  library.  These  we 
have  acquired  through  the  cooperation  of  the  girls  and  our  teacher.  I  will 
now  tell  you  what  I  told  them  and  perhaps  other  part-time  school  girls  will 
read  this  and  be  benefited  by  it. 

The  first  year  our  teacher  was  here,  she  tried  her  best  to  get  us  to  form  a 
club  but  we  were  too  interested  in  planning  our  apartment  to  do  anything 
about  a  club.  Then  this  year  after  these  plans  were  completed  she  spoke 
again  of  a  club.  We  decided  to  have  a  class  meeting  and  here  she  convinced 
us  that  we  would  enjoy  a  club.  Then  we  began  to  think  of  a  name.  We 
handed  in  our  suggestions  and  they  were  all  written  on  the  blackboard  for 
us  to  choose  what  we  liked  best.  This  was  the  result — L.  B.  F.  Club:  “ Let’s 
be  friends.” 

We  then  elected  an  officer  from  each  class,  and  held  our  first  meeting  the 
third  Thursday  in  November.  At  this  meeting  we  initiated  those  who  were 
to  belong. 

9  By  a  pupil  in  Lansingburgh  Part-Time  School. 
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On  our  next  school  day  we  made  plans  for  a  Christmas  party  and  tree. 
These  were  successfully  carried  out.  Refreshments  were  served  and  dancing 
was  enjoyed.  We  also  had  the  privilege  of  inviting  our  friends  to  this  party. 
We  cleared  six  dollars  so  we  then  began  to  wonder  what  we  would  do  with  it. 

All  the  girls  in  my  class  are  very  fond  of  books,  though  some  find  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  go  to  a  public  library  every  week,  so  our  teacher  suggested  a  library 
in  our  school.  This  idea  was  accepted  by  all. 

To  start  it  off  the  teacher  donated  some  books  that  she  had  at  home. 
After  that  we  began  buying  books.  We  now  have  thirty-five  very  interesting 
ones.  When  we  are  to  have  new  books  we  vote  on  those  that  we  would  like 
by  talking  over  the  authors  who  write  best.  For  the  loan  of  the  book  for  one 
week  we  pay  five  cents.  This  enables  us  to  keep  buying  new  ones. 

We  then  had  a  theater  party.  The  reservations  were  made  for  the  class 
and  we  all  went  together.  After  the  show  we  went  to  the  Mandarin  and 
enjoyed  a  specially  prepared  dinner. 

The  next  thing  we  did  was  to  choose  a  club  ring.  The  order  is  in  now 
and  soon  we  will  have  them.  The  last  day  of  this  school  year  we  plan  on 
having  a  picnic.  All  the  girls  have  agreed  to  go  and  make  this  the  event  of 
the  year.  Some  of  our  girls  are  saving  money  for  a  trip  to  Lake  George  over 
the  week-end,  taking  our  teacher  as  chaperon. 

X.  Teacher’s  Letter  on  Home  Life  and  Hospitality — Unit  for  Adults10 
My  dear  Miss  Kauffman: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  11th,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  glad  if  my 
class  in  home  life  and  hospitality  proved  to  be  at  all  successful.  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  work  we  covered,  and  found  my  pupils  apparently  very  much 
interested. 

In  general,  I  followed  the  outline  given  in  the  bulletin  “Homemaking 
Education  in  the  Evening  Schools”  arranged  by  yourself. 

Under  the  lesson  “  Books  for  the  Home,”  we  visited  the  Public  Library 
and  the  librarian  showed  us  about,  looking  up  books,  etc.,  and  also  gave  a 
general  talk  on  books  and  the  library  and  its  use. 

We  were  able  to  obtain  an  orthophonic  victrola  with  good  records  which 
we  used  in  our  study  of  “Music  in  the  Home.” 

An  exhibit  of  paintings  was  visited  in  our  study  of  “Art  in  the  Home.” 

In  our  lessons  on  “Entertainment”  we  planned  and  carried  out  a  Sunday 
evening  supper,  an  afternoon  tea,  a  child’s  party,  a  buffet  wedding  luncheon, 
and  an  indoor  picnic. 

Each  time  we  chose  a  different  one  for  host,  hostess,  guest  or  guests,  cooks, 
assistant  cook,  waitresses,  and  dish  washers.  In  that  way,  each  one  received 
the  training  in  each  capacity. 

1  do  not  know  whether  I  have  given  you  the  material  you  desired  or  not. 
But  I  might  add  that  our  aim  throughout  the  entire  course  was  emphatically 
“ homemaking ”  and  not  “housekeeping,”  and  to  teach  the  homemaker  to 
prize  her  vantage  ground  with  its  social  and  spiritual  responsibilities. 

10  By  Helen  K.  Miller,  Teacher  of  Homemaking,  Evening  School,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 
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XI.  A  Unit  in  Home  Life  and  Hospitality11 
LESSON  I 

I.  The  Home  as  a  Center  of  Family  Life: 

A.  The  Family  Group: 

1.  Discuss  the  average  American  family. 

2.  Discuss  the  income  necessary  for  maintaining  the  average 
family  according  to  standards  of  living  and  ideals  of  family 
life. 

B.  What  Constitutes  a  Good  Home? 

1.  Material  side: 

a.  Good  food  practices. 

b.  Good  clothing  practices. 

c.  Good  shelter  practices. 

d.  Good  income  practices. 

e.  Good  health-sustaining  practices. 

f.  Recreation  practices. 

2.  Intellectual  side: 

a.  Books. 

b.  Pictures. 

c.  Music. 

d.  Table  conversation. 

e.  Entertaining  in  home. 

f.  Evenings  at  home. 

g.  School  work. 

h.  Religion. 

3.  Ethical  side: 

a.  Cooperation. 

b.  Conduct  one  to  another. 

c.  Rights  of  each  member  of  the  family. 

II.  Sunday  Night  Suppers: 

A.  Discuss  Sunday  night  suppers  in  general : 

1.  Carefully  planned  supper. 

2.  The  emergency  supper. 

B.  Plan  a  supper  to  be  prepared  and  served  by  class. 

LESSON  II 

The  Sunday  Night  Supper: 

A.  Preparation  of  the  meal: 

1.  Division  of  work. 

2.  Actual  cooking. 

3.  Laying  the  table. 

B.  Serving  the  meal. 

C.  Clearing  up. 

(Give  typed  menus  and  recipes  for  suppers  to  class.) 

11  By  Mrs.  Molsberry,  Teacher,  Evening  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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LESSON  III 

I.  Books  for  the  Home  (given  by  librarian) : 

A.  Discuss  the  selection  of  books  and  magazines  for  both  adults  and 

children. 

B.  Display  well-selected  books  and  magazines  of  various  types. 

II.  Afternoon  Tea: 

A.  Discuss  different  types  of  teas  and  ways  of  conducting  them. 

B.  Discuss  the  refreshments  for  a  tea. 

C.  Give  suggestions  for  dainty  canapes  and  sandwiches. 

D.  Plan  a  tea  to  be  prepared  and  served  by  the  class. 

LESSON  IV 

I.  The  Afternoon  Tea: 

A.  Preparation  of  the  refreshments: 

1.  Division  of  work. 

2.  Preparation  of  food. 

3.  Laying  the  table. 

B.  Serving  the  tea. 

C.  Clearing  up. 


lesson  v 

I.  Art  in  the  Home: 

Talk  on  fundamental  rules  and  principles  (given  by  an  art  teacher). 
II.  Special  Buffet  Luncheons: 

A.  Discuss  this  type  of  service  and  its  advantages. 

B.  Secret  of  success  of  this  type  of  meal: 

1.  Well-thought-out  menu. 

2.  Carefully  planned  decorations. 

3.  Properly  set  tables  and  side  tables. 

C.  Procedure  at  buffet  affairs. 

D.  Plan  a  wedding  luncheon  to  be  prepared  and  served  by  class. 

lesson  vi 

I.  The  Wedding  Buffet  Luncheon: 

A.  The  preparation: 

1.  Division  of  work. 

2.  Actual  cooking. 

3.  Arranging  the  table. 

B.  Serving  the  meal. 

C.  Clearing  up. 


lesson  vii 

I.  Education  in  the  Home: 

A.  Privilege  of  each  member  of  family  to  have  an  education. 

B.  When  and  where  to  obtain  it : 

1.  Reading  and  study  within  the  home. 
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2.  Schools: 

a.  Private. 

b.  Public. 

c.  Types. 

3.  Library. 

C.  Necessity  for  each  member  of  family  helping  one  another  to  keep 

abreast. 

D.  The  developing  of  a  hobby  for  study. 

II.  Picnics: 

A.  Discuss  different  kinds  of  picnics  and  method  of  transportation. 

B.  Give  suggestions  for  menus  for  each  type  of  picnic  and  directions 

for  carrying  these  menus  out  to  best  advantage. 

C.  Plan  a  package  picnic  to  be  served  by  class. 

LESSON  VIII 

I.  The  Package  Picnic: 

A.  Preparation  of  the  packages: 

1.  Division  of  work. 

2.  Preparing  and  wrapping  food. 

3.  Preparing  the  packages. 

B.  Serving  the  picnic. 

C.  Clearing  up. 

LESSON  IX 

1.  Children’s  Parties: 

A.  Discuss  planning  of  parties  and  the  advisability  of  letting  the  child 

help  with  these  plans. 

B.  Discuss  various  kinds  of  parties  according  to: 

1.  Age  of  child. 

2.  Number  of  guests. 

3.  Occasions. 

4.  Suitable  refreshments. 

C.  Give  suggestions  for  menus  for  each. 

II.  Bridge  Party  Refreshments: 

A.  Discuss  novelties  we  have  seen  at  parties. 

B.  Give  recipes. 

III.  Plan  for  Refreshments  for  School  Exhibit. 

lesson  x 

I.  Serving  for  the  Exhibit  for  the  Evening  School: 

A.  The  following  refreshments  were  planned  and  served  by  the  class: 
Fruit  punch. 

Small  cakes. 

Nuts  and  candies. 

Note:  A  group  of  15  women  enrolled  for  this  course.  Interesting  dis¬ 
cussions  developed  with  each  lesson. 
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SUNDAY  NIGHT  SUPPER  MENUS— (LESSON  OUTLINES  GIVEN  OUT  TO  THE  CLASS) 

I 

*  Ham  Tetrazzini 

*  Cheese  Biscuits  Strawberry  Jam 

Tea 

II 

Olives  or  Pickles 

*  Italian  Spaghetti  *  Popovers 

Stuffed  Baked  Apples 

III 

Supper  Toast  (Crab  Meat  and  Peas  on  Toast) 

Fruit  Salad 

Sponge  Cake  or  Cottage  Pudding 
*  Hot  Chocolate  Sauce 

IV 

Berries  or  Fruit 
Grilled  Bacon 

*  Waffles  Maple  Syrup  or  Marmalade 

Coffee 

V 

Cold  Sliced  Ham 
Potato  Salad 

Rolls  Butter 

*  Norwegian  Prune  Pudding 
Tea 

VI 

Asparagus  Tips  on  Toast — *  Egg  Sauce 
Fresh  Fruit — Cookies 
Iced  Tea 

VII 

Cold  Tongue — Olives 

*  Graham  Date  Bread  and  Butter  Sandwiches 
Fruit  Gelatine  with  Cream 

*  Fudge  Squares 

Coffee 

(*  Recipes  given  on  following  sheets.) 
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VIII 


*  Cheese  Fondue 

Baked  Potatoes  Lettuce  Salad 

*  Fruit  Punch 

IX 

Baked  Beans— Relish 

*  Graham  Gems 

Apricots  Cake 

Iced  Tea 

Ham  Tetrazzini  (Serves  5  to  6) 

1  tsp.  onion  chopped  fine 
Yi  green  pepper 

1  pimento 

Y2  cup  mushrooms  (fresh  or  canned) 

3  cups  milk  or  diluted  evaporated  milk 
3  tbsp.  flour 

2  cups  diced  ham  (baked  or  boiled) 

2  cups  cooked  spaghetti 

2  egg  yolks  (or  one  whole  egg) 

•  2  tbsp.  fat 

Chop  onion  fine  and  cut  green  pepper  in  strips.  Skin  mushrooms  if 
fresh  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Melt  fat  in  saucepan.  Add  onion,  green  pepper 
and  mushrooms  and  cook  till  slightly  browned.  Stir  often.  Add  the  flour 
and  then  the  milk  and  cook  until  it  boils.  Add  diced  ham,  spaghetti  and 
pimento  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point.  Season.  Last,  mix  in  the  slightly 
beaten  egg  yolks  and  stir  carefully  so  as  not  to  break  up  the  ingredients. 
Cook  slowly  two  or  three  minutes.  Serve  on  hot  platter  with  garnish  of 
pimento  and  pepper.  Sprinkle  with  paprika. 

Cheese  Biscuits 

2  cups  flour 

5  tsp.  baking  powder 

1  tsp.  salt 

1  tbsp.  sugar 

2  tbsp.  lard 

%  to  1  cup  grated  cheese 

1  egg 

Water  (Y  cup  or  more) 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Work  in  fat.  Add  cheese.  Beat  egg 
slightly  and  add  water  to  it.  Add  gradually  to  dry  ingredients,  mixing 
lightly.  Roll  out  on  floured  board.  Cut  with  small  cutter  and  bake  in  hot 
oven  (450  degrees)  for  10  to  15  minutes.  Makes  16  to  18  biscuits. 
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Italian  Spaghetti 

1  onion  chopped  fine 

%  green  pepper  chopped  fine 

2  tbsp.  bacon  fat  or  butter 

1  can  Franco-American  Spaghetti  (in  tomato  sauce  with  cheese) 

Saut4  onion  and  pepper  in  bacon  fat.  Combine  with  spaghetti.  Turn 
into  shallow  casserole  and  bake  until  brown.  A  small  amount  of  cheese  may 
be  grated  over  the  top. 

Popovers 

1  cup  flour 

Yz  tsp.  salt 

2  eggs 

1  cup  milk 

Sift  flour  and  salt  into  mixing  bowl.  Beat  eggs  and  combine  with 
milk.  Add  to  flour,  stirring  carefully  to  prevent  lumps.  Beat  with  Dover 
egg  beater  until  full  of  air  bubbles.  Have  gem  pans  (iron  or  earthen  ware  are 
best)  well  oiled  and  heated.  Fill  half  full  with  batter.  Bake  at  oven  tem¬ 
perature  of  450  degrees  (hot).  Requires  about  45  minutes.  Each  popover 
should  be  double  in  size  (or  more),  crisp,  and  hollow.  If  not  thoroughly 
baked  they  will  shrivel  and  be  soft. 

Hot  Chocolate  Sauce 

cup  sugar 
\]/2  tbsp.  cocoa 
1  tbsp.  flour 
1  cup  hot  water 
Piece  of  butter 
1  tsp.  vanilla 
Milk  or  Cream 

Mix  sugar,  flour,  and  cocoa.  Add  top  milk  or  cream  to  make  a  paste. 
Add  hot  water.  Cook  until  thick  and  boiling.  Remove  and  add  butter  and 
vanilla.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Waffles 

1 %  cups  flour 

3  tsp.  baking  powder 

Yl  tsp.  salt 

1  Yi  cups  milk 

2  eggs 

1  tbsp.  melted  butter 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Add  milk  gradually  and  yolks  of  eggs 
beaten .  Add  butter  and  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Bake  on  a  hot  waffle 
iron.  Makes  7  to  8  waffles. 
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Norwegian  Prune  Pudding 

Yz  lb.  prunes 
2  cups  cold  water 
1  cup  sugar 
1  tbsp.  lemon  juice 
Yi  tsp.  cinnamon 
13^3  cups  boiling  water 
Yz  cup  cornstarch 

Cook  prunes  (in  cold  water  in  which  they  were  soaked)  until  soft.  Re¬ 
move  pits  and  cut  prunes  in  pieces.  Add  sugar,  cinnamon  and  boiling  water. 
Simmer  ten  minutes.  Combine  cornstarch  with  enough  cold  water  to  make 
it  pour  easily.  Add  to  prune  mixture.  Cook  ten  minutes  more.  Add 
lemon  juice  and  pour  into  mold.  Chill  and  serve  with  cream. 

Egg  Sauce. — Make  a  medium  white  sauce  according  to  your  favorite 
recipe.  Just  before  serving  pour  slowly  over  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks,  stirring 
constantly.  Use  one  egg  yolk  for  each  cup  of  white  sauce. 

Graham  Date  Bread 

1  egg 

2  cups  sour  milk 
Yi  cup  sweet  milk 
Y2  cup  molasses 

1  cup  white  flour 
4  cups  graham 
1  tsp.  salt 
13^2  tsp.  soda 

1  cup  chopped  dates 

Beat  the  egg.  Add  both  milks  and  the  molasses.  Add  to  dry  ingredients 
and  beat  well.  Stir  in  the  dates.  Bake  in  loaf  pan  at  350  degrees  F.  (Mod¬ 
erate)  for  one  hour.  This  is  best  for  cutting  when  twenty-four  hours  old. 
Makes  two  loaves. 

Fudge  Squares 

2  eggs 

1  cup  brown  sugar 
Y2  cup  flour 

Y  tsp.  vanilla 

2  squares  chocolate 

Y  cup  nutmeats 

Beat  eggs  and  stir  in  sugar,  melted  chocolate,  vanilla,  flour,  and  nuts. 
Spread  out  on  greased  pan  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  twenty  minutes 
Cut  in  squares  when  partially  cool. 
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Cheese  Fondue 

13^3  cup  hot  milk 
13^3  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 
1  tbsp.  butter 
4  eggs 

]4  lb.  grated  American  cheese 
3^  tsp.  salt 

Mix  hot  milk,  bread  crumbs,  salt,  and  cheese.  Add  egg  yolks  thoroughly 
beaten.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Bake  in  greased  casserole  thirty 
minutes  in  moderate  oven. 

Graham  Gems 

1  cup  flour 

1  cup  graham  flour 

4  tsp.  baking  powder 

2  tbsp.  sugar 
Yz  tsp.  salt 

1  egg  (beaten) 

1  cup  milk 

4  tbsp.  melted  shortening 

Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients.  Add  egg,  milk,  and  shortening,  and 
mix  well.  Half  fill  greased  muffin  tins  and  bake  in  hot  oven  (400  degrees) 
twenty  minutes.  Makes  twelve  to  fourteen  muffins. 

Canned  and  Packaged  Foods  for  the  Emergency  Shelf 

1.  Soups — Chicken,  vegetable,  tomato,  pea,  celery,  etc. 

2.  Meats — Dried  beef,  chicken,  veal  loaf,  corned  beef. 

3.  Vegetables — Peas,  string  beans,  baked  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  asparagus, 

mushrooms. 

4.  Fish — Tuna,  salmon,  crabmeat,  shrimp,  codfish  cakes. 

5.  Relishes — Olives,  pickles,  pimentos. 

6.  Fruits — Peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  pears,  pineapple,  grapefruit,  cherries, 

jams,  jellies,  marmalade. 

7.  Other  foods — Canned  or  powdered  milk,  dates,  raisins,  rice,  tapioca, 

spaghetti,  macaroni,  chocolate,  cocoa,  nuts,  mayonnaise,  crackers, 
cookies. 


CHAPTER  VI 


HOME  LIFE  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS^-HOW 
SHALL  WE  TEACH  THIS? 

Why  Present  Home  and  Family  Relationships  to  Stu¬ 
dents. — In  visits  to  many  schools,  the  author  has  heard  of 
cases  of  misunderstanding  between  children  and  parents  in 
which  the  school  has  taken  the  initiative  in  adjusting  the 
matter;  and  sometimes  when  mothers  have  hinted  that  their 
daughters  were  not  assuming  responsibility  in  the  home  or 
interested  to  help  with  its  duties,  it  has  occurred  to  the 
author  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  teach  family  rela¬ 
tionships  and  the  responsibility  due  to  the  home.  So  this 
very  intangible  subject  is  before  us,  possibly  the  most  illu¬ 
sive  material  with  which  we  must  deal.  We  know  it  has 
much  to  do  with  the  making  of  a  real  home  and  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  problems  presented  to  us  in  the  home  we  must 
make  some  effort  to  interest  our  students  in  this  type  of 
study.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Cardinal  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Secondary  Education,  one  of  the  seven  objectives 
given  is  “  training  for  worthy  home  membership,”  and  it 
seems  that  lessons  on  Home  Life  and  Family  Relationships 
will  provide  a  real  opportunity  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Study  Need  of  Students  and  Their  Homes. — In  organ¬ 
izing  material  to  be  presented  to  students,  it  is  best  to  study 
first  the  personal  needs  of  the  students  and  then  to  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  their  homes  before  definite  les¬ 
sons  are  given. 

When  the  author  has  had  the  courage  to  recommend  to 
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teachers  that  they  consider  introducing  some  work  of  this 
kind,  they  always  say,  “I  would  like  to,  but  how  will  I 
teach  it?”  It  is  realized  that  this  is  the  all  important 
question.  Several  ways,  however,  have  been  tried.  A  sep¬ 
arate  unit  may  be  set  up  and  taught  or  the  material  chosen 
may  be  correlated  with  other  phases  of  Homemaking  as  the 
lessons  on  food  and  table  service,  clothing,  home  furnishing, 


Fig.  21.  In  the  living-room  of  the  practice  house  the  girls  learn  something  about  home  life 
and  how  to  cobperate  with  one  another. 

budgets,  health  and  nutrition,  entertaining  and  recreation 
of  the  family,  etiquette  and  manners,  and  child  care  and 
training.  Both  methods  have  been  used  with  success. 

Relation  of  Problems  to  Needs  of  Students. — Some  of 
the  points  emphasized  by  teachers  giving  this  unit  have  been : 
1 .  Difference  between  house  and  home.  2.  What  is  a  family? 
3.  Happy  relationship  of  members  of  the  family.  4.  Re- 
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sponsibilities  of  the  girl  to  her  family.  5.  Leisure  time  of  the 
family  and  how  to  spend  it  in  the  home  and  outside.  6.  The 
relation  of  the  family  to  the  community.  7.  Courtesy  and 
manners  at  home  and  outside.  8.  Hospitality  in  the  home. 
9.  Creating  the  atmosphere  of  a  happy  home.  These  topics 
all  seem  rather  general  but  if  they  are  set  up  to  really  meet 
the  needs  of  the  members  of  the  class  they  become  real  home 
life  problems.  Thus,  the  following  topic  has  been  found  to 
be  vital:  “How  may  I,  a  high  school  girl,  develop  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  home  and  family  life  in  order  to  make  myself 
a  better  member  of  the  family  group?”  Or  the  following 
home  projects  may  be  adopted  by  the  girls  to  be  worked  out 
by  themselves:  “How  may  I  improve  my  attitude  toward 
the  members  of  my  family  in  order  to  make  the  family  life 
happier?”  or,  “How  can  I  help  my  younger  brothers  or  sis¬ 
ters  to  train  for  good  habits?”  or,  “How  can  I  help  my  fam¬ 
ily  to  select  books  and  magazines  for  quiet  evenings  at 
home?” 

The  Approach  with  Method  Used. — Most  teachers  have 
found  in  presenting  these  lessons  that  an  informal  method 
is  best.  A  discussion  of  impersonal  problems  (although  the 
teacher  knows  they  are  real  ones  to  some  class  members) 
opens  the  way  to  many  avenues  of  approach.  A  skeleton 
outline  of  the  topics  to  discuss  may  be  given  to  each  student 
and  then  the  unit  may  be  developed  from  this,  depending 
much  upon  the  students’  suggestions  as  to  just  what  topics 
will  be  emphasized,  or  a  pupils’  outline  may  be  made  out  by 
the  teacher  in  connection  with  each  lesson. 

Teaching  Aids. — Two  new  high  school  texts  have  just 
appeared  which  cover  this  field  in  part:  Justin  and  Rust, 
Problems  in  Home  Living ,  and  Bomar,  Social  Aspects  of 
Home  Making ,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

The  following  books  are  all  suggestive  in  developing  this 
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unit:  Little  Women,  by  Alcott;  The  Home  Maker,  by  Dorothy 
C.  Fisher;  The  Family  and  Its  Members,  by  Anna  G.  Spencer; 
Successful  Family  Life  on  a  Moderate  Income,  by  Alary 
H.  Abel;  Social  Problems  of  Family,  and  Parents  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  E.  R.  Groves;  and  Wholesome  Childhood  and 
Wholesome  Marriage,  by  E.  R.  and  G.  H.  Groves;  First 
Course  in  Homemaking,  by  M.  R.  Calvert;  The  Charm  of 
a  Well  Mannered  Home,  by  Helen  Starrett;  A  Girl’s  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Home  Economics,  by  Trilling  and  Williams;  Junior 
Home  Problems,  by  Kenyon  and  Hopkins.  Some  excellent 
poetry  for  the  home  is  “ Roofs,”  by  Joyce  Kilmer;  “The 
House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road/’  by  S.  W.  Foss;  “The  Path 
to  Home/’  by  Edgar  Guest;  and  “A  Prayer  for  a  Little 
House,”  by  Florence  Bone,  and  “Furniture,  Pottery, 
Pewter,  and  Brass,”  by  Alary  Carolyn  Davies,  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  for  good  thought  along  the  lines  desired  in  this 
unit.  One  teacher  has  recommended  the  study  of  the  “Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Alount,”  from  the  Bible,  for  rules  of  human 
relationship,  as  given  by  the  Great  Teacher. 

Robertson’s  Guide  to  Literature  of  Home  and  Family 
Life,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  will  be  most  useful  in  suggesting 
reading  on  different  topics,  and  might  well  be  made  a  book 
of  constant  reference  by  the  Home  Economics  teacher. 

Of  Interest  to  All  Ages  of  Students. — The  teachers  re¬ 
porting  on  work  of  this  kind  have  been  able  to  interest  all 
groups,  that  is,  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girl,  junior 
high  school  girl,  and  the  older  girl  in  the  senior  high  and 
part-time  school,  by  adapting  the  unit  to  the  needs  of  the 
special  group.  Adults  in  the  evening  school  have  been  in¬ 
terested  to  discuss  their  problems  of  this  kind  if  the  teacher 
has  been  clever  enough  to  grasp  the  opportunity. 

The  author  discussed  the  possibility  of  teaching  Family 
Relationships  with  an  older  teacher  not  long  ago  and  she 
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said:  “The  best  way  is  to  have  the  girls  work  together  in 
groups  and  discuss  their  own  problems  with  the  teacher  as 
counsellor;  if  they  learn  to  work  together  much  will  be 
taught,  much  of  social  and  family  living.” 


Fig.  22.  These  girls,  by  working  in  groups,  learn  valuable  lessons  in  cooperation. 


Many  Home  Economics  teachers  have  become  the  per¬ 
sonal  friends  and  counsellors  of  their  students  in  these 
matters  of  family  relationships,  thus  securing  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSONS 

The  courses,  lesson  outlines,  and  results  of  projects  fol¬ 
lowing  will  give  every  teacher  something  upon  which  to 
build  her  unit  in  Home  Life  and  Family  Relationships  and 
will  give  her  the  courage  and  the  inspiration  to  teach  it : 

I.  Pupil’s  Report — The  Value  of  Indoor  Recreation. 

II.  A  Teacher’s  Report — A  Child’s  Playhouse  for 
Teaching  Home  Life. 

III.  A  Teacher’s  Course  for  High  School  Girls — Sug¬ 
gestive  Problems  for  Family  and  Social  Rela¬ 
tionship  Courses. 

TV.  A  Teacher’s  Course  for  the  Grade  Girl — The  Social 
Relationships  of  the  Family. 

V.  A  Supervisor’s  Unit  for  Teachers  on  Family  Re¬ 
lationship,  Planned  for  a  Small  Rural  High 
School. 

VI.  A  High  School  Pupil’s  Report — Nutrition  Project. 

VII.  A  Part-Time  Pupil’s  Report — Improving  Home 
Conditions. 

VIII.  A  Pupil’s  Outline — Home  Planning. 

I.  The  Value  of  Indoor  Recreation  1 

During  the  winter  evenings,  after  long  hours  of  routine  work,  we  find 
ourselves  searching  for  means  by  which  we  may  create  anew  or  refresh  our 
minds  and  bodies. 

Each  person  must  decide  upon  his  favorite  form  of  recreation,  since  each 
individual  differs  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  so  each  will  have  a  choice  of 
recreation. 

We  are  constantly  being  reminded  of  the  family  home  relationships  which 
are  said  to  exist.  Sound  thinking  brings  to  our  minds  one  conclusion — that 
recreation,  and  particularly  indoor  recreation,  is  the  saving  grace  of  every 
home. 

The  books  that  we  read,  the  music  we  hear  together,  the  good  times  we 
have  pulling  taffy  and  making  fudge,  the  romps  that  we  have  with  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  games  we  play  with  our  friends  and  family  in  our  homes, 
the  things  that  we  do,  regardless  of  their  simplicity,  make  wholesome  indoor 

1  By  Douglas  Jerrald,  Rocky  Mount  High  School,  Virginia.  “A  High 
School  Girl's  Conceptions  of  Family  Relationships.” 
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recreation — and  it  is  from  such  participation  that  we  create  beautiful  and 
intangible  ties  with  our  friends  and  with  our  families. 

“  Happiness  grows  at  our  oven  and  fireside,  and  is  not  to  be  picked  in 
strangers’  gardens.” — From  The  Peptomist,  Virginia,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 


II.  A  Child’s  Playhouse  for  Teaching  Home  Life  2 

In  teaching  a  course  in  Homemaking,  it  seems  wise  to  meet  more  definitely 
each  girl’s  need  but  at  the  same  time  to  choose  a  single  problem  general 
enough  so  that  each  girl  may  actively  participate  in  it.  Thus  while  the 
girls  are  working  out  a  Homemaking  project  they  are  also  gaining  valuable 
experience  in  cooperating  with  each  other,  a  phase  of  citizenship  that  should 
not  be  neglected.  This  we  feel  we  accomplished  in  carrying  out  “The  Child’s 
Playhouse”  as  a  project  for  teaching  home  life.  Here  opportunity  was 
afforded  each  girl  to  learn  something  concerning  her  chosen  phase  of  the  work 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  contributing  her  part  to  the  whole  joint  undertaking. 

Many  problems  present  themselves  in  this  project.  Child  Care  is  con¬ 
sidered  through  the  study  of  the  child  who  is  to  play  in  the  house,  the  toys 
with  which  he  should  play,  the  furniture  he  should  have,  etc.  Clothing  is  not 
overlooked,  for  a  study  of  a  tiny  tot’s  clothes  may  be  included.  The  Food 
question  may  be  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of  Child  Feeding,  and  other 
topics  include  Home  Nursing,  the  Child  and  His  Mother,  the  Family,  and 
Health.  The  decoration  of  the  house  is  a  considerable  problem  and  offers 
many  topics.  Furniture  may  be  painted  and  decorated,  curtains  made, 
color  schemes  worked  out,  lamp  shades  made,  and  even  a  floor  covering 
(perhaps  a  woven  or  braided  rug),  and  decorative  household  linens  selected. 
In  many  of  these  furnishing  problems,  issues  concerning  family  life  can  be 
raised,  such  as  sociability,  privacy,  property,  education,  kin  relationships — and 
social  ideals  can  be  worked  out  and  then  applied  to  the  furnishing  decisions. 

The  work  on  this  problem  may  more  strongly  appeal  to  the  girls  if  a 
definite  scene  or  story  is  worked  out.  For  instance,  if  the  story  of  “The 
Three  Bears  and  Goldilocks”  was  chosen,  the  dressing  of  three  different  sized 
bears,  the  various  sized  pieces  of  furniture,  dishes  for  table,  etc.  might  lead  to 
interesting  work. 

Such  a  project  seems  to  offer  a  more  real  way  to  provide  activities  which 
will  actually  apply  the  theoretical  points,  and  the  girls  will  be  encouraged 
to  help  create  lovely  homes  of  their  own. 

Note:  The  house  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peters  with  his 
class  of  boys  in  the  Part-Time  school,  while  the  girls  planned  and  worked  out 
the  furnishings. 

III.  Suggestive  Problems  for  Family  and  Social  Relationship  Courses  3 

In  primitive  times  all  education  was  carried  on  through  the  home.  Stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct,  work,  play,  religious  beliefs,  and  family  traditions  were  all 

2  By  Marie  E.  Burgin,  Teacher  of  Homemaking,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Part- 
Time  School. 

3  By  Teachers  of  Vocational  Homemaking  in  the  High  Schools  of  Illinois. 
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acquired  in  the  home.  The  complexity  of  present  day  living  has  placed 
much  of  the  home-making  instruction  and  character  building  with  the  schools. 
Realizing  that  worthy  home  membership  is  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  high 
school  education,  the  vocational  home-making  teachers  are  attacking  this 
problem  with  much  vigor. 

The  time,  the  length  of  units  to  be  included,  and  the  problems  to  be 
solved  are  decided  by  the  needs  of  the  girls  and  the  community.  These 
problems  may  be  placed  incidentally  but  purposefully  in  the  foods  and  clothing 
courses  or  they  may  be  arranged  in  short  units  of  work  for  “the  home'’  or 
“home  problems”  courses. 

These  problems  given  below  are  not  listed  with  any  idea  of  sequence  or 
relationship  to  one  another  but  are  simply  a  suggestive  list  of  problems  which 
may  be  used  to  develop  a  deeper  appreciation  of  home  and  family  life: 

1.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the  family  to  each  other? 

2.  What  are  my  responsibilities  to  my  family? 

3.  How  can  I  help  mother  so  that  she  will  have  more  leisure  time? 

4.  What  can  I  do  to  care  for  my  own  clothes? 

5.  What  can  I  do  in  preparing  our  meals  that  will  be  a  real  help  to  my  mother? 

6.  What  proportions  of  the  money  we  spend  for  food  goes  for  meat,  milk. 

fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals?  Are  we  spending  too  much  for  one 
type  of  food  and  too  little  for  another? 

7.  How  can  I  help  my  small  brothers  and  sisters  to  acquire  good  food  habits? 

8.  What  can  I  do  to  help  our  family  spend  the  holidays  together? 

9.  How  much  has  my  clothing  cost  this  year?  Am  I  using  more  than  my 

share  of  the  clothing  budget  of  our  family? 

10.  Am  I  a  good  sister  to  my  brothers  and  sisters? 

11.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  daughter? 

12.  How  does  food  affect  our  health? 

13.  How  does  health  affect  one’s  disposition? 

14.  What  is  a  family? 

15.  How  does  housekeeping  differ  from  homekeeping? 

16.  Would  you  prefer  to  be  rated  as  an  excellent  housekeeper  or  a  good 

home-maker?  Why? 

17.  How  should  I  conduct  myself  so  as  to  be  a  courteous  user  of  the  telephone? 

18.  How  does  illness  or  unhappiness  of  one  member  of  the  family  affect  the 

other  members  of  the  family? 

19.  What  recreations  can  I  plan  that  may  be  shared  by  all  members  of  my 

family  at  little  expense? 

20.  How  can  I  acquire  the  habit  of  thrift? 

21.  What  can  I  do  to  help  the  younger  members  of  our  family  develop  the 

thrift  habit? 

22.  What  should  we  talk  about  at  the  table? 

23.  How  should  a  well-bred  girl  conduct  herself  at  school? 

24.  How  docs  a  well-bred  girl  conduct  herself  on  the  street? 

25.  What  pictures  might  be  used  in  my  small  brother’s  room? 

26.  What  pictures  would  be  good  for  our  living-room? 

27.  What  games  or  stories  could  I  teach  my  small  brother  or  sister? 
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28.  What  can  I  do  to  help  the  members  of  my  family  to  keep  well? 

29.  Why  should  we  not  criticize  the  homes  of  others? 

30.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  friend?  Am  I  a  good  friend? 

31.  What  books  may  I  select  which  will  provide  an  enjoyable  evening  of 

reading  for  my  family? 

32.  What  home  duties  can  I  share  with  mother  to  relieve  her  of  some  of  the 

household  responsibility? 

33.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  our  family  regarding  the  sanitary  condi¬ 

tions  in  our  neighborhood? 

34.  If  our  family  had  fifteen  dollars  to  spend  for  magazines  in  a  year,  what 

magazines  should  we  take? 

35.  What  is  my  responsibility  in  relation  to  gossip  or  talebearing? 

36.  How  can  I  overcome  the  habit  of  “dawdling'’  about  my  daily  tasks? 

37.  What  can  I  do  to  amuse  my  convalescing  small  sister? 

38.  What  are  my  bad  habits  and  how  shall  I  overcome  them? 

39.  What  can  I  do  to  make  guests  in  our  home  welcome  and  comfortable? 

40.  How  should  I  conduct  myself  at  church? 

41.  What  can  I  do  to  become  more  systematic  in  my  daily  tasks? 

42.  What  can  I  do  when  a  guest  to  make  myself  a  welcome  and  entertaining 

visitor? 

43.  How  much  can  I  afford  to  spend  for  recreation  if  all  the  members  of  my 

family  are  to  have  their  share  of  recreation? 

44.  How  can  I  demonstrate  that  I  am  following  the  golden  rule:  “Do  unto 

others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you”? 

— From  Illinois  Education  News. 

IV.  The  Social  Relationships  of  the  Family I. 2 3  4 
lesson  (for  grade  girls):  developing  the  social  relationships  of  the 

FAMILY 

Problem. — America  is  as  strong  and  as  great  as  her  fathers  and  mothers 
and  little  children  are  strong  and  great.  How  can  I  help  to  make  my  home 
strong  and  great  in  America? 

I.  Why  does  America  need  good  homes? 

II.  The  Homemaker: 

A.  In  story  Suggestions: 

1.  The  Pilgrim  Mothers. 

2.  “Mother  Carey.” 

3.  “Mrs.  Pepper.” 

4.  The  Colonial  Mothers. 

B.  Why  is  it  harder  to  be  a  good  homemaker  today? 

C.  Why  is  it  easier  to  be  a  good  homemaker  today? 

D.  Is  the  homemaker  the  only  one  responsible  for  the  happiness  of  the 

family? 

E.  What  do  you  do  to  make  your  home  a  happier  place  in  which  to  live? 

4  Arranged  by  Helen  Thompson,  formerly  of  Buffalo  Public  Schools. 
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III.  Introduction  of  the  project: 

A.  Some  of  the  things  you  can  do  to  make  your  home  a  happier  place 

in  which  to  live.  Suggestion  for  projects: 

1.  Do  a  kind  deed  in  your  home  every  day. 

2.  Give  mother  a  good  time  every  day. 

3.  Make  meal-time  a  happy  time. 

4.  Teach  English  to  father  and  mother. 

5.  Rounding  off  my  sharp  edges. 

6.  Being  good  friends  with  my  family. 

7.  Surprising  the  family  into  happiness. 

8.  Pulling  together. 

9.  Being  a  “straight-away ”  girl  instead  of  a  “sometime”  girl. 

10.  Making  my  brothers  and  sisters  the  happiest  children  in  our 

block. 

B.  Time  of  project — 4  wreeks. 

C.  Method  of  keeping  record — Diary. 

1.  Make  diary  in  class  at  end  of  lesson. 

2.  Let  girl  print  her  own  name  on  cover  of  diary. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 

I.  Teach  lessons  the  twentieth  week. 

II.  Have  tea  for  mothers  twenty-fourth  week. 

III.  Have  children  bring  diaries  to  the  tea. 

IV.  In  classes  where  advisable,  have  children  make  poster  during  the  four 

weeks,  illustrating  their  project,  then  bring  it  as  a  surprise  to  be  used 
for  decoration  the  day  of  the  tea. 

LESSON  ON  GOOD  MANNERS 

Creed:  The  Ideal  Girl. — The  ideal  girl  is  strong  in  body,  is  intelligent, 
believes  in  God,  and  strives  to  obey  His  Laws.  She  is  not  afraid  to  work, 
and  is  not  only  willing  but  enjoys  being  helpful  to  others.  She  likes  pretty 
clothes,  amusements,  and  good  times,  but  does  not  think  only  of  these.  She 
is  quiet  in  speech  and  manner,  respectful  to  older  people,  and  is  thoughtful 
and  courteous  at  all  times;  just  the  sort  of  girl  one  would  like  to  live  with 
every  day. 

Problem — If  I  make  this  my  creed,  will  my  home  and  school  be  better 
because  of  it? 

I.  General  discussion  of  Creed: 

A.  The  girl  and  her  school : 

1 .  In  the  classroom. 

2.  In  the  corridors. 

3.  In  assembly. 

4.  On  the  playground. 
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B.  The  girl  in  public: 

1.  On  the  street. 

2.  On  the  street  car. 

3.  In  church. 

4.  At  places  of  amusement. 

C.  The  girl  in  the  home: 

1.  As  a  daughter. 

2.  As  a  sister. 

3.  As  a  hostess. 

4.  As  a  guest. 

II.  Practical  Work:  Socialized  recitation  by  class,  each  topic  of  discussion 
being  demonstrated. 

III.  Suggestions: 

The  following  plan  might  be  used:  A  race  between  classes  showing  a 
little  girl  traveling  from  town  to  town  on  her  way  to  Mannersville. 
The  town  is  representative  of  the  manners  to  be  emphasized: 

1.  Hometown. 

2.  Streetville. 

3.  School  Junction. 

4.  Assembly  Center. 

5.  Street  Car  Boulevard. 

6.  Shoppington. 

7.  Guest ville. 

8.  Table  Manor. 

9.  Hostess  Heights. 

10.  Amusement  Park. 

The  miles  may  be  determined  by  the  teacher,  also  the  method  of 
checking  the  pupils’  accomplishment  and  progression.  The  duration 
of  the  contest  is  optional  although  ten  weeks  is  suggested.  The 
winner  may  either  have  a  party  or  dramatize  some  phase  of  the  work 
covered  for  the  whole  school. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  are:  One  of  the  ten  “Manners”  will  be  empha¬ 
sized  each  week  but  without  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  as  to  which  one.  Ask  the  child  to  give  examples  of  her 
courtesy. 

“The  Rules  of  the  Game,”  i.e.,  “Manners”  to  be  emphasized: 

1.  Were  you  courteous  in  the  classroom? 

2.  Were  you  courteous  on  the  street? 

3.  Did  you  show  courtesy  in  the  store? 

4.  How  did  you  show  courtesy  in  your  home? 

5.  Were  you  courteous  in  the  Assembly? 

6.  Were  you  courteous  on  the  street  car,  in  church,  or  in  a  place 

of  public  amusement? 

7.  How  were  you  courteous  at  the  table  during  meals? 

8.  Have  you  shown  courtesy  to  a  guest? 

9.  Have  you  been  courteous  as  a  guest? 
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EVERY  DAY  MANNERS 

“Eventually  good  manners — Why  not  now?” 

I.  Courtesy  in  the  Home: 

A.  Entrance: 

1.  Answering  doorbell.  Rule:  Be  polite  to  every  caller. 

2.  Entering  the  room.  Rule  :  Older  person  or  lady  first.  Girl 

precedes  boy.  Young  people  and  gentlemen  stand  until 
ladies  and  older  people  are  seated. 

B.  Departure: 

1.  Leaving  room.  Rule:  Older  person  or  lady  first.  Girl  pre¬ 

cedes  boy. 

2.  Leaving  house.  Rule:  Remember  to  say  “ Good-bye.” 

C.  Duties  of  hostess: 

1.  On  arrival  of  guest. 

a.  -  Introductions: 

Rule:  Introduce  the  younger  to  the  older  person,  the  less 
important  to  the  more  important  person.  Introduce  the 
boy  or  man  to  the  girl  or  lady.  Ex. — These  are  simple 
forms:  (1)  “Mother,  this  is  Mary  Jones.” 

(2)  “Miss  Mary  Jones,  this  is  Mr.  John  Smith.” 

b.  Response  to  introduction: 

Rule:  Use,  “How  do  you  do,  Miss - .” 

c.  Comfort  of  guest.  Offer  to  take  outside  wraps. 

Rule:  Give  your  guest  a  comfortable  seat  and  help  to 

carry  on  conversation  of  interest  to  all. 

2.  Departure  of  guest. 

Rule:  Invite  your  guest  to  come  again  as  you  bid  farewell. 

D.  Duties  of  guest: 

L  On  arrival.  Rule:  Return  your  hostess’ greeting. 

2.  On  departure.  Rule:  T  hank  your  hostess  for  a  good  time. 

E.  Table  manners: 

Rules:  1.  Do  not  sit  down  until  hostess  or  mother  gives  signal. 

2.  Wait  until  all  have  boon  served  before  you  start  to  eat. 

3.  Carry  on  pleasant  conversation. 

II.  Courtesy  in  School: 

A.  Classroom: 

1.  Entering  or  leaving  room. 

Rule:  Older  person  or  lady  first.  Girl  precedes  boy. 
a.  The  door: 

(1)  Close  quiet  ly. 

(2)  Ask  pardon  for  slamming  door. 

(3)  Knock  before  entering. 
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2.  Assisting  with  materials. 

Rule:  Know  what  you  are  to  do.  Do  it  quickly  and 
quietly.  Begin  all  requests  with  “please”  and  use 
“thank  you”  when  accepting  any  favor. 

3.  Passing  from  one  part  of  room  to  another. 

Rule:  Always  keep  to  the  right.  Never  pass  in  front  of 
anyone. 

4.  Recitation. 

Rule:  Stand  correctly  and  speak  distinctly.  Listen  care¬ 
fully  to  the  one  who  is  speaking  and  never  interrupt. 

5.  Greeting. 

Rule:  Return  a  polite  greeting. 

6.  Guests. 

Rule:  Rise  and  return  the  greeting  of  the  guest. 

B.  Assembly. 

Rule:  Quiet  behavior  shows  your  respect  for  the  speaker. 
Applause  should  be  given  when  performer  has  finished. 

III.  Courtesy  in  Public  Places: 

A.  On  street. 

Rules:  1.  Use  polite  form  of  greeting. 

2.  Do  not  attract  attention  to  yourself  by  voice  or 

manner. 

3.  Help  older  people  and  children  to  cross  the  busy 

streets. 

4.  Keep  to  the  right. 

5.  Observe  safety  rules — Don’t  be  a  jay  walker. 

B.  Places  of  Amusement  and  Street  Cars. 

Rules:  1.  Loud  laughing,  chewing  gum,  or  eating  in  public 
places  is  rude  and  vulgar. 

2.  Consider  the  comfort  of  others. 

a.  Remove  hat  in  the  theater. 

b.  Move  forward  in  the  car. 

c.  Offer  your  seat  to  older  person. 

3.  Don’t  use  your  powder  puff  or  comb  in  public. 

C.  In  stores. 

Rules:  1.  Treat  clerks  as  you  would  wish  to  be  treated. 

2.  Wait  your  turn. 

D.  Telephone. 

Rules:  Be  courteous.  The  voice  with  the  smile  wins. 

V.  A  Family  Relationship  Unit  5 

One  of  the  units  which  should  be  included  in  the  day  school  home  econom¬ 
ics  course  is  called  “  Family  Relationships.”  The  following  unit  was  planned 

5  Issued  by  Department  of  Vocational  Education  of  New  Mexico,  News 
Letter,  under  the  direction  of  Vina  R.  Gardner,  Supervisor. 
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for  a  group  of  girls  in  a  small  rural  high  school,  designed  to  fit  their  special 
needs.  The  main  problem  developed  in  the  class  was  “How  may  I  best 
develop  an  appreciation  of  my  home  and  make  myself  a  better  member  of  my 
family  group?”  The  unit  in  brief  is  as  follows: 

Problem 

To  develop  a  better  appreciation  of  home  life — to  see  its  possibilities 
in  a  large  way. 

To  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  her  own  relationships  to  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

To  develop  a  finer  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  in  human  life, 
and  some  ways  in  which  they  may  be  attained,  as 

a.  Qualities  of  a  cultured,  truly  refined  person. 

b.  Some  help  in  everyday  etiquette,  social  graces,  etc. 

I.  What  my  home  is  for — what  it  gives  me: 

A.  What  it  supplies: 

1.  Physical  needs — food,  shelter,  clothing. 

2.  Economic  needs. 

3.  Intellectual  needs — school,  reading,  music,  etc. 

4.  Social  needs — recreational  activities,  use  of  leisure  time,  etc. 

5.  Spiritual  needs. 

B.  Objectives  in  home  membership: 

1.  Health — physical,  mental,  spiritual. 

2.  Development  of  self — mentally,  physically.  Keeping  efficient, 
and  able  to  work  and  enjoy  life. 

3.  Social  development. 

4.  Good  citizenship. 

C.  Origin  of  home  and  family  life. 

The  problems  were  presented  by  reading  parts  from  the  story  ‘‘The 
Homemaker”  in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion ,  which  pictures  a  type  of 
family  life  in  which  obviously  something  was  wrong.  This  was  followed  by 
a  discussion — a  pointing  out  by  the  girls — of  what  were  the  elements  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  unhappiness  and  discontent. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  difference  between  a  house  and  a  home. 
As  a  reference  here  the  outline  from  Nebraska  University  “Homemaking  as  a 
Profession”  was  used.  This  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  above  lesson  as 
outlined.  Definitions  of  what  home'  means  to  different  individuals  were 
given  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  students.  The  closing  of  this  lesson  It'd  up 
to  the  following  lesson  by  the  reading  of  the  article  by  Gelett  Burgess  in  the 
American  Magazine,  “ Have  you  an  educated  heart?” 

II.  My  own  responsibilities  in  mv  home  how  may  I  cooperate  with  my 
family  in  carrying  out  the  above  objectives? 

1.  Cooperation  with  every  member  of  the  family — working  for  the 

common  good. 

2.  Exchange  of  services  to  each  other. 
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3.  Sharing  with  the  mother  the  responsibility  of  some  household  tasks. 

4.  Regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

5.  Absolute  confidence  and  trust  in  each  other — pride  in  one’s  family. 

6.  Qualities  of  a  home  member  which  she  should  seek  to  acquire. 

a.  Obedience. 

b.  Self-sacrifice. 

c.  Respect. 

d.  Neatness. 

e.  Trustworthiness. 

f.  Loyalty,  etc. 

7.  Courtesy  within  the  family  group  (Common  manners  for  everyday) . 
This  problem  grew  out  of  a  discussion  of  how  much  time,  in  hours,  a 

high  school  girl  works  at  home,  and  how  much  she  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  with  the  length  of  school  day  and  other  conditions  as  they  are  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  A  comparison  was  made  with  the  length  of  time  the  mother  puts  in. 
How  could  this  situation  be  improved  so  that  the  mother  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  would  have  an  equal  share  of  time  off  for  themselves?  Out  of 
this  discussion  of  cooperating  in  the  household  tasks  grew  the  discussion  of 
other  points  on  which  cooperation  is  needed.  This  led  up  to  the  thought  of 
common  everyday  manners  within  the  household. 

III.  My  responsibilities  outside  of  my  home: 

1.  As  a  friend. 

2.  As  a  guest. 

3.  As  a  hostess. 

4.  As  a  school  pupil. 

5.  As  a  church  member. 

6.  As  a  shopper. 

Attributes  of  the  well-bred  girl  reviewed.  Application  made  to 
above  as  girls  themselves  see  them.  Duties  accompanying  above 
responsibilities.  Courtesies  to  be  developed  under  each.  Points 
in  etiquette  were  discussed  here  as: 

a.  Proper  introductions. 

b.  Table  etiquette  (reviewed). 

c.  Personal  habits. 

d.  The  writing  of  invitations,  acceptances,  regrets,  etc. 

IV.  What  are  the  forms  of  recreation  that  all  of  my  family  can  enjoy  together 

at  a  small  outlay  of  expense? 

1.  Review  of  the  budget,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  higher  life  division. 

2.  A  classification  and  evaluation  of  the  items  included  under  higher  life : 

a.  Education. 

b.  Travel. 

c.  Books  and  magazines. 

d.  Music. 

e.  Gifts. 

f.  Commercial  amusements. 

g.  Entertaining  in  the  home. 
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h.  Church  and  benevolence. 

i.  Savings. 

3.  Forms  of  recreation  within  the  family  group: 

a.  Picnics. 

b.  Singing. 

c.  Outings. 

d.  Handicrafts. 

e.  Parties. 

f.  Plays. 

g.  Story  telling. 

h.  Candy  pulls,  etc. 

4.  Discussion  of  points  within  a  day’s  driving  distance  that  whole 

family  could  visit  together. 

5.  Discussion  of  other  recreational  possibilities  within  own  community. 

VI.  Nutrition  Project  b 

The  dietetic  project  that  I  did  at  home  proved  the  most  worth  while. 
I  chose  this  one  for  it  seemed  likely  to  help  me  the  most  in  solving  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  my  two  younger  sisters.  I  figured  out  both  of  their  calorie  require¬ 
ments  and  then  the  number  of  grams  of  all  the  important  food  stuffs  like 
calcium,  iron,  etc.  which  they  needed.  I  found  that  they  had  not  been  getting 
all  of  the  iron  and  other  foods  that  they  needed  and  I  solved  that  problem  by 
making  out  menus  that  included  the  right  amount.  I  used  the  dietetic  book 
that  we  used  in  class  in  figuring  out  their  calorie  requirements  for  I  knew  that 
its  standard  would  be  correct.  This  has  improved  their  diet  to  a  great  extent 
for  now  they  are  beginning  to  like  the  foods  from  which  they  get  the  most 
value,  and  which  they  did  not  like  before.  They  are  gaining  in  weight  (they 
were  not  normal  before)  and  are  acting  like  healthy  children. 

VII.  IIow  Part-Time  School  Improved  Our  Home  Conditions7 

When  I  entered  Part-Time  School  two  years  ago,  I  thought  it  was  strange 
that  I  had  to  attend  only  four  hours  a  week.  1  often  wondered  what  I  could 
learn  during  that  time.  After  I  had  attended  a  few  times  1  found  that  it 
taught  me  many  things  which  I  had  never  known  before. 

As  my  parents  and  I  were  born  in  Italy  and  came  to  America,  our  ideas 
of  home  life  were  very  much  different  from  the  American  ideas.  My  going 
to  Part-Time  School  taught  me  how  to  arrange  furniture,  select  and  prepare 
meals,  buy  meat,  and  wash  and  iron  correctly.  All  this  I  taught  my  mother, 
who  has  changed  the  routine  of  our  home  somewhat.  As  our  meals  are 
mostly  of  the  foreign  type,  my  mother  is  always  glad  to  prepare  some  American 
dishes.  It  has  also  taught  me  many  things  about  sewing,  the  selection  of  my 
clothing,  and  the  entertainment  of  guests  in  my  home. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lessons  that  we  had  t  his  year  was  the  study  ot 
our  health.  Each  girl  had  a  personal  health  chart.  We  were  weighed  once  a 
month  and  some  of  the  girls  were  found  overweight,  others  underweight. 
This  brought  us  to  the  study  of  the  diet. 

11  By  Lois  Brooks,  a  high  school  pupil  in  New  York. 

7  By  a  pupil  in  Part-Time  School,  New  York. 
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When  last  weighed  I  was  137  pounds.  My  height  is  633^  inches  and  my 
age  16  years.  I  was  20  pounds  overweight  and  I  followed  the  directions  of  a 
meal-planning  chart  that  was  given  to  me  in  one  of  our  classes.  I  lost  seven 
pounds.  My  experience  had  a  personal  influence  upon  our  family. 

VIII.  Home  Planning8 

English 

“True  love  is  but  a  humble  low-born  thing, 

And  hath  its  fo'od  served  up  in  earthenware. 

It  is  a  thing  to  walk  with,  hand  in  hand, 

Through  the  every-dayness  of  this  work-day  world. 

Baring  its  tender  feet  to  every  roughness, 

Yet  letting  not  one  heart  beat  go  astray 
From  Beauty’s  law  of  plainness  and  content: 

A  simple,  fireside  thing,  whose  quiet  smile 
Can  warm  earth’s  poorest  hovel  to  a  home.” 

—  Lowell. 

Tell  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  this  poem. 

Civics. — Which  do  you  consider  the  best  place  to  have  a  home  and  bring 
up  children,  the  city,  the  country,  or  a  suburb?  Give  the  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

1.  What  benefits  from  the  community  does  a  home  owner  enjoy  that  a  home 

renter  does  not? 

2.  What  responsibilities  does  the  home  owner  have  that  the  home  renter  does 

not  have? 

3.  What  kind  of  a  home  would  you  build  or  buy? 

4.  Give  arguments  for  an  apartment  house. 

5.  Give  arguments  for  a  single  house. 

6.  What  do  we  mean  by  bad  housing  conditions? 

7.  How  can  we  improve  this  condition? 

8.  What  do  we  mean  by  “Zoning”? 

9.  Why  is  city  zoning  a  good  plan? 

References 

Community  Civics ,  by  Dunn,  Chapter  “The  Community  and  the  Home,” 
pp.  107-130. 

Hygiene. — In  building  a  house,  what  things  must  we  consider  to  insure 
a  healthful,  sanitary  home? 

Arithmetic. — Someone  has  said,  “A  man  should  own  a  home  costing  no 
more  than  twice  his  yearly  income.”  What  do  you  think  of  this  statement? 

According  to  this  statement  how  much  could  the  following  families  spend 
on  homes? 

1.  A  man  earns  65c  per  hour,  works  10  hours  a  day  including  Saturdays 
and  works  on  an  average  of  49  weeks  a  year. 

2.  A  man  earns  $1.15  per  hour,  eight  hours  per  day,  4  hours  on  Saturday 
and  works  49  weeks  per  year. 

8  A  Pupil’s  Outline — Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Continuation  School,  Teacher, 
F.  M.  Deyoe. 
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3.  A  father  earns  $27.00  per  week  and  the  mother  earns  $7.50  per  week. 
They  work  on  an  average  of  45  weeks  per  year. 

Practical  Work — Planning  the  Home. — When  the  amount  of  money  is 
limited  one  should  think  of  necessities  first.  List  the  rooms  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

The  arrangement  of  rooms  is  an  important  item. 

Find  the  plan  of  a  house  with  the  rooms  well  arranged  and  mount  it  on 
heavy  paper  for  your  notebooks. 

Choose  a  house  plan  which  you  think  is  good  and  copy  it  on  squared  paper. 
Allow  two  squares  for  one  foot. 

IX.  What  Lowell’s  Poem  Means  to  Me9 

True  love  is  an  important  quality  in  one’s  life.  Without  it  no  home  can 
be  happy  no  matter  whether  it  is  a  rich  home  where  foods  are  served  in  dishes 
of  priceless  value  or  whether  it  is  a  poor  home  that  has  food  served  on  plain 
earthenware.  It  is  a  thing  we  should  never  leave  behind  us  but  should  walk 
with  all  the  years  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  have  love  for  others,  you 
gain  love  for  yourself  and  are  loved  more  in  return;  therefore  you  can  accom¬ 
plish  more  and  succeed  in  various  undertakings  with  the  help  of  those  who 
love  you.  Love  smooths  the  roughness  of  all  your  actions  every  day  of  vour 
life.  It  is,  in  general,  a  “simple  fireside  thing”  and  those  that  have  love  and 
practice  it  are  always  contented  and  happy. 

It  is  really  one  of  “beauty’s  laws  of  plainness”  that  even  the  poorest  of 
dwellings  make  the  best  of  homes  in  the  world  if  there  is  true  love  within. — 

Note:  This  shows  how  Home  Life  and  Family  Relationships  may  be 
taught  when  correlated  with  Home  Planning. 

9  Written  by  a  pupil  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Part-Time  School. 
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THE  DINING-ROOM— SHALL  WE  USE  IT? 

The  Dining-Room — Why  Not  Use  It  Constantly? — How 

many  times  has  the  author  thought  this  when  seeing  an 
unused  dining-room  in  the  Homemaking  department,  and 
.said,  “How  lovely!  I  should  think  you  would  enjoy  using 
it,”  and  the  answer  has  come,  “We  use  it  only  for  stated 
occasions  when  guests  are  to  be  served.”  But  recently 
things  have  taken  on  a  note  of  encouragement  as  regards 
the  use  of  the  dining-room  space,  for  many  teachers  are 
developing  lessons  that  can  best  be  taught  in  a  dining-room 
and  have  decided  to  have  one  even  if  it  be  but  a  dining-room 
corner  in  the  school  kitchen  or  a  breakfast  nook.  Several 
have  secured  a  combined  living-  and  dining-room  which 
can  be  used  in  teaching  many  other  lessons  as  well  as  those 
in  meal  service  and  hospitality. 

How  to  Teach  Lessons  in  the  Dining-Room. — How  can 
we  teach  foods  without  some  arrangement  for  serving  the 
meal?  We  desire  our  work  to  function  in  the  homes  of  the 
girls  and  women  in  the  classes,  and  they  all  have  somewhere 
to  serve  meals  in  their  own  homes.  In  this  day  of  efficiency 
and  time  saving  a  great  deal  of  thought  is  given  to  the  time 
required  to  prepare  a  meal  and  serve  it.  Some  people  are 
doing  away  with  the  dining-room  and  having  a  small  break¬ 
fast  room  or  nook  for  the  family  to  use  with  a  large  living- 
room  to  be  used  as  a  dining-room  when  there  are  guests  to 
serve;  others  are  having  a  small  dining  alcove.  We  should 
consider  all  this  in  teaching  lessons  of  food  preparation  and 
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service,  and  give  the  girls  a  variety  of  experiences  by  serving 
now  in  the  breakfast  nook,  now  in  the  dining-room,  and 
again  in  a  living-dining-room.  When  to  use  these  rooms 
and  how  to  use  different  types  of  service  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  most  efficient  methods  of  service  should  be 
stressed  in  each  type  of  meal.  Labor-saving  equipment  for 
serving  should  be  demonstrated  and  used  if  possible. 


Fia.  2d.  The  dining-room  used  for  a  lesson  in  table  setting  and  serving  by  Continuation 

School  girls. 

Group  Work  in  the  Dining-Room. — Now  if  we  are  to 
interest  girls  in  attractive  table  setting,  and  proper  and  effi¬ 
cient  service,  they  must  have  more  than  one  meal  to  serve 
for  it  will  take  practice  to  acquire  facility.  The  girls  should 
be  divided  into  groups,  one  group  caring  for  the  dining¬ 
room,  setting  the  table  and  serving,  while  the  other  groups 
prepare  the  meal;  at  the  same  time  some  may  work  at  other 
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duties  as  laundering,  housekeeping  in  the  kitchen,  or  plan¬ 
ning  meals  for  the  next  lesson.  The  groups  should  then  be 
reversed  so  that  each  girl  will  get  experience  in  all  duties. 
The  setting  of  an  appropriate  table  should  be  carried  out 
for  a  breakfast  table,  an  informal  luncheon  or  supper  table, 
and  a  family  dinner  table.  Proper  linen  of  various  kinds 
should  be  provided,  including  breakfast  runners,  a  luncheon 
set  or  cloth,  napkins,  and  table  cloth.  The  advantage  of 


Fig.  24.  A  group  of  home  makers  at  Evening  School,  practicing  serving  meals  in  the  dining¬ 
room. 

using  simple  linen  rather  than  elaborate  types  should  be 
pointed  out.  Most  of  this  linen  can  be  made  by  the  classes 
in  Clothing  or  Home  Furnishings  at  little  expense.  The 
author  saw  some  very  attractive  luncheon  sets  in  several 
schools  recently  which  had  been  made  up  from  linen  with  a 
colored  running  stitch  as  trimming.  The  girls  are  interested 
similarly  in  studying  appropriate  china  and  silver  for  various 
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Entertaining  in  the  Dining-Room. — Our  lessons  in  hos¬ 
pitality  may  all  group  themselves  around  the  dining-room  or 
living-dining-room.  Why  not,  then,  make  this  room  the  centre 
of  some  of  our  most  important  teaching?  The  informal  tea, 
or  Sunday  night  supper,  the  informal  reception,  the  dinner 
with  guests,  the  birthday  party,  and  the  other  common 
social  experiences  of  the  home  should  be  easily  taught  in 
this  atmosphere.  Thus  the  dining-room  will  be  one  of  our 
most  useful  rooms  in  the  school’s  teaching  of  homemaking. 

Redecorating  Problems  in  the  Dining-Room. — Some 
teachers  are  looking  around  for  problems  in  Home  Decora¬ 
tion  and  Furnishing.  Why  not  begin  with  the  dining-room? 
If  it  needs  redecoration,  we  can  easily  re-paint  the  furniture, 
and  provide  curtains  for  the  windows.  Or  if  there  is  no 
dining-room,  take  a  corner  of  the  school  kitchen,  or  a  small 
cloak  room,  or  even  a  pantry,  and  transform  it  into  a  dining¬ 
room.  Unfinished  furniture  in  the  form  of  a  drop-leaf  table 
and  four  or  six  chairs  may  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  painted  by  the  girls.  Recently  a  drop-leaf  table 
and  serving  table  were  made  by  the  boys  in  one  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  classes  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  then  painted 
by  the  girls.  The  chairs  were  purchased  in  the  rough  to 
go  with  these  tables  and  painted. 

Furnishing  the  Dining-Room. — The  selection  of  appro¬ 
priate  furniture  and  study  of  the  minimum  essentials  in 
furniture  and  equipment  needed  for  a  dining-room  is  an 
interesting  and  worthwhile  project  for  teachers  to  consider. 
The  color  scheme  of  the  room  with  its  furnishings,  such  as 
the  furniture,  rugs,  curtains,  china,  silver,  linen  and  table 
decorations,  should  also  be  considered  and  from  time  to  time 
additional  items  may  be  secured,  and  lessons  based  upon 
working  out  attractive  combinations. 

If  we  expect  the  girls  in  our  classes  to  help  solve  practical 
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problems  at  home,  or  to  create  attractive  and  useful  rooms 
in  their  own  homes,  we  must  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  such  problems  as  this  at  school.  If  the  dining¬ 
room  is  used,  we  can  easily  teach  house  care,  table  service, 
the  attractive  decoration  of  the  table,  and  home  life  and 
hospitality.  Teachers  have  found  many  girls  who  have 
never  known  how  to  set  a  table  and  who  have  not  thought 
of  using  flowers  and  candles  for  simple  home  decorations  on 
special  occasions. 

Raising  the  Standard  of  Living. — Teaching  this  type  of 
lesson  can  not  help  but  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  what 
may  seem  a  small  detail — but  it  is  such  details  that  add 
satisfaction  to  life,  and,  multiplied  in  many  homes,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  betterment  of  our  nation.  All  people  should 
know  how  to  help  themselves  to  better  living  along  many 
lines. 

Miss  Cox,  State  Supervisor  of  Utah,  in  a  recent  News 
Letter,  has  asked  her  teachers  “Does  your  dining-room 
function?”  What  she  has  said  is  so  well  said  that  we  quote 
it  here: 

Is  your  dining-room  representative  of  typical  home  din¬ 
ing-rooms? 

Does  it  receive  similar  care  and  consideration? 

Do  girls  take  pride  in  this  part  of  housekeeping  duties? 

Do  girls  cooperate  in  making  the  dining-room  attractive? 

Do  you  have  meals  served  in  the  dining-room  frequently? 

Do  you  allow  girls  to  eat  food  prepared  in  the  dining-room? 

Is  your  dining-room  helping  to  establish  right  standards  and  attitudes  and 
ideals? 

Have  the  girls  had  opportunity  for  going  to  stores  to  study  duplicate 
furniture,  dishes,  linen,  etc.  so  as  to  know  prices  of  dining-room  fur¬ 
nishings?  Would  girls  make  better  selection  if  given  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity? 

Is  your  dining-room  the  center  of  the  homemaking  department? 

Teaching  Aids. — The  following  books  are  helpful  in 
showing  how  to  use  the  dining-room  in  teaching:  Meal 
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Planning  and  Service ,  by  Beth  Bailey,  Manual  Arts  Press  : 
Table  Service  and  Decoration,  by  Lilian  M.  Gunn,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company;  Every  Day  Foods,  by  Harris  &  Lacey, 
Houghton  and  Mifflin  Company;  Art  in  Home  and  Clothing, 
by  Trilling  and  Williams,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School,  by  Cooley  &  Spohr, 
Macmillan  Company;  First  Course  in  Homemaking,  by 
Calvert,  Turner  Smith  Company;  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
by  Mathews,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Social  Aspects  of  Home- 
making,  by  Bomar,  and  Problems  in  Home  Living  by  Justin 
and  Rust,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

In  presenting  the  illustrative  material  with  this  chapter, 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  outlines  of  lessens  that 
seem  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  girls  and  women  in  the  classes 
and  to  be  practicable  with  ordinary  school  equipment.  It 
illustrates  how  the  teacher  may  use  the  dining-room  and 
teach  furnishings,  decorations,  and  care;  and  also  etiquette, 
courtesy,  hospitality,  and  beautiful  service  whenever  guests 
are  present. 

I.  Girls’  Outline — Care  of  Dining-Room. 

II.  Girls’  Outline — Table  Setting,  Serving,  and  Eti¬ 
quette. 

III.  Adult  Homemakers’  Outline — That  One  Square 

Meal — Evening  School  Class. 

IV.  Pupils’  Outline — Teaching  Table  Service  in  the 

Dining-Room. 

I.  Care  of  Dining-Room  1 

Aims. — 1.  To  learn  how  much  a  dining-room  adds  to  the  comfort  of  a 
family. 

2.  To  study  about  the  care  of  the  dining-room. 

Introduction.  -The  character  of  a  dining-room  should  above  all  be  cheer¬ 
ful.  Eastern  windows  admitting  the  morning  sun,  light,  colors  on  the  walls, 
and  plants  or  flowers  are  a  real  aid  to  good  digestion.  In  contrast  to  the 

1  Girls’  Outline  —Schenectady  Continuation  School,  Homemaking  De¬ 
partment,  by  Susie  Rees,  teacher. 
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living-room  the  dining-room  has  but  one  function  and  therefore  but  one 
center  of  interest.  The  decoration  and  furnishing  of  this  room  should  center 
around  the  table  in  use.  An  extension  table,  a  rug  perhaps,  chairs,  a  serving 
table,  and  a  place  to  keep  the  dishes  constitute  the  real  requirements  of  the 
dining-room.  Clean  linen  (white,  cream,  or  gray),  simple  forms  of  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons,  china  with  refined  outlines,  and  simple  decorations  furnish 
a  dining-room  with  more  distinction  than  a  quantity  of  ornate  furnishings. 

The  furniture  used  in  dining-rooms  probably  gets  harder  usage  than 
any  other  of  the  house  furnishings;  consequently  it  should  have  unusual  care. 

To  clean  and  polish  varnished  or  painted  furniture,  use: 

One  T.  turpentine,  three  T.  raw  linseed  oil,  one  quart  of  hot  water.  Wipe 
furniture  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  this  solution,  then  polish.  The  turpentine 
cleans  and  the  oil  gives  a  polish. 

To  remove  water  spots,  rub  with  a  moist  cloth  on  which  a  few  drops  of 
household  ammonia  have  been  placed.  Polish  with  a  soft  cloth.  A  gentle 
rubbing  with  a  damp  cloth  dipped  in  powdered  pumice  stone  will  also  remove 
such  a  spot. 

Laundering  of  Linens 

1.  Heat  water. 

2.  Make  soap  solution. 

3.  Remove  stains  and  spots. 

4.  Rinse  clothes  from  water  in  which  they  have  soaked. 

5.  Wash  clothes  in  warm  suds. 

6.  Wash  again  in  second  suds  if  necessary.  Wring. 

7.  If  very  soiled,  boil  in  clean  slightly  soapy  water. 

8.  Rinse  in  clean  clear  water.  Wring. 

•9,  Linens  if  thin  may  be  starched  if  desired. 

10.  Hang  carefully  to  dry. 

41.  When  dry  remove  carefully  from  line,  dampen  thoroughly,  and  fold  sys¬ 
tematically. 

When  possible  the  process  of  drying  should  accomplish  more  than  the 
mere  removal  of  moisture.  Clothing  should  be  hung  where  it  will  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  action  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Such  exposure  purifies  and 
bleaches  at  the  same  time.  Clothes  should  be  dampened  some  hours  before 
being  ironed,  because  during  the  intervals,  the  moisture  becomes  distributed 
evenly.  Table  linen  and  other  linen  should  be  made  very  damp,  not  wet. 

II.  Table  Setting,  Serving  and  Etiquette  2 

HOME  ECONOMICS  WITH  CORRELATED  SUBJECTS 

Aim. — To  know  more  about  the  right  way  to  set  the  table  for  different 
meals,  to  serve  meals  perfectly  and  to  practice  proper  table  manners.  To 
Study  the  vocation  of  waitress  or  mother’s  helper. 

Reference 

Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School — Vol.  1  and  2;  also  Table  Setting  and 
Table  Etiquette  Sheets. 

See  also,  Gunn,  Table  Service  and  Decoration. 

2  Girls’  Outline,  Staten  Island  Continuation  School,  Edna  A.  Farnsworth, 
instructor, 
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English,  Hygiene,  Sanitation  and  Vocational  Guidance 

1.  How  does  a  waitress  in  restaurant,  tea-room,  or  hotel  usually  dress?  Why? 

2.  What  kind  of  shoes  would  you  wear  if  you  were  a  waitress?  Why? 

3.  What  qualifications  do  you  think  are  necessary  for  a  waitress? 

Think  first,  then  read  paragraph  6,  first  four  lines  about  the  waitress  on 
the  table-setting  sheet. 

4.  What  other  work  besides  serving  food  does  a  waitress  often  do? 

5.  How  does  a  good  waitress  handle  cups,  glasses,  plates,  and  silver? 

6.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  use  cracked  dishes  at  the  table?  Give 

your  reason. 

7.  What  kind  of  health  should  people  have  if  they  prepare  and  serve  food 

to  others?  Why?  Many  cities  require  a  health  examination  of  all 
“food  handlers. ”  Why? 

8.  Why  should  dishes  and  silver  be  scalded  after  washing? 

9.  Why  are  some  dishes  called  china?  What  is  “open  stock”  china? 

10.  What  countries  send  us  china?  Where  is  china  made  in  the  United  States? 

11.  From  what  is  linen  made?  In  what  month  do  many  stores  have  “White 

Sales”? 

12.  Do  you  remember  from  your  geography  which  countries  are  engaged  in 

the  manufacture  of  linen?  If  not,  see  p.  293 — Vol.  I. 

13.  Why  is  linen  better  than  cotton  for  dish  towels?  For  table  covers? 

14.  What  are  the  advantages  of  using  table  runners,  doilies  and  small  lunch 

cloths  in  place  of  table  cloths?  Notice  runners  and  doilies,  p.  80,  Vol.  I; 
p.  55,  Vol.  2. 

15.  What  are  the  disadvantages? 

16.  Where  is  most  of  our  silver  mined?  What  does  picture  on  p.  87,  Vol.  I, 

show? 

17.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  place  at  the  table  (page  115  of  textbook,  Vol.  2). 

18.  Write  five  important  rules  of  table  etiquette.  If  you  do  not  think  of  five, 

select  them  from  table-etiquette  sheet. 

19.  What  rules  are  taught  by  the  pictures  on  pages  121,  122,  125,  and  126, 

Vol.  2? 

Arithmetic 

1.  Two  sisters  are  working  girls.  One  earns  $10.00  a  week  as  a  machine 

operator.  She  spends  10c  a  day  for  carfare,  30c  a  day  for  lunch.  Of 
course  she  pays  for  food,  room,  and  laundry  at  home. 

The  other  girl  docs  housework  in  a  nice  home.  She  receives  $8.00  a  week 
and  her  board,  room,  and  laundry.  Which  girl  really  has  more  money 
left?  How  much  would  you  say? 

2.  How  many  dish  towels,  each  30  inches  long,  can  be  cut  from  5  yards  of 

toweling? 

3.  What  will  5  yards  of  crash  cost  at  35c  a  yard? 

4.  How  much  does  one  towel  cost  at  that  rate? 

5.  Find  cost  of  a  half  dozen  “Blue  Dragon”  china  tea  plates  at  35c  each,  a 

half  dozen  cups  and  saucers  at  29c  per  cup  and  saucer,  a  sugar  bowl  and 
creamer  at  49c  each,  and  a  small  meat  platter  at  96c. 
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Civics  and  History:  Review 

1.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  President’s  Cabinet? 

2.  Name  two  and  give  their  titles. 

3.  In  what  years  is  the  President  elected? 

4.  What  new  coin  has  recently  been  placed  in  circulation? 

5.  Mention  any  interesting  event  of  which  you  have  recently  read  or  heard. 

6.  What  rules  should  you  observe  in  boarding  or  leaving  a  train,  trolley,  or 

automobile? 

7.  How  much  notice  do  you  think  a  girl  should  give  her  employer  if  she  intends 

to  leave?  How  much  should  he  give  her  if  he  does  not  wish  to  employ 
her  longer? 

TABLE-SETTING  RULES 

1.  The  Table. — Have  dining  table  directly  in  center  of  room,  under 
chandelier  if  there  is  one.  Put  on  silence  cloth  smoothly.  It  should  not 
hang  down  below  table  cloth.  The  silence  cloth  protects  the  table  from  hot 
dishes  and  stains  and  prevents  noise.  It  makes  the  table  cloth  wear  longer. 
Heavy  flannel,  hemmed,  makes  a  good  silence  cloth  (or  pad).  Asbestos  pads 
are  much  more  expensive  but  are  excellent.  Lay  table  cloth  across  table  with¬ 
out  rumpling.  Place  plant  or  bowl  of  flowers  on  doily  in  center  of  table  to 
add  cheer. 

2.  Silver. — Place  knife  about  a  half  inch  at  right  of  plate  with  sharp  edge 
toward  place.  Lay  spoons  at  right  of  knife,  bowls  up  and  touching.  Place 
fork  a  half  inch  at  left  of  plate  and  napkin  at  left  of  fork.  All  napkins  should 
be  folded  alike  and  placed  the  same  way.  Place  water  glass  at  point  of  knife; 
bread  and  butter  plate,  if  used,  at  point  of  fork. 

3.  Mother’s  Place.— Make  a  semicircle  before  mother’s  place  by  placing 
tea  or  coffee  pot  at  right  (on  stand),  sugar  and  milk  directly  in  front  of  her, 
remembering  spoon  for  sugar,  and  place  cups  and  saucers  at  left.  Some  people 
omit  these  until  dessert  and  sometimes  place  sugar  and  cream  pitcher  elsewhere 
on  table.  This  is  also  correct. 

4.  Father’s  Place. — Place  meat  platter  or  main  dish  on  a  mat  directly  in 
front  of  father.  Place  potato  dish  and  other  large  dishes  of  vegetables  at 
right.  At  right  of  his  silver,  place  large  spoons  for  serving  potato  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  carving  knife  and  fork. 

5.  General. — Try  to  have  a  salt  and  pepper  shaker  for  every  two  persons. 
The  water  pitcher  may  be  on  table  at  corner  or  nearby.  When  a  meal  is 
about  ready  place  water,  bread,  and  butter  on  table. 

The  Waitress. — Any  girl  who  is  or  wishes  to  be  a  waitress  should  be  very 
neat,  and  wear  clean  clothing,  and  always  a  white  apron  and  often  a  cap. 
Rubber  heels  are  often  required.  She  should  be  light  on  her  feet,  quiet,  quick 
to  see  what  is  needed,  and  courteous.  She  practices  all  “rules  of  hand  cleanli¬ 
ness.” 

She  carries  a  tray  with  a  clean  doily  in  left  hand  and  serves  with  her  right 
hand.  She  stands  erect  and  a  little  behind  the  person  to  be  served.  She  does 
not  reach  in  front  of  anyone  unless  excused.  She  never  sets  tray  on  table. 
She  passes  food  at  the  left.  It  is  better  to  place  and  remove  food  at  right 
though  some  people  prefer  left  at  all  times. 
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Places  at  Table. — The  mother’s  place  is  usually  near  the  kitchen  door  at 
end  of  table.  Father  sits  opposite.  A  lady  guest  sits  at  right  of  father,  a 
gentleman  guest  at  right  of  mother.  The  mother  or  hostess  is  nowadays 
served  first  and  begins  eating  first.  She  leads  the  conversation  and  looks  after 
the  comfort  of  her  guests. 

TABLE  ETIQUETTE  (MANNERS) 

1.  Position  at  Table. — All  who  are  to  sit  at  a  table  stand  back  of  chairs 
and  sit  when  mother  (or  hostess)  does  so.  Sit  erect  about  six  inches  from 
edge  of  table.  Do  not  allow  elbows  to  res:  on  table. 

2.  The  Napkin. — Unfold  napkin  in  half,  if  large,  lay  across  lap.  Young 
children  only  are  allowed  to  have  napkin  tucked  in  neck. 

3.  Eating. — -When  hostess  starts  eating  after  all  are  served,  others  do  the 
same. 

4.  Use  of  Silver. — Lay  knife  and  fork  across  plate  after  once  using.  Do 
not  prop  on  edge  of  plate  or  lay  on  table  cloth.  Use  a  knife  only  for  cutting 
meat  and  spreading  butter.  Never  cut  lettuce  or  bread  with  knife.  Of  course 
no  one  puts  knife  in  mouth.  In  eating  soup,  dip  away  from  you  and  take 
soup  from  side,  not  end,  of  spoon.  Eat  soup  without  noise.  Do  not  break 
bread  or  crackers  into  soup.  Eat  them  with  the  soup.  Croutons  are  put  into 
soup. 

5.  Bread. — Break,  do  not  cut  bread,  muffins,  rolls,  etc.,  in  quarters. 
Butter  and  eat  one  quarter  at  a  time. 

6.  Potato. — Break,  do  not  cut  open,  a  baked  potato,  remove  potato  with 
fork.  Place  skins  at  side  of  large  plate  or  on  bread  and  butter  plate,  if  used. 

7.  Bread  and  Butter  Plate. —A  bread  and  butter  plate  may  be  used  for 
salt,  celery,  jam  or  jelly,  olives,  small  pickles,  etc.  besides  for  bread  and  butter. 

8.  General. — Do  not  talk  with  food  in  mouth. 

Turn  head  to  cough  or  sneeze,  and  use  handkerchief;  and  say 
“Please  excuse  me.” 

Do  not  blow  nose  at  table. 

Join  in  conversation,  which  should  be  pleasant  and  interesting. 

Never  use  a  tooth-pick. 

Do  not  tip  back  in  chair  at  table. 

Make  meal-time  a  happy  time. 

III.  That  One  Square  Meal  3 
DINNER  NO.  1 — SERVED  AT  6:30  O’CLOCK 
(Prepared  in  one  hour) 

Menu 

Porterhouse  Steak  or  Veal  Cutlet 
Riced  potatoes  Buttered  beets 

Lettuce  and  Green  Pepper  Salad 
Fruit  or  Berries 
Coffee 

3  Students’  Outline — Ev  ning  School,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Clara  Howell, 
teacher. 
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Procedure  and  Time  Schedule 

5:30 — Prepare  fruit  for  dessert  and  arrange  in  serving  dishes. 

5:40 — Heat  water  for  potatoes.  Wash  the  lettuce;  if  not  wilted,  arrange  at 
once  on  salad  plates,  reserving  enough  for  the  next  day.  Place  in 
refrigerator.  If  wilted,  wrap  the  lettuce  in  a  damp  cloth  and  freshen 
in  the  refrigerator.  Wash,  seed,  and  cut  one  green  pepper  into  fine 
strips.  Put  in  refrigerator. 

5:50 — Wash  and  pare  the  potatoes.  Cut  in  halves.  Cook  in  just  enough 
boiling  water  to  keep  from  burning,  or  steam.  Remove  at  6:25. 

5:55 — Set  the  table,  using  a  service  wagon  to  save  steps  and  time.  Set 
dinner  plates,  meat  platter,  and  vegetable  serving  dishes  in  a  place 
to  warm. 

6:02 — Light  the  broiler  oven  and  preheat  ten  minutes. 

6:03 — Wipe  the  steak  with  a  damp  cloth  and  cut  off  a  small  piece  of  fat. 
Sprinkle  the  steak  with  pepper. 

6:05 — Open  the  can  of  beets,  slice  into  a  saucepan,  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  water,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

6:08 — Prepare  the  coffee,  allowing  one  and  one-half  extra  cupfuls  for  coffee 
jelly,  the  next  night’s  dessert. 

6:12 — Grease  the  bars  of  the  heated  broiler  pan  with  the  fat  cut  from  the  steak. 
Arrange  the  steak  on  the  broiler.  Broil  15  to  18  minutes,  depending 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  steak  and  the  degree  of  rareness  desired. 

6:15  to  6:30 — (While  steak  is  cooking).  Put  the  beets  on  to  heat  over  a  low 
flame. 

6:18 — Arrange  the  lettuce  on  the  salad  plates  if  not  already  done.  Make  a 
French  dressing  as  follows:  Pour  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  one 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  few  grains  of 
pepper,  and  a  sprinkle  of  paprika  over  a  small  piece  of  ice  in  a  bowl. 
Beat  with  a  fork  until  thoroughly  combined.  Add  the  chopped  green 
pepper  and  pour  over  the  lettuce.  Place  the  salad  plates  on  the 
serving  table. 

6:22 — Put  bread,  butter,  and  water  on  the  table. 

6:25 — Drain  the  potatoes,  rice  them  and  season  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Put  in  hot  serving  dish.  Drain  the  beets,  season  with  butter,  salt  and 
pepper.  Put  in  hot  serving  dish.  Remove  the  steak,  put  on  hot 
platter,  sprinkle  with  salt,  place  a  lump  of  butter  on  top,  and  pour  over 
it  the  juice  from  the  pan. 

6:30 — Serve  dinner. 

Note:  When  cleaning  up  after  dinner,  make  coffee  jelly  for  the  next 
night’s  dessert.  Put  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of  gelatin  in  a  bowl, 
add  one-fourth  cupful  of  cold  water,  and  soak  ten  minutes.  Then  pour  over 
it  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  boiling  coffee  and  one-third  cupful  of  sugar  and 
stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pour  into  cold,  wet  molds  and  when  cool, 
put  in  refrigerator  or  cool  place  to  set. 
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IV.  Teaching  Table  Service  in  the  Dining-Room — Pupils’  Outline  4 

TABLE  SERVICE 

“Spread  the  cover,  count  each  face, 

Lay  a  plate  to  mark  each  place, 

At  right  the  knife  and  spoon  we  lay, 

On  left  the  fork  and  napkin  gay. 

At  tip  of  knife  place  glass  for  water, 

At  left  a  place  for  bread  and  butter. 

Where  mother  sits  the  tea  things  go, 

Cream,  sugar,  teapot,  cups  you  know. 

In  front  of  father’s  place  so  neat, 

Lay  fork  and  spoon  to  serve  the  meat. 

The  other  dishes  coming  soon 
Need  each  a  shining  tablespoon. 

A  plate  for  bread,  the  staff  of  life, 

And  one  for  butter,  butter  knife. 

Some  salt  and  pepper,  don’t  forget, 

And  now  the  supper  table’s  set.” 

FOOD  FACT  SERIES 

A  set  of  sheets  giving  food  facts  necessary  for  every  girl  to  know  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  every-day  meals  either  in  one’s  own  home  or  for 
some  one  else  should  be  used  in  teaching  this  subject.  There  is  printed  here 
simply  the — 

Facts  of  Table  Etiquette 
(These  may  all  be  taught  in  the  dining-room) 

1.  The  table  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible  so  the  meal  may  be 

more  appetizing. 

2.  Flowers  or  growing  plants  add  attractiveness  to  the  table. 

3.  Lunchcloths,  runners,  and  doilies  are  suitable  for  supper  or  luncheon. 

4.  For  a  formal  dinner  we  should  use  a  white  linen  tablecloth  and  dinner 

napkins. 

5.  Asbestos  pads  covered  with  doilies  should  be  used  under  hot  dishes. 

6.  Silver,  linen,  and  dishes  should  be  placed  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 

table. 

7.  Each  cover  should  be  compact. 

8.  Silver  is  usually  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  you  use  it,  beginning  at 

the  outside. 

9.  The  knife  should  be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  plate. 

10.  The  spoons  arc  placed  at  the  right  of  the  knife. 

11.  The  forks  are  placed  at  the  left  of  the  plate. 

12.  The  napkin  is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  fork. 

13.  The  open  edges  of  the  napkin  should  be  placed  next  to  the  plate  and  edge 

of  the  table. 

4  Used  by  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  of  Schenectady  Vocational  School, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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14.  The  bread  and  butter  plate  is  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  fork. 

15.  The  glass  is  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  knife. 

16.  The  glass  should  be  filled  just  before  the  family  is  to  sit  down. 

17.  The  butter  spreader  is  placed  across  the  bread  and  butter  plate. 

18.  Salads  are  served  on  a  salad  plate  placed  at  the  left  of  the  napkin. 

19.  The  cup  and  saucer  is  placed  at  the  right  of  the  spoons. 

20.  All  dishes  are  placed  and  removed  from  the  left  except  beverages.  Bever¬ 

ages  are  placed  and  removed  from  the  right. 

21.  All  large  dishes  containing  food  are  removed  before  each  individual  cover. 

22.  An  entire  cover  is  removed  before  starting  to  remove  the  next  one. 

23.  Dishes  should  never  be  piled  in  front  of  one. 

24.  .411  dishes  and  silver  are  removed  before  serving  the  dessert,  except  the 

silver  needed  for  the  dessert  course. 

25.  The  table  should  be  crumbed  and  the  water  glasses  refilled  just  before  the 

dessert  is  served. 

26.  Meals  should  be  a  pleasurable  family  gathering. 

27.  Members  of  the  family  should  be  prompt  at  meal  time. 

28.  At  a  formal  dinner  one  should  stand  back  of  his  chair  until  all  the  guests 

have  found  their  places. 

29.  The  hostess  should  be  the  first  to  sit  down. 

30.  In  family  service  the  father  should  serve  the  main  course. 

31.  In  family  service  the  mother  may  serve  the  dessert. 

32.  The  mother  and  daughters  should  be  served  at  the  family  table  before 

the  sons  and  father. 

33.  The  napkin  should  be  partly  unfolded  and  placed  over  the  lap. 

34.  The  spoon  should  be  used  to  stir  the  beverage  and  should  then  be  placed 

in  the  saucer. 

35.  When  in  doubt  about  the  right  silver  to  use  or  when  food  should  be  eaten 

one  should  observe  the  hostess. 

36.  Beverages  should  not  be  sipped. 

37.  The  knife  and  fork  should  be  placed  across  the  edge  of  the  dinner  plate 

when  passing  the  plate  for  a  second  serving. 

38.  When  the  knife  and  fork  are  not  in  use  they  should  lie  across  the  plate. 

39.  The  soup  spoon  should  be  filled  by  dipping  the  spoon  away  from  you. 

40.  Soup  should  be  eaten  from  the  side  of  a  spoon. 

41.  Fingers  should  be  used  when  taking  bread  from  the  plate. 

42.  Bread  should  be  broken  in  quarters  before  spreading. 

43.  It  is  considered  good  form  to  eat  all  the  food  on  one’s  plate,  but  one 

should  avoid  any  impression  of  scraping  the  plate. 

44.  Salads  should  be  cut  with  a  fork. 

45.  One  should  not  lean  on  the  table. 

46.  One  should  develop  conversation  with  the  one  near  her  at  the  table  and 

should  feel  perfectly  at  ease. 

47.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  hostess  to  give  the  signal  for  leaving  the  table. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CAN  WE  TEACH  MANAGEMENT  AS  A  PART  OF  THE 
HOMEMAKING  COURSE? 

The  Problem  of  Home  Management  Teaching. — This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  puzzling  problems  for  the  Home 
Economics  teacher.  She  usually  feels  the  younger  girls  are 
too  young  to  study  Home  Management,  and  while  the  older 
girls  in  high  school  or  part-time  school  are  of  a  more  teach¬ 
able  age,  yet  there  is  often  lack  of  proper  environment  in 
which  to  teach  this  subject.  Some  teachers  feel  we  should 
have  a  house  as  laboratory  with  the  girls  living  in  it  in  order 
to  do  a  good  piece  of  work  in  management.  This  would  be 
similar  to  the  organization  of  the  Home  Management  House 
in  the  college  and  university.  This  residence  instruction 
does  not  seem  advisable  with  the  high  school  girls  in  many 
communities  at  present,  and  full  time  residence  would  be 
impossible  with  the  continuation  girl  because  of  her  work 
during  the  day.  Objections  might  be  made  by  parents  to 
having  their  daughters  away  from  home  over  night  and  other 
difficulties  would  concern  finance  and  upkeep.  However, 
this  plan  has  been  tried  as  the  report  of  an  experiment  in 
Holly,  Michigan,  given  in  this  chapter  proves,  and  it  may 
well  be  considered  in  other  places.  Some  progressive  leaders 
believe  that  residence  courses  for  high  school  girls  will  be 
developed  and  that  the  demand  is  for  ingenuity  and  wisdom 
in  finding  methods  of  doing  this. 

Management  in  Daily  Living. — The  question  is,  with 
management  entering  into  our  daily  affairs  as  citizens, 
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workers  and  home  members,  how  can  we  teach  girls  to  be¬ 
come  in  some  measure  more  efficient  in  their  plans  of  living 
and  every-day  activities?  How  can  they  learn  to  plan  and 
manage  consciously,  instead  of  proceeding  haphazard  in 
whatever  they  undertake?  We  may  think  of  management 
as  the  ability  to  look  ahead,  to  think  out  plans  that  will 
give  the  best  results  for  the  energy,  time  and  money  used, 


Fig.  25.  Junior  high  school  girls  studying  labor  saving  equipment  for  the  home  in  cooperation 
with  the  Home  Service  Department  of  a  Light  and  Power  Company. 


whatever  we  may  be  doing.  What  we  have  to  manage  may 
be  work,  time,  income,  property,  materials,  equipment — 
anything  that  is  concerned  with  human  activity. 

How  to  Teach  Management  to  Young  Girls. — The  author 
believes  we  should  begin  with  the  grade  girl,  teaching  man¬ 
agement  as  a  part  of  the  Homemaking  Course,  no  matter 
what  phase  of  the  work  we  give.  We  should  try  to  establish 
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habits  of  good  planning  and  thinking  with  the  girls.  These 
should  develop  into  pleasurable  habits  if  they  are  to  continue 
through  life.  They  can  not  be  started  too  early,  and  the 
Home  Economics  teacher  should,  therefore,  introduce  man¬ 
agement  lessons  with  the  grade  girl.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  interest  the  girls  in  the  plan,  and  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  right  way  in  which  to  plan  and  develop  a  piece  of 
work.  The  teacher  can  introduce  the  girls  to  the  general 
problem  of  management  by  analyzing  a  problem  involving 
managerial  ability  with  them.  For  these  younger  girls  it 
might  be  “The  use  of  your  time  during  the  day”;  “The 
buying  of  a  dress  for  school”;  “The  preparation  and  serving 
of  a  meal”;  “The  cleaning  of  the  dining-room  and  kitchen 
after  a  meal”;  “The  straightening  up  of  your  bedroom  and 
making  the  bed.”  These  would  form  a  splendid  background 
for  a  study  of  managerial  ability  operating  in  the  girls’  own 
experience.  The  problems  selected  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  girls  and  something  that  is  a  part  of  their  experience 
at  the  time  they  are  in  the  course.  In  teaching  lessons  of 
this  kind  where  practice  can  be  given  at  school,  this  should 
be  provided  and  its  results  compared  with  those  secured  by 
the  girls  at  home.  A  demonstration  could  be  given  at  school 
of  such  a  lesson  as  the  making  of  the  bed,  or  correct  methods 
of  cleaning  a  table  or  stove,  or  clearing  up  the  dining-room 
or  kitchen.  Such  a  lesson  becomes  a  methods  lesson  when 
there  is  critical  and  constructive  study  of  the  methods  and 
other  factors  entering  into  the  process,  as  compared  with 
teaching  a  routine  to  be  copied.  For  example,  on  such  a 
project  each  girl  might  well  make  her  plan  on  paper  in  ad¬ 
vance,  then  the  class  could  compare  and  criticize  and  work 
out  the  best  plan.  The  best  plan  might  then  be  put  into 
practice  and  its  results  studied  critically  by  all.  Thus,  the 
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use  of  time  during  the  day  would  be  a  project  developed 
over  a  week  or  longer,  as  the  girls  have  worked  it  out  in 
one  class  as  described  below.  The  book,  Junior  Home 
Problems ,  by  Kinyon  and  Hopkins,  has  suggestions  for  de¬ 
veloping  this  as  a  class  problem.  A  discussion  in  class  after 
each  girl  has  compiled  her  results  will  awaken  a  wider  in¬ 
terest  in  management  and  planning. 

The  teacher  should  give  her  best  thought  to  teaching 
lessons  where  the  girls  will  do  the  planning  as  to  how  the 
work  can  be  done  efficiently  in  the  school  kitchen.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  part  of  a  meal  or  a  simple  meal  is  to  be  prepared, 
have  the  girls  plan  their  work,  study  their  use  of  time,  con¬ 
sider  critically  the  number  of  utensils  and  dishes  to  use,  the 
plan  for  setting  the  table,  and  the  processes  of  preparing  the 
food  and  serving  the  meal.  This  should  be  discussed  before 
the  project  is  carried  out  and  afterwards  the  topics  should 
again  be  reviewed.  Such  planning  should  assist  in  teaching 
a  lesson  in  a  short  period.  Planning  is  thinking  about  work, 
not  the  work  itself. 

In  an  article  which  Mrs.  Mildred  Weigly  Wood  wrote  on 
Food  Management,  she  emphasized  such  points  in  manage¬ 
ment  as  the  planning  of  meals  with  thought  of  more  than 
one  meal  ahead;  the  planning  of  those  dishes  and  meals 
which  can  be  used  with  satisfaction  both  for  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren;  simple  meals  for  guests  with  food  combinations  that 
take  a  minimum  amount  of  time  preceding  the  dinner  hour ; 
and  meal  planning  to  be  considered  with  certain  time  and 
energy  factors  as  a  basis. 

By  realizing  that  methods  of  management  enter  into  the 
personal  daily  activities  of  this  junior  high  school  or  grade 
girl,  we  will  establish  desirable  habits  of  planning  the  girls’ 
own  daily  activities  and  then  this  habit  of  planning  may  carry 
over  into  the  home  and  its  activities. 
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Management  Problems  of  Older  Girls. — With  the  older 
girls  in  the  senior  high  school  and  part-time  school  we  should 
be  able  to  go  into  more  advanced  problems  in  management. 
A  beginning  could  be  made  with  the  girl’s  own  individual 
problems  leading  her  into  the  management  problems  of 
family  and  community,  such  as  the  girl’s  own  time  schedule, 
working  habits,  personal  activities ;  her  relation  to  her  family ; 
her  cooperation  and  helpfulness  in  the  family;  the  family’s 


Fig.  26.  High  school  girls  studying  problems  of  electrical  equipment. 


relation  to  the  community,  interests  and  duties  as  citizens, 
religious  welfare,  recreational  and  educational  resources  of 
the  community,  their  utilization  by  the  family  concerned, 
and  the  recreational  and  educational  activities  of  the  family 
and  its  domestic  life. 

Each  girl  might  make  a  chart  of  her  time  schedule  and 
study  this  in  relation  to  her  mother’s  use  of  time  and  the 
duties  her  mother  performs  in  the  home.  The  story  is  told 
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that  one  girl  became  interested  and  went  to  the  library  for 
books  after  a  discussion  in  class  about  recreation  and  read¬ 
ing.  She  brought  home  several  books  and  her  mother  be¬ 
came  interested,  so  the  daughter  selected  books  for  her. 
Then  this  crucial  point  arose,  that  the  mother  had  no  time 
to  read  them.  Therefore  the  girl  became  interested  in  study¬ 
ing  the  management  of  home  duties  so  the  mother  would 
have  time.  This  is  a  good  example  of  how  this  problem  of 
management  is  tied  up  with  the  home  life  both  in  its  mate¬ 
rial  aspects  and  as  regards  the  higher  life  of  the  home  or  the 
spiritual  interests  as  we  sometimes  call  them.  Authorities 
on  Child  Development  are  convinced  that  the  homemaker 
must  study  management  of  her  home  in  relation  to  child 
training,  if  the  training  of  the  child  is  to  be  successful. 

Money  Management.— The  use  of  money  both  individ¬ 
ually  and  for  family  living  involves  important  points  for 
management.  Some  of  the  younger  girls  in  the  junior  high 
school  or  grades  do  have  an  allowance,  and  this  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  teaching.  All  students  have  expenditures 
made  for  them  by  their  families  and  these  also  may  be 
studied.  Several  reports  based  on  money  lessons  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics ,  January,  1928, 
concerning  the  work  of  schools  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  along 
this  line.  With  the  older  girls  in  the  senior  high  school,  the 
same  method  could  be  used,  and  with  the  use  of  the  home 
project  some  girls  have  managed  the  family  budget,  or  have 
undertaken  the  buying  of  the  food  or  clothing,  or  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  buying  of  books  or  magazines  for  the  family.  All 
such  problems  require  decision-making  or  planning. 

With  the  part-time  girls  the  problems  may  be  approached 
through  the  money  they  earn  and  how  they  spend  it.  Miss 
Howell  in  her  report  of  keeping  of  expense  accounts  with  her 
part-time  girls  has  certainly  made  a  good  beginning  in 
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creating  in  these  girls  a  constructive  attitude  toward  their 
use  of  money.  The  survey  of  the  clothing  expenditures  of 
working  girls  in  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School  gave  a 
basis  for  teaching  budgets  there.1 

Projects  in  Management. — Some  problems  which  might 
be  discussed  and  developed  into  management  projects  with 
the  older  girls  are: 

1.  Why  do  some  homemakers  never  have  time  for  recrea¬ 

tion,  community  activities,  etc.? 

2.  If  you  could  manage  the  house  for  a  week  or  substi¬ 

tute  for  your  mother,  would  you  make  any  changes 
in  present  procedures? 

3.  What  does  it  cost  for  your  support  as  a  member  of  the 

family  for  one  year? 

4.  Is  paying  cash  a  more  economical  thing  to  do  than  to 

use  a  charge  system? 

•>.  Buying  on  the  installment  plan — is  this  wise?  When 
should  it  be  used  and  for  what? 

6.  Should  a  family  save  money  for  the  sake  of  saving? 

What  unforeseen  emergencies  may  arise? 

7.  Should  remodeling  of  my  clothes  be  considered? 

8.  Should  we  consider  buying  a  vacuum  cleaner,  an 

electric  washer,  or  any  other  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  home?  Which  is  needed  first  in  our 
home?  How  can  they  be  bought?  How  can  we 
get  reports  of  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  different 
makes  of  cleaners,  for  example? 

9.  Is  my  time  wisely  spent  during  the  day,  considering 

the  present  distribution  of  hours  for  work,  recrea¬ 
tion,  sleep,  health,  and  leisure? 

Problems  in  management  of  this  kind  will  be  a  means  of 
arousing  the  student’s  keen  interest  in  her  own  home  and 
1  See  “Money,  Clothes  and  I  Ik*  (lirl,”  Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  102S. 
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family  and  the  home  will  develop  into  a  laboratory  for  school 
study  of  management.  It  is  felt  by  some  that  we  have  not 
used  the  home  to  its  fullest  extent  in  teaching.  Such  prob¬ 
lems  will  lead  to  a  more  realistic  use  of  the  student's  home 
experience  in  the  school  room.  The  home  projects  which 
follow,  written  by  students,  illustrate  this  use.  A  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  a  Home  Management  course  in  the  senior  high 
schools  of  Long  Beach,  California,  resulted  in  an  interest  in 
home  budgeting. 

Management  Problems  of  Adults. — It  seems  if  we  are 
ever  to  teach  management  in  a  thoroughly  realistic  way  it 
should  be  with  our  adult  students  in  Home  Economics.  In 
the  evening  school  classes,  we  have  an  opportunity  for  realistic 
teaching.  Homemakers  are  seeking  help  with  their  problems, 
young  brides  are  eager  to  do  things  in  an  efficient  way  and 
to  be  modern  in  their  housekeeping,  and  by  appealing  to 
their  interest  we  can  teach  them  in  ways  that  will  actually 
help  them  in  their  own  homemaking. 

In  the  article  by  Miss  Lewis  which  follows,  we  see  this 
interest  of  a  group  of  homemakers  who  are  willing  to  come 
for  a  series  of  lessons  and  discuss  their  problems  without 
actually  doing  practical  work  at  the  school.  Their  own 
home  experience  gave  the  practical  element  needed  in  any 
good  course  and  the  instruction  at  the  school  was  correlated 
with  this. 

Goal  in  Management. — With  all  our  teaching  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  efficient  planning  we  must  not  forget  that  good 
judgment  is  a  large  factor  in  management  and  that  flexibility 
of  mind  is  most  desirable.  With  a  routine  plan  of  living 
which  can  not  be  changed  and  with  people  succumbing  to 
it,  when  an  emergency  arises  such  people  may  be  lost  as 
far  as  solving  life's  problems  is  concerned.  The  teacher  of 
Home  Economics  who  keeps  this  in  mind  finds  the  best 
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justification  for  teaching  management.  The  family  is  made 
up  of  human  beings  and  in  it  we  deal  constantly  with  life 
situations.  To  learn  to  meet  them  constructively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  our  goal  in  teaching  management. 

Teaching  Aids. — A  number  of  books  include  something 
on  this  subject  of  management  and  should  be  helpful. 

For  the  junior  high  school  and  grade  girls:  Household 
Arts  for  Home  and  School ,  by  Cooley  and  Spohr,  Yol.  1, 
Chap.  Ill;  Junior  Home  Problems ,  by  Kinyon  and  Hopkins, 
Units  I,  II,  and  III;  Elementary  Home  Economics,  by  Math¬ 
ews,  Part  I;  First  Course  in  Homemaking,  by  Calvert,  Chap. 
VII. 

For  the  senior  high  school  and  part-time  school  girls: 
Problems  in  Home  Living,  by  Justin  and  Rust;  Social  Aspects 
of  Homemaking,  by  Bomar;  The  Care  of  the  House ,  Mathews; 
Economics  of  the  Family,  by  Taber  and  Warded;  Spending 
the  Family  Income,  by  Donham;  Everyday  Foods,  by  Harris 
and  Lacey. 

For  adult  students:  Economics  of  the  Household,  by  An¬ 
drews;  The  Business  of  the  Household,  by  Taber;  Success¬ 
ful  Family  Life  on  a  Moderate  Income,  by  Abel;  The  Neiv 
Housekeeping,  by  Frederick;  Motion  Study,  by  Lillian  Gil- 
breth;  The  Family  and  Its  Members,  by  Spencer. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSONS 

The  following  reports  and  projects  illustrate  the  manage¬ 
ment  problem  in  teaching.  The  material  has  been  chosen 
to  demonstrate  points  brought  out  in  the  chapter  on  teaching 
high  school  girls,  part-time  students,  and  adults  as  to  man¬ 
aging  time,  work,  income  and  human  activity.  It  includes 
time  records,  a  thrift  club  report,  expense  records,  efficiency 
planning  in  the  home  and  family  budget-keeping. 
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I.  Home  Management  Course  for  High  School  Girls — 
The  Management  House  as  a  Practice  Center. 

II.  A  Time  Record — How  a  Working  Girl  Spends  Her 
Time — Illustrated  by  the  Chart.  (See  p.  132.) 

III.  Report  of  a  Thrift  Club — Girls  of  the  Continuation 

School  Organize  for  Saving  Money  and  Studying 
Budgets. 

IV.  An  Expense  Account  Kept  by  Girls  of  Continua¬ 

tion  School  as  a  Result  of  the  Thrift  Club. 

V.  A  High  School  Pupil’s  Home  Project  Report — 
Keeping  House  for  a  Week. 

VI.  A  High  School  Pupil’s  Home  Project  Report — 
The  Family  Budget. 

VII.  Report  of  a  Unit  in  Home  Management  for  Adults 
in  the  Evening  School. 

I.  Home  Management  Course  2 

This  course  is  the  third-year  course  offered  to  girls  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  grades.  The  class  meets  once  a  week  during  school  hours  for  class 
discussion.  The  girls  are  arranged  in  groups  of  two  or  three  and  live  in  a  house 
with  a  teacher  for  a  five-day  week  three  times  a  year.  Monday  night  has 
been  the  business  meeting  for  the  group  living  in  the  house  and  Wednesday 
night  has  been  party  night  when  the  mothers  or  others  were  entertained. 
When  the  girls  are  living  in  the  house,  each  pays  $1.50  per  week  for  meals, 
the  teacher  paying  $5.00.  It  is  necessary  to  plan  the  meals  within  the  sum 
available. 

Prerequisites. — 9th-10th  grade  Home  Economics  and  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 

FIRST  TERM 

A.  Resident  at  Practice  House.  Time:  1  week  (5  days),  5%  hrs.  daily. 

1.  Meal  planning  (emphasis  on  breakfast). 

2.  Food  budget. 

3.  Marketing. 

4.  Cleaning. 

5.  Laundry. 

2  A  three-term  course  in  Holly,  Michigan.  This  material  was  supplied 
by  Miss  Freegrad,  State  Supervisor  at  the  time  the  experiment  was  tried. 
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6.  Home  Etiquette. 

7.  Entertaining — (1  meal). 

B.  Lectures  and  Demonstrations. 

1.  By  teacher. 

2.  Student  Reports:  Household  Management  problems. 

3.  Time:  1  30-minute  period  per  week. 

C.  Household  furnishing  or  project  work  on  bedroom. 

1.  Extra  time  (not  limited). 

SECOND  TERM 

A.  Resident  at  Practice  House.  Time:  1  week  (5  days),  53^  hours  daily. 

1.  Completion  of  duties  not  accomplished  satisfactorily  in  preceding 

week  of  residence  work. 

2.  Review  of  former  mistakes  and  methods  of  prevention. 

3.  New  food  preparation  (emphasis  on  lunch). 

4.  Afternoon  tea  or  informal  party  (once  each  week). 

B.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  reports.  Continued  Home  Management  Prob¬ 

lems  1  30-minute  period  per  week. 

THIRD  TERM 

A.  Resident  at  Practice  House.  Time:  1  week  (5  days),  b]/2  hours  daily. 

1.  Review  former  problems. 

2.  Household  budget. 

3.  New  varieties  of  menus — emphasis  on  dinner  (difference  between 

home  and  company  dinner). 

B.  One  banquet  service  during  term  for  whole  class. 

C.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  reports  continued. 

1.  Household  budgeting. 

2.  House  planning. 

3.  Successful  family  life. 

Food. 

4.  Child  Care  Clothing. 

Health. 

5.  (One  30-minute  period  per  week.) 

D.  Home  Projects — (problems  taken  from  those  discussed  in  Home  Manage¬ 

ment  class  or  during  Practice  House  Residence)  adapted  to  house 
conditions. 

II.  How  a  Working  Girl  Spends  Her  Time  3 

This  table  gives  the  average  hours  reported  by  a  group  of  sixteen  working 
girls  as  given  to  different  types  of  activity. 

3  By  Clara  Howell,  teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Continuation  School, 

I  ludson,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  A  WORKING  GIRL  SPENDS  HER  TIME 

Class  average  for  a  group  of  sixteen  girls  observed  in  the  Part-Time  School  at 

Hudson,  New  York 


7  5/S  Hours — Outside  work. 

3  17/25  Hours — Time  at  home:  help  with  housework;  eating, 
dressing,  and  care  of  self;  care  of  own  clothing;  etc. 


:  ---  ;  , 

luffii-iyl 


7  3/4  Hours — Sleep. 


mmm 


1  Hour  — Exercise:  walking  to  work,  hiking,  baseball, 

bicycle  riding,  swimming,  etc. 

1  1/4  Hours — Development:  church,  music,  reading,  part-time 

school,  concerts,  lectures,  health. 


2  5/8 


Hours — Amusements:  movies,  dances,  parties,  carnivals, 
etc. 
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III.  A  Club  to  Teach  Thrift  and  Management  4 


Girls  in  the  continuation  school  have  already  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  living  early  in  life  and  are  seeking  some  means  of  increasing 
their  own  spending  money,  or  they  may  have  to  assume  entire  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  themselves,  or  for  their  families.  Inasmuch  as  70%  of  these 
girls  were  handling  their  own  earnings,  it  seemed  desirable  to  develop  a  thrift 
program  for  establishing  right  habits  and  attitudes  for  spending  and  especially 
for  saving  a  legitimate  percentage  of  their  earnings. 

For  this  reason,  on  September  12,  a  thrift  club  known  as  the  Tuesday 
Morning  Thrift  Club  was  organized  with  a  president,  vice-president,  treas¬ 
urer  and  secretary.  The  aim  of  the  club  was  for  each  member  to  save  each 
week  a  certain  definite  percentage  of  her  salary,  the  amount  to  be  determined 
by  the  amount  of  salary  received. 

The  following  data  explains  the  results  obtained: 

Eighteen  girls  earned  a  sum  of  $3,451.62  between  the  dates  September  12 
and  June  19. 

Average  earnings  for  each  girl  was  $191.75.  Eighteen  girls  had  on 
deposit  $381.12  in  interest  bearing  accounts  on  June  19.  The  average  amount 
saved  by  each  girl  was  $21.17,  or  11  per  cent  of  her  earnings. 

This  was  a  much  higher  class  average  than  had  ever  been  hoped  for. 
Also  ten  girls,  representing  over  half  the  club  members,  were  able  to  form  the 
habit  of  saving  certain  stipulated  sums  through  a  period  of  15  consecutive 
weeks. 

What  to  spend  money  for;  the  distinction  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials;  the  keeping  of  personal  expense  accounts  throughout  the  year; 
and  lastly,  the  formation  of  continuation  girls’  budget  from  the  data  accumu¬ 
lated:  these  were  some  of  the  problems  studied  in  connection  with  the  thrift 
program. 

The  following  budget  explains  how  the  total  income  of  the  group  between 
September  12  and  June  19  was  divided: 


Board  and  Room. .  . 

Clothing . 

Operating  Expenses 

Church . 

Recreation . 

Education . 

Health . 

Gifts . 

Savings . 

Luxuries . 


35.6% 
30.8% 
13% 
4.8% 
4.1% 
4.8% 
1.3% 
3.3% 
U  % 
3  % 


While  the  Thrift  Club,  composed  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  enrollment, 
was  really  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  to  discover  some  means  of  assisting 
these  girls  to  meet  the  issue  of  increasing  living  expenses,  the  results  have 
been  so  satisfactory  that  the  work  will  probably  be  extended  to  every  girl  in 
the  continuation  school. 


4  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Continuation  School,  Clara  Howell,  teacher. 
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IV.  An  Expense  Account  Kept  for  One  Month  5 


Member 

Saving 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

i; 

1 

J  Operat- 
i  ing 
Expense 

Ad¬ 

vance¬ 

ment 

Luxu¬ 

ries 

1 . 

S  4.00 

$  .77 

$  1.50 
9.10 

$  1.05 
.17 

SI.  18 

1  26 

9 

1.68 

$  5.56 
40.51 

3 . 

4.00 

3.75 

1.95 

4.00 

4 . 

5.00 

19.00 

1.65 

.43 

3.25 

5 . 

4.00 

.15 

9.93 

2.90 

3.10 

6 . 

1.20 

22.25 

10.50 

1.95 

7 . 

1.40 

.25 

55.69 

4.80 

.90 

8 . 

3.00 

5.50 

1.65 

9 . 

10.15 

8.50 

1.25 

1.85 

10 . 

5.00 

.10 

.15 

1.65 

.95 

11 . 

79.66 

34.90 

16.00 

5.98 

.95 

4.12 

12 . 

.73 

16.00 

6.50 

9.66 

1.64 

13 . 

1.20 

52.84 

7.50 

4.60 

1.70 

14 . 

3.50 

8.00 

6.00 

1.25  I 

.50 

15 . 

3.00 

49.30 

3.50 

1.10 

1  1.50 

16 . 

1.50 

4.25 

1.70 

.50 

17 . 

3.00 

22.13 

2.40 

4.30 

18 . 

5.10 

10.17 

1.50 

7.00 

19 . 

1.25 

28.00 

16.66 

7.75 

1.60 

20 . 

2.00 

32.00 

17.95 

3.20 

3.00 

21 . 

.98 

3.95 

2.00 

.70 

22 . 

4.25 

8.96 

1 

.90 

Girls  not  reporting  money  spent  for  food  or  shelter  lived  at  home  and 
did  not  pay  for  these  items.  Those  reporting  these  expenditures  in  many 
cases  gave  a  certain  amount  of  their  wages  into  the  family,  and  counted  it 
as  food  and  shelter.  None  reporting  incurring  operating  expenses.  These 
accounts  represent  the  way  each  girl  spent  her  money.  She  recorded  the 
amounts  each  week  on  a  slip  like  the  form  used  above.  A  discussion  of  totals 
in  the  class  was  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  teacher  kept  her 
account  the  same  as  the  girls.  From  the  personal  account  the  girls  worked 
into  household  accounts.  Interesting  discussions  arose  from  the  accounts 
as  to  the  amounts  spent  for  luxuries  and  advancement. 

5  By  two  classes  of  girls  and  their  teacher  in  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Continu¬ 
ation  School. 
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V.  Keeping  House  for  a  Week  6 

The  home  project  which  I  have  carried  on  and  which  has  proved  most 
worth  while  to  my  home  is  that  of  keeping  house  for  a  week. 

I  chose  this  project  because  my  mother  wished  to  go  away  for  a  few 
days,  so  I  offered  to  take  her  place. 

This  project  was  not  as  'easy  for  me  as  I  imagined  it  would  be.  I  found 
that  the  actual  work  of  cooking  three  meals  a  day  alone  was  no  easy  task. 
I  found  how  useful  are  time  schedules  made  out  for  the  day.  I  solved  many 
small  problems  in  cooking  and  cleaning  which  had  never  occurred  to  me 
before.  I  found  that  in  cooking  as  well  as  cleaning,  experience  was  the  best 
teacher.  I  found  out  in  the  case  of  cleaning  cupboards  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  clean  if  the  water  has  some  softener,  such  as  washing  soda.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  I  solved  was  the  setting  of  the  table.  Before  my  experi¬ 
ment,  our  table  had  never  been  set  with  any  pains.  I  took  special  care  to 
have  it  set  right  at  each  meal.  I  think  all  of  my  family  enjoyed  it. 

There  were  several  large  problems  that  I  had  to  leave  unsolved  because 
of  the  short  duration  of  my  project.  For  instance,  I  didn’t  solve  the  largest 
problem  of  all — housecleaning.  On  the  whole,  I  enjoyed  my  week  of  house¬ 
keeping  and  I  hope  I  introduced  a  few  new  methods  into  our  household 
which  will  be  continued. 


VI.  The  Family  Budget7 

The  home  project  that  I  have  carried  on  that  has  proved  most  worth  while 
in  my  home  was  the  budget  of  our  family  expenditures. 

(a)  I  chose  this  because  I  knew  that  was  what  my  family  needed  most 
because  we  were  extravagant  in  some  things  and  didn’t  spend  enough  for 
other  things. 

(b)  The  problems  that  I  solved  were  how  we  could  apportion  our  income 
so  that  it  would  go  farther  and  so  that  we  would  receive  more  enjoyment  and 
benefit  from  it.  I  found  that  we  were  spending  too  much  for  the  wrong 
kind  of  food  and  not  enough  for  other  necessities  and  so  we  stopped  and 
bought  the  right  kind. 

(c)  The  methods  that  I  used  were:  first,  I  found  out  from  my  father 
what  our  average  income  was,  for  we  live  on  a  farm  and  it  is  not  always  the 
same;  then  I  kept  track  of  our  expenditures  for  two  weeks,  and  then  using 
these  two  weeks  as  a  background  I  divided  t  ho  income  up  so  that  each  part 
received  an  allowance  according  to  its  needs.  I  also  made  a  reserve  fund  for 
rainy  days  and  months  when  our  income  was  lower  than  usual.  I  used  this 
method  because  it  was  the  best  way  I  knew  of  to  find  out  how  we  were  spend¬ 
ing  our  money  in  order  to  divide  it  the  right  wav  and  so  that  I  wrould  have 
something  to  go  by  in  finding  where  we  were  making  our  mistakes. 

(d)  The  problem  that  I  could  not  solve  was  how  to  make  a  farm  budget 
work  as  good  as  a  city  budget  on  a  regular  monthly  income.  Although  I 
tried  hard  to  solve  this  problem,  there  was  always  something  that  hindered 

6  A  project  by  a  pupil  in  High  School,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

7  A  project  by  a  pupil  in  High  School,  Hast  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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the  working  out  of  my  budget  as  well  as  a  town  or  city  budget  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  done. 

(e)  The  results  of  this  project  on  our  home  life  are  that  we  can  have  more 
of  a  variety  without  worrying  about  whether  we  will  overstep  the  line  or  not, 
for  we  know  where  the  line  is  and  we  are  now  able  to  save  more  for  the  higher 
things  of  life. 

VII.  A  Home  Management  Unit  for  Adults  in  the  Evening  School8 

At  the  Franklin  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  sixteen  homemakers  enrolled 
for  a  unit  of  twelve  lessons  in  home  management.  These  women  were  eager 
to  study  management  problems  in  order  to  become  more  efficient  in  planning 
the  work  in  their  homes. 

The  course  was  divided  into  two  parts:  First,  the  management  of 
income;  and  second,  the  management  of  the  house. 

The  problems  discussed  were:  Homemaking  as  a  business  and  profession; 
standards  of  living;  the  family  income;  the  budget;  household  accounts;  the 
house  and  its  furnishings  from  cost  and  efficiency  standpoint;  the  management 
of  the  household  processes,  as  preparing  food  and  marketing,  cleaning  the 
house,  operating  the  machinery  of  the  household,  upkeep  of  equipment,  and 
management  in  its  relationship  to  members  of  the  family  and  the  creating 
of  happy  home  life. 

With  each  lesson  the  discussion  usually  developed  around  the  problems 
the  women  had  in  their  own  home. 

A  Home  Economics  specialist  from  the  local  Power  &  Light  Company 
gave  a  talk  and  demonstration  one  evening  on  the  use  of  labor  saving  appli¬ 
ances. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  course  was  the  interest  displayed  by  this 
group  in  discussing  these  problems,  without  insisting  on  practical  work,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  adult  groups.  The  practical  part  was  worked  out  in 
their  own  homes. 

These  women  had  elected  other  units  in  evening  school,  as  food,  nutrition, 
arts  and  craft,  home  nursing,  and  clothing,  previous  to  the  management  unit. 

8  In  charge  of  Miss  Agnes  Lewis,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Are  Boys  Interested  in  Home  Economics? — The  teach¬ 
ing  of  Home  Economics  to  boys  has  gone  on  more  or  less 
spasmodically  for  several  years,  but  recently  some  serious 
thought  has  been  given  to  planning  courses  of  study  adapted 
to  boys.  The  writer  recalls  her  first  interest  many  years 
ago  when  a  series  of  lessons  on  Home  Economics  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  several  one-room  rural  schools,  in  connection  with 
the  serving  of  the  school  lunch. 

The  boys  were  always  interested  in  discussions  on  food 
values,  planning  the  noon-day  lunch,  serving  the  food,  cost 
of  food,  and  how  they  might  help  at  home.  It  appeared 
at  that  time  that  the  day  would  arrive  when  boys  would 
be  sufficiently  interested  to  elect  a  course  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  that  would  function  in  their  personal  life  and  help 
in  family  living.  That  day  has  arrived  in  a  number  of  schools 
and  the  problem  now  facing  teachers  is:  What  to  teach  and 
how  best  to  present  it? 

We  need  not  worry  about  interest,  for  we  have  it.  The 
author  recalls  a  visit  to  a  school  recently  where  a  class  in 
Homemaking  was  held  in  the  library  in  an  emergency,  and 
when  a  boy  in  this  room,  supposed  to  be  reading,  was  listen¬ 
ing  intently  to  the  class  discussion  on  “Shopping  for  Cloth¬ 
ing.”  His  interest  was  so  keen  the  author  asked  the  teacher 
about  him  afterwards.  She  said:  "lie  is  interested  and 
asked  me  to  give  a  course  to  the  boys.  He  is  leader  of  the 
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Junior  High  School  boys.”  So,  as  other  teachers  testify, 
Home  Economics  has  won  the  boys. 

What  Kind  of  a  Course  Shall  Be  Given? — Our  courses  in 
early  days  were  usually  camp  cookery,  or  cooking  a  few 
single  dishes  for  use  at  home.  But  now  we  find  the  boys 
voting  for  courses  on  clothing  budgets,  care  of  clothing, 
selection  of  materials  and  textile  testing,  nutrition  and  foods 
study,  serving  a  meal,  planning  meals,  duties  of  a  host, 


JUG.  27.  Grade  boys  learn  homemaking. 


first  aid  and  preparing  food  for  the  sick,  use  of  labor-saving 
devices  in  the  home,  duties  as  a  member  of  the  family,  etc. 
So  our  responsibility  as  teachers  results  now  in  the  setting 
up  of  such  courses  with  proper  methods  of  teaching. 

Required  or  Elective  Courses. — Some  educators  believe 
we  should  require  a  unit  of  Home  Economics  in  the  junior 
high  school,  simply  as  a  training  for  better  living;  others 
believe  it  should  be  an  elective  course.  Some  schools  have 
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social  center;  the  family  as  a  social  unit — family  relation¬ 
ships;  heredity  and  environment;  marriage  and  divorce;  in¬ 
dividual  health;  and  domestic  architecture.  It  is  a  required 
course. 

Methods  to  Be  Used. — The  methods  to  be  used  in  pre¬ 
senting  these  courses  would  probably  be  the  same  as  used 
with  the  girls,  only  the  teacher  may  find  that  the  boys  will 
be  more  alert  than  the  girls — therefore,  she  may  have  to 


offered  it  in  the  senior  high  school  as  an  elective  and,  where 
tried,  the  older  boys  seem  to  be  just  as  interested  as  the 
younger  ones.  Wherever  given,  it  should  be  adapted  to 
the  age  and  interest  of  the  boys.  The  objectives  mentioned 
in  the  boys’  Home  Craft  Course  in  the  Tulsa  (Oklahoma) 
High  School  are  to  create  ideals  of  home  and  family  life, 
or  a  training  for  more  worthy  home  and  community  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  following  units  are  included:  The  home  as  a 


Fig.  28.  Boys’  class  in  Home  Economica  in  n  high  school. 
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prepare  her  lessons  with  more  thought  and  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  place  the  emphasis  on  different  phases  than  with  girls. 

The  author  recalls  a  lesson  she  saw  in  a  Vocational 
School  with  a  group  of  boys  who  had  elected  a  unit.  They 
were  divided  into  four  groups,  and  each  group  elected  a 
leader.  The  lesson  was  to  plan  a  “simple  supper  for  your 
mother  who  is  ill.”  Each  group  had  access  to  several  books, 
and  went  off  into  separate  places  to  plan.  After  they  had 
planned  the  supper  and  organized  for  work,  they  submitted 
their  plan  to  their  teacher.  When  she  approved,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  kitchen  for  work.  Each  group  set  up  a  tray 
with  their  food  when  prepared  and  compared  it  with  the 
other  groups.  Discussion  followed,  leading  to  certain  con¬ 
clusions.  The  method  used  here  seemed  most  desirable, 
because  the  boys  learned  to  use  their  own  initiative,  and 
competition  developed  between  groups.  Several  boys  re¬ 
ported  on  preparing  food  at  home  for  their  mothers. 

The  Name  of  the  Course. — Some  educators  have  been 
troubled  over  the  name  we  should  give  to  a  Home  Economics 
course  offered  to  boys.  One  school  has  adopted  the  name 
“Home  Craft.”  One  prominent  educator  feels  we  should 
not  designate  it  “Home  Economics,”  but  “Euthenics.”  The 
author  believes  we  should  retain  the  name  “Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,”  for  if  we  have  anything  to  give  boys  that  is  worth¬ 
while,  why  change  the  name?  Other  subjects,  as  Sociology 
and  Economics,  have  not  changed  their  names  to  suit  the 
students  electing  the  course.  So  it  seems  we  are  justified 
in  retaining  our  name.  Home  Economics  has  found  itself 
in  many  other  changing  positions  in  the  years  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  fundamental  point  is  that  boys  and  men  have 
responsibilities  in  the  home  just  as  girls  and  women  have, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  boys  tend  to  take  this  common 
sense  view  and  so  welcome  study  of  thfe  problems  involved. 
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Adult  Education. — The  program  of  Adult  Education  and 
the  movement  for  Parental  Education  in  the  United  States 
have  brought  about  a  feeling  for  training  both  men  and 
women  for  the  responsibility  of  parenthood.  This  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  us,  as  Home  Economists,  as  well  as  this  interest 
from  the  boys,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  woman  home¬ 
maker  to  make  the  ideal  home  alone.  Surely  the  making 
of  the  home  is  a  cooperative  affair  and  needs  the  intelligent 
thought  of  both  adult  members.  Several  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  past  years  have  given  courses  to  men  in  some 
phases  of  Home  Economics,  and  no  doubt  this  movement 
will  grow. 

The  Teacher’s  Responsibility. — It  seems,  as  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  teachers,  we  should  feel  it  is  a  privilege  to  give  courses 
in  Home  Economics  to  boys,  because  it  will  only  carry  us 
toward  our  real  goal — that  is,  better  homes.  If  the  boys 
themselves  ask  for  a  course,  or  the  principals  demand  our 
attention  along  this  line,  or  we  are  asked  to  assist  in  teach¬ 
ing  adults,  we  should  comply,  for  we  cannot  help  but  ac¬ 
complish  good  results.  We  might  say  that  the  teaching  of 
Home  Economics  to  boys  is  to  create  a  right  attitude  of 
mind  toward  good  living  and  wholesome  relationships  in  the 
home.  Surely  this  is  desirable  for  both  boys  and  girls,  if 
better  ideals  of  home  life  are  to  be  established. 

Teaching  Aids. — An  outline  valuable  for  this  teaching  is 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  en¬ 
titled  11  Tulsa  High  School  Boys  Required  to  Study  Home 
Economics, ”  Home  Economics  Tetter  No.  1,  1925,  by 
Emeline  S.  Whitcomb. 

There  are  really  no  books  available  on  Home  Economics 
written  for  boys;  this  is  easily  accounted  for  since  only 
recently  have  we  had  books  for  girls.  Several  written  for 
bot  h  boys  and  girls  are  starred  in  the  list  below,  and  other 
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books  have  been  used  for  boys,  as  Household  Arts  for  Home 
and  School,  by  Cooley  and  Spohr;  Food:  Its  Planning  and 
Preparation,  by  Wellman;  Everyday  Foods,  by  Harris  and 
Lacey;  Textile  Fabrics,  by  Dyer;*  Food  Facts  for  Every  Day, 
by  Winchell;  *  Economics  of  the  Family,  by  Taber  and 
Wardall;  The  Care  of  the  House,  by  Mathews;  *  Successful 
Family  Life  on  a  Moderate  Income,  by  Abel;  Meal  Planning 
and  Service,  by  Beth  Bailey;  *  Junior  Food  and  Clothing ,  by 
Kinyon  and  Hopkins;  and  Social  Aspects  of  Homemaking, 
by  Bomar. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSONS 

The  following  articles  written  by  teachers  who  directed 
courses  in  this  field  are  given  as  illustrations,  so  that  further 
effort  may  be  made  to  approach  this  problem  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  way: 

I.  A  Teacher’s  Report — Home  Economics  for  Boys  in 
a  City  High  School. 

II.  A  Teacher’s  Report — Home  Economics  for  Boys  in 
a  Small  Community  School. 

III.  A  Teacher’s  Report — Lunch-room  Cookery  for  Boys. 

I.  Home  Economics  for  Boys  1 

Home  Economics  for  boys  is  perhaps  a  new  subject  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  but,  in  days  when  the  homemaking  activities  were  carried  on  in  the 
home,  boys  were  conversant  with  many  phases  of  the  work  which  we  now 
class  under  the  term  Home  Economics. 

An  occasional  boy  has  realized  that  he  did  not  get  any  of  this  training, 
for  we  have  often  heard  the  question,  “Have  you  any  classes  for  boys?" 
Our  principal  was  very  much  interested  in  this  work.  One  of  the  boys7 
study  room  teachers  wanted  to  see  it  started.  In  February,  1926,  we  found 
two  teachers  had  a  little  spare  time  and  we  found  some  vacant  laboratory 
space,  so  we  formed  four  classes  of  boys.  Each  class  had  ten  boys  in  it  and 
met  once  a  week  for  a  forty-five-minute  period.  The  work  was  optional  and 
no  school  credit  was  given. 

1  By  Henrietta  M.  Langner,  Head  of  Home  Economics  Department, 
Hutchinson  Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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After  talking  with  the  boys  who  were  interested  we  found  that  many 
of  them  were  planning  to  go  to  college.  They  said  that  they  would  like  to 
know  how  to  take  care  of  their  own  clothes.  Some  also  saw  a  possibility  of 
earning  money  in  this  way  while  at  college.  They  also  wanted  to  do  some 
cooking. 

This  led  us  to  plan  the  work  in  two  units.  One  covered  care  of  clothing 
and  the  other  food  study.  Under  care  of  clothing  we  included  a  study  of 
the  budget  to  introduce  the  subject  of  their  responsibility  pertaining  to 
clothing.  We  used  books  and  pamphlets  issued  by  commercial  firms  when¬ 
ever  possible.  We  have  a  pamphlet  on  the  family  budget  which  they  liked 
and  have  taken  for  home  use.  The  clothing  course  taught  cleaning,  repair, 
and  pressing  of  clothing.  Properties  of  textiles  were  studied  and  then  ties, 
trousers,  vests,  and  coats  were  brought  from  home  or  taken  off  to  be  cleaned, 
pressed,  mended,  and  have  buttons  sewed  in  place. 

While  the  boys  were  very  much  interested  in  the  above,  keenest  interest 
came  when  they  started  food  study.  They  especially  liked  this  because  they 
had  something  to  eat  as  a  result  of  their  work.  Food  values  were  taught 
with  the  application  to  planning  of  simple  meals.  A  simple  breakfast,  lunch¬ 
eon  including  a  salad,  and  a  camp  supper  were  planned  and  prepared.  Table 
and  social  etiquette  were  also  discussed  and  practiced. 

Many  of  the  boys  wished  to  continue  the  work  this  term,  but  crowded 
schedules,  and  lack  of  laboratories  and  teachers  has  forced  us  to  limit  our 
courses  to  the  freshmen  boys.  Also  the  work  is  in  such  an  experimental 
stage  that  we  wish  to  limit  it  until  we  feel  sure  that  we  can  offer  worth-while 
advanced  work  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys. 

We  are  not  even  accustomed  to  working  with  boys.  One  of  the  teachers 
remarked  after  her  first  class,  “Why  they  listened  and  were  very  much  inter¬ 
ested."  The  boys  enjoy  it  and  we  are  learning  a  great  deal  from  them. 

Our  present  registration  of  eight  classes  is  encouraging  to  us.  We  might 
have  more  if  we  were  not  limited  in  laboratory  space  and  teachers’  time.  We 
do  not  feel  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  time  when  we  can  have  a  teacher  for 
just  this  work.  If  it  docs  grow  and  prove  successful,  we  hope  that  the  needs 
of  the  boys  will  lead  to  a  study  of  home  management,  including  finances, 
house  furnishings,  and  especially  the  personal  relationships  of  the  home. 

II.  Home  Economics  for  Boys  in  a  Small  Community  School  - 

The  subject  of  teaching  Home  Economics  to  boys  has  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  great  seriousness  over  wide  areas  as  jfct,  but  the  practice  crops 
out  now  and  again  due  to  numerous  and  varying  reasons. 

In  one  small  village  in  New  York  State,  which  included  a  four-year  state- 
aided  homemaking  course  in  its  high  school  curriculum,  the  subject  was  being 
taught  exclusively  to  girls,  and  this  work  required  all  the  time  the  day-school 
program  permitted,  so  the  teachers  of  homemaking  naturally  did  not  try 
to  give  regular  work  to  any  boys. 

During  the  winter  of  1925-20,  some  of  the  more  mature  and  older  boys 
in  the  high  school  became  extremely  lax  in  their  school  attendance  anil  lesson 

2  By  May  M.  Mattson,  Teacher  of  Homemaking,  Trumansburg,  New 
York. 
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preparation.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this,  but  the  two  particularly 
responsible  reasons  were  that  the  boys  had  completely  lost  interest  in  the 
academic  phase  of  their  school  life,  and  that  neither  the  school  system  nor  the 
village  offered  any  source  of  recreation,  mental  or  physical,  which  might  have 
had  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  boys  to  mend  their  ways. 

After  pondering  on  the  situation  over  a  short  period  the  homemaking 
teacher  in  charge  obtained  permission  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
principal  of  the  school  to  conduct  an  evening  class  for  boys,  meeting  once  a 
week.  Each  boy  wishing  to  register  in  this  class  must  be  either  a  senior  or  a 
junior,  and  must  maintain  an  approved  scholastic  standing  in  his  regular 
school  subjects,  and  must  have  a  regular  daily  attendance  at  school.  If  at 
any  time  these  requirements  were  not  met,  the  boy  was  to  be  dropped  from 
the  evening  class  without  hesitation.  Because  of  limited  laboratory  facilities, 
the  number  of  registrants  was  restricted  to  ten,  and  the  teacher  was  most 
gratified  to  find  that  the  ten  who  registered  first  included  all  of  those  whom 
she  had  wished  to  attract,  plus  two  others. 

The  units  of  instruction  were  confined  to  lessons  in  camp  cookery,  prepa¬ 
ration  of  invalids’  trays,  general  principles  of  meat  and  vegetable  cookery, 
using  simple  recipes,  food  selection,  and  meal  service.  These  units  were 
carefully  analyzed  and  the  problems  involved  were  grouped  and  taught  as 
much  as  possible  in  actual  laboratory  periods,  in  which  the  boys  were  individu¬ 
ally  responsible. 

The  boys  were  enthusiastic  and  loyal,  and  although  they  seemed  to  be 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  chief  purpose  of  the  experiment,  it  was  easily 
accomplished.  The  boys  learned  some  very  important  basic  principles  of 
food  selection  and  cookery,  and  had  a  much  more  appreciative  understanding 
of  some  of  the  necessary  details  of  meal  preparation  in  their  own  homes. 

While  communities  differ  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  there  are  few  in  which  the  boys  would  not  be  richer  if  they  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  few  fundamental  principles  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  whether  they  apply  to  foods,  clothing,  management,  or  health. 

III.  Lunch-Room  Cookery  for  Boys  in  Schenectady  Vocational  School  3 

At  Schenectady  Vocational  School  we  offered  a  try-out  course  of  twenty- 
two  lessons,  and  for  want  of  a  stronger  title  called  it  a  ‘  ‘  Lunch-Room  Course 
for  Boys,”  with  the  definite  understanding  that  the  aim  of  the  course  was 
the  welfare  and  interest  of  the  boys,  rather  than  concern  over  the  title  of  the 
work.  It  was  an  experiment.  It  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage  after  five 
months  trial. 

A  skeleton  course  of  study  was  outlined.  Five  simple,  hearty  luncheons 
planned  by  the  teacher  with  very  complete  working  directions  given  on 
individual  instruction  sheets  were  provided  the  first  few  lessons.  The  rest 
of  the  lessons  were  to  be  planned  by  the  boys,  as  follows:  Three  breakfasts, 
two  very  economical,  and  one  party  breakfast;  one  school  lunch,  packed  in 
paper  bags,  and  eaten  in  another  class  room;  trays  for  the  sick  room;  five 
well-balanced  dinners;  two  clothing  lessons,  one  devoted  to  the  clothing  and 

3  By  Marie  Flanagen  Garvey,  Teacher. 
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home  budget,  and  one  to  the  selection  of  clothing,  taught  from  garments 
obtained  from  one  of  our  Department  Stores,  and  by  taking  the  boys  to  the 
store  itself  where  the  buyer  of  the  Boys  ’  Department  talked  with  them  about 
workmanship,  materials,  fit,  cost  and  styles.  The  wholehearted  support 
that  the  management  of  this  store  and  the  buyer  of  the  department  gave  us 
has  been  a  very  great  help.  We  have  talked  of  care,  and  repair  of  clothing, 
demonstrating  with  real  problems  that  the  boys  bring  in  from  time  to  time, 
solved  individually  while  the  rest  of  his  group,  called  a  family,  prepare  the 
meal.  We  laundered  our  aprons  and  towels,  and  cleaned,  pressed,  and 
mended  suits  and  sweaters.  One  lesson  was  devoted  to  some  pertinent 
slides,  furnished  by  our  Visual  Instruction  Department,  on  table  manners, 
table  setting,  and  house  furnishings.  A  very  interesting  lesson  was  given 
over  to  a  visit  to  an  apartment  in  our  Vocational  School,  and  a  visit  to  the 
New  York  Power  and  Light  Corporation,  where  Miss  Jessie  B.  Lane  gave  us  a 
demonstration  lesson  on  gas  and  electrical  labor-saving  devices.  Last, 
but  not  least,  we  had  a  party,  or  picnic. 

This  was  our  outline,  but  like  an  April  Day,  it  changes  with  the  wind  of 
suggestion  from  the  boys.  For  example,  the  present  class  frankly  suggested 
that  they  would  like  to  plan  their  own  meals,  so  the  individual  instruction 
sheets  have  been  entirely  neglected  this  time.  The  first  few  days  they  simply 
planned  the  meal  for  the  next  day,  and  submitted  it  for  approval;  later  they 
planned  the  grocery  list  also. 

We  still  work  in  four  groups  known  as  families,  each  group  preparing  a 
meal,  electing  its  own  leader,  and  performing  a  special  household  task  for  the 
welfare  of  the  class. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  what  we  succeed  in  accomplishing.  We  have 
tried  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  home,  with  boys  preparing  a  meal  which 
they  have  planned,  relying  on  their  cook  books  and  their  common  sense  for 
success. 

Teaching  a  class  of  boys  changes  many  of  your  ideas  about  them  and 
their  interests.  I  find  they  are  always  eager  to  know  how  to  eat,  how  to 
serve,  and  “why.”  “Why  do  you  use  a  percolator?”  “Why  do  you  cream 
the  butter?”  “Why  do  you  wash  the  dishes  in  that  order?”  They  are 
very  human  so  naturally  they  do  not  practice  all  we  preach.  But  they  are 
good  cooks.  They  set  the  table  attractively  and  well,  and  they  like  to  “dress 
up  their  dishes.” 

Our  Easter  breakfast  with  its  fruit  cups  attractively  garnished  with 
marshmallow  bunnies,  and  its  gaily  decorated  Easter  eggs  was  a  vivid  example 
of  their  interest. 

If  you  would  like  a  bit  of  fun,  if  you  arc  honestly  aiming  for  a  big  Home 
Economics  ideal,  if  your  teaching  methods  have  grown  stagnant  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  if  you  wish  you  had  a  lot  of  “pep,”  try  a  Home  Economics  class 
for  boys.  First  of  all,  promise  yourself  that  you  will  let  the  boys’  sugges¬ 
tions  influence  your  program.  Keep  your  program,  with  your  umbrella,  in 
the  corner  for  a  rainy  day,  and  anticipating  fair  weather,  sally  forth.  I’ll 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  pleasantly  "surprised.  That  doesn’t  sound  prac¬ 
tical;  does  it?  Well,  here  are  some  examples  of  what  I  mean. 
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1  p.  m.  Enter  a  group  of  hungry  boys,  who  have  waited  till  now  for 
dinner — played  basket  ball  from  twelve  to  one  for  pleasure.  Each  family  of 
three  or  four  have  planned  a  luncheon  the  preceding  day,  usually  consisting 
of  recipes  untried  by  them  before.  “Here  are  your  menus,  boys.  Elect  your 
leaders.  Assign  your  work.  Remember  half  the  standard  recipe  is  about  the 
right  quantity.”  Five  minutes  later:  “We’re  ready.”  Are  they  ready  in 
your  estimation?  No,  nor  in  mine,  but  I  have  learned  that  they  get  more  out 
of  the  lesson  if  I  let  them  go  to  work.  I  may  spend  the  next  hour  answering 
questions  and  making  suggestions,  but  they  will  be  asked  and,  best  of  all, 
they  will  be  heeded. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  budget  lessons  I’ve  ever  taught  ran  briefly 
through  these  points.  “How  many  are  working  full  time  in  your  family? 
Part  time?  What  do  you  mean  by  the  family  income?  For  what  does  your 
family  spend  money?  I  am  very  poor  and  must  spend  my  money  very  care¬ 
fully.  I  shall  draw  a  line  on  the  board  and  above  the  line  let  us  list  the  things 
I  must  have,  and  below  the  things  I  should  like  to  have.” 

After  six  minutes’  arguing  back  and  forth  “Education”  was  written  on 
the  line  as  a  compromise  with  “Night  School”  and  “Public  Library”  above 
the  line  as  free  and  absolutely  essential  if  I  were  ever  to  stop  being  “so  poor,” 
and  all  its  other  phases  below  the  line,  but  very  near  it. 

Carfare  started  a  real  economic  issue  with  suburban  home,  garden,  chil¬ 
dren’s  playground,  fresh  air,  low  rent,  and  carfare  holding  the  balance  against 
no  carfare  to  work,  high  rents,  hot  lunch,  and  economical  shopping  centers. 

Life  insurance  outweighed  all  savings  in  its  interest  peak. 

But,  best  of  all,  I  enjoyed  a  bit  of  discussion  that  ran  like  this:  “If  the 
family  has  $150  to  spend  a  month,  is  it  easy  to  divide  it  into  all  these  items 
wisely?  If  they  have  $1500  a  month?”  It  was  easy  for  them  to  see  that 
standards  of  living  might  make  both  answers  “no.”  “Who  usually  divides 
the  money  and  spends  it?”  Just  then  the  dismissal  bell  rang,  but  no  one 

seemed  to  hear  it,  for  L - was  saying:  “I  know  a  woman  who  ‘ soaks’  her 

husband  if  he  don’t  give  her  his  pay.”  “Well,”  J — —  suggested:  “Maybe 
he  drinks.”  “She  ought  to  get  it.”  “Yes,  but  she  ought  to  get  a  good 
dinner,  not  spend  every  day  at  a  show,”  and  fifteen  minutes  later  the  battle 
royal  ended  with:  “Well,  it’s  their  own  fault  because  they  don’t  work  to¬ 
gether.”  With  the  exception  of  the  topic  “lead  questions,”  the  teacher  sat 
back  and  really  enjoyed  the  arguments.  After  all,  isn’t  that  the  big  budget¬ 
ing  problem:  “working  together”? 

I  experimented  with  a  class  in  canning  today.  No  one  was  interested. 
I  asked  them  what  kind  of  a  farm  manager  I’d  make  if  I  hired  good  men  and 
didn’t  know  whether  to  tell  them  to  plow  or  cut  hay.  They  agreed  a  good 
restaurant  manager  need  not  can  food,  but  he  certainly  ought  to  know  whether 
the  workers  were  doing  the  right  thing,  or  not. 

A  discussion  of  high  pay  to  good  waiters  and  waitresses  for  idle  hours — - 
say  9:30  to  11  a.  m. — followed.  The  advisability  of  changing  a  worker’s  job 
to  gain  efficiency  from  waiting  on  table  to  paring  fruit  while  seated,  and  back 
to  serving  again  was  discussed.  A  few  brief  suggestions  on  method,  “Waph 
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your  cans,  make  your  syrup,  then  follow  directions  in  the  Cornell  Bulletin 
No.  159,  Page  17.”  “Read  your  recipe  now,”  and  my  four  restaurant  man¬ 
agers  marshalled  their  forces,  and  competed  for  speed  and  quality  of  results. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  efficiency  and  interest  they  showed,  for  not  a  boy  had 
ever  canned  anything  before.  They  had  read  silently  and  self-interpreted 
their  recipes.  Each  restaurant .  manager  turned  out  an  excellent  product, 
which  they  will  use  later  in  their  meals. 

Only  three  of  my  preconceived  theories  remain.  First,  that  they  would 
make  a  lot  of  noise,  second,  that  they  would  eat  heartily,  and  third,  that  it 
would  be  a  joy  to  work  with  them.  I  find  that  the  more  interested  they  are, 
the  harder  it  is  to  keep  them  quiet,  or  I  might  have  said  from  whistling  a 
tune;  that  one  way  to  a  boy’s  heart  is  through  his  stomach;  and  that  they  are 
always  sincerely,  delightfully,  if  startlingly,  frank. 

Each  group  has  been  different.  What  worked  well  with  one  group  may 
not  work  at  all  with  the  next. 

All  the  boys  have  worn  their  plain,  dark  blue  chambray  aprons  without 
protest. 

Are  they  destructive  of  equipment?  I  know  several  people  who  say: 
“Yes!  Positively.”  I  don’t  agree  with  them,  but  like  a  minority  report, 
at  a  political  convention,  I  merely  state  my  case.  I  shall  be  more  careful  of 
statistics  in  the  next  six  months. 

The  outstanding  problems  have  been  double  boilers  drying  out  (they  do 
not  use  them  in  their  homes)  and  kitchen  cabinet  hinges.  They  have,  on  the 
whole,  learned  order  and  system  better  than  the  girls.  They  are  not  ham¬ 
pered  with  bad  habits  of  work,  as  many  of  our  girls  are  when  they  come  to  us. 
We  use  all  our  equipment  as  the  need  arises — for  example,  our  best  china  for 
every  meal — and,  to  my  knowledge,  we  have  had  but  one  slight  accident 
due  to  excessive  nervousness  of  our  w'aiter  who  was  serving  a  large  group  of 
teachers  for  the  first  time.  The  boys  have  taken  real  pride  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  china  and  silverware.  They  hang  their  towels  fairly  carefully. 
They  gauge  fire  rather  poorly,  using  too  large  a  flame  unless  checked.  They 
measure  more  cautiously  than  girls,  who  think  they  can  guess  as  accurately 
as  their  mothers  do.  I  think,  after  careful  checking,  that  both  boys  and  girls 
are  destructive,  but  rarely  in  the  same  manner,  and  still  more  rarely  inten¬ 
tionally. 

In  one  class  where  the  rule  was  made  that  everyone  remain  standing 
behind  his  chair  until  all  the  family  were  ready  to  be  seated,  at  once  the  boys 
suggested  that  we  say  grace,  and  at  every  meal  the  host  led  the  “Our  Father.” 

The  class  demanded  “Apple  Pie.”  As  a  result  D - went  home,  and 

taught  his  mother  how,  and  they  made  three  pics  for  supper  that  night. 

J -  couldn’t  do  that  because  they  had  no  pie  plates,  lie  asked  what  1 

thought  was  the  best  material  to  buy  and  how  much  it  would  cost.  I  offered 
to  loan  him  our  plates,  but  he  refused,  saved  up  his  own  money  for  two  weeks, 
and  bought  an  aluminum  pic  plate  for  his  mother  and  made  pie  for  his  family. 

Five  boys  kneaded  bread  at  home  for  their  mothers  Friday  night,  after 
our  bread  lesson  (by  their  request)  on  Friday  afternoon. 
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P - demurred  over  eating  something,  and  A - commented:  “Why, 

P’ - ,  you’ll  have  to  eat  what  your  wife  cooks.  You  don’t  expect  to  tell 

her  what  to  cook,  do  you?  You’ll  eat  what  she  cooks  and  tell  her  it’s  fine.” 

O - says :  ‘  ‘  I’ve  spoiled  more  candy  at  home.  Can  I  make  some  here?  ” 

Receiving  permission,  and  a  recipe,  he  returned  the  next  day  with  a  double 
portion.  How  proudly  he  left  that  night  with  his  big  box  of  candy. 

Ten  boys  have  borrowed  cook  books  to  take  home  over  the  week-end, 
and  many  reported  copying  recipes,  and  trying  others  at  home.  Two  boys 
have  brought  choice  recipes  from  home. 

The  boy’s  Try-Out  Courses  were  begun  the  middle  of  last  January.  By 
May  first,  the  demand  for  a  Vocational  Course  was  so  strong  that  we  were 
forced  to  consider  the  matter.  Our  1920  United  States  census  surprised  us 
with  these  figures  “302  plumbers,  30  electricians,  and  376  men  employed  as 
I  bakers,  waiters,  restaurant  or  lunch-room  managers,  in  Schenectady.”  We 
started  a  Vocational  Course  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  training  being 
provided  for  these  occupations  except  by  our  modest  efforts.  The  field  is 
large  and  the  wages  good.  During  the  summer  several  boys  worked  in 
bakeries  and  restaurants.  We  hope  to  enlist  the  interest  and  cooperation 
of  some  of  our  restaurant  managers  in  our  fall  program.  That  the  Voca¬ 
tional  program  should  continue  seems  self-evident.  We  have  much  to  learn 
before  it  is  a  strong  course.  Haven’t  we  been  slow  to  recognize  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  Home  Economics  teachers?  Boy  Scout  leaders  have  been  doing 
part  of  our  job  for  a  long  time.  Literally,  I’m  afraid  we  thought  these  boys 
would  prove  “bulls  in  a  china  shop.”  We  were  afraid  they’d  ask  us  to  toss 
griddle  cakes  like  the  experts  in  a  Child’s  Restaurant,  and  most  of  us  couldn’t. 
But,  why  fear  to  admit  it  if  those  we  turn  are  digestible?  Our  boys  come 
from  the  homes  of  the  foreign-born;  they  haven’t  much  to  bring  except  ripe 
enthusiasm  and  healthy  appetites.  I’ve  had  about  a  hundred  boys  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  a  Try-Out  Course  is  popular,  and,  as  teachers,  we  must  be 
convinced  that  “working  together”  is  the  simplest,  and  possibly,  the  most 
far-reaching,  practical  solution  to  our  big  Home  Economics  problem. 

It  is  fun !  It  is  work !  It  is  worthwhile ! 


CHAPTER  X 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EQUIPMENT  IN  RELATION  TO 

TEACHING 

Equipment  and  Teaching  Problems. — The  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  we  teach  is  so  closely  related  to  the  equipment 
available  for  teaching  that  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  teaching 
problems  without  discussing  equipment.  In  the  chapters 
preceding,  this  has  been  done  to  some  extent,  and  in  this 
last  chapter  it  seems  desirable  to  give  some  particular 
thought  to  adjusting  the  equipment  to  meet  the  newer 
ideas  of  teaching. 

The  equipment  that  should  be  used  and  the  remodelling 
of  present  equipment  seem  to  be  debatable  problems  in 
many  schools  today.  Just  as  the  Home  Economics  courses 
have  changed  due  to  the  progress  made  in  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  methods,  so  we  should  expect  to  change  and  re¬ 
arrange  the  equipment  used  for  teaching  Home  Economics. 

Home  Economics  Yesterday  and  Today.  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  dealing  with  problems  of  the  home  and  community 
or  the  life  situations  of  the  pupil  can  not  be  taught  to  its 
fullest  extent,  unless  we  can  reproduce  these  situations  to 
some  extent  in  the  school.  There  was  a  time  in  Home 
Economics  teaching  when  we  were  more  concerned  with 
chemistry  and  analysis  of  foods,  with  the  practice  in  cook¬ 
ing  small  amounts  of  food  stuffs,  or  perfecting  of  hand 
sewing  on  a  model,  or  in  discussing  the  methods  of  cleaning 
a  room,  making  a  bed,  or  bathing  a  baby;  now  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  planning  and  preparing  a  simple  meal  to  serve 
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to  four  or  five  people,  in  planning  and  constructing  a  gar¬ 
ment  for  use,  in  actually  making  a  bed  and  cleaning  a 
room,  and  demonstrating,  or  at  least  seeing  demonstrated, 
the  bathing  of  a  real  baby,  with  full  discussion  of  course  of 
the  educational  activities  experienced.  This  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  type  of  equipment  necessary  to  teach  real 
life  situations.  We  also  face  the  situation  of  having  many 


Fig.  29.  A  school  kitchen  showing  a  group  arrangement  of  tables  and  stoves. 

more  girls  in  Home  Economics  classes  than  formerly  and 
this  means  additional  space.  The  average  allotment  of 
space  to  Home  Economics  in  the  school  building  is  usually 
three  regular  class  rooms  for  a  large  school.  This  may  be 
broken  up  into  a  school  kitchen,  equipped  with  four  or  five 
unit  kitchens  with  a  breakfast  nook,  and  including  pantry 
or  storage  space;  an  apartment  consisting  of  a  living-dining¬ 
room,  a  home  kitchen,  a  bedroom  and  bath,  and  a  clothing 
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room  with  fitting  space  and  a  storage  closet.  Some  schools 
provide  a  small  laundry,  although  to  save  space,  laundry 
tubs  may  be  installed  in  the  school  kitchen  under  the  drain 
board  of  the  sink.  Where  the  complete  apartment  is  not 
included  a  living-dining-room  usually  adjoins  the  school 
kitchen. 


Fia.  30. 


The  clothing-room  improvised  for  teaching  Home  Nursing  and  Ourp  of  the  Bedroom. 


In  a  small  school  the  space  may  be  one  large  room  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  kitchen  and  dining-room  unit  and  a  clothing 
room,  this  used  when  needed  for  living-room  and  bedroom 
units,  or  two  rooms  adjusted  to  the  above  needs,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  school  kitchen,  apartment,  and  clothing  room. 
Another  arrangement  for  the  two  adjoining  rooms  might  be 
as  follows:  One  room  for  the  kitchen  and  a  living-dining¬ 
room  combination,  or,  as  some  may  prefer,  just  the  dining- 
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room  and  the  other  room  for  clothing.  At  intervals  this 
could  be  used  for  the  living-room  and  bedroom  units,  when 
needed,  or  one  part  could  be  partitioned  and  used  for 
these  units.  Storage  space  is  necessary  with  any  of  these 
arrangements.  If  we  are  to  help  in  making  better  homes  and 
creating  more  wholesome  living  conditions  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  our  equipment  in  the  light  of  these  aims. 
It  should  resemble,  to  some  extent,  the  average  home  today 
and  in  equipment,  furnishing,  and  utensils,  we  should  be 
using  what  is  sold  on  the  market  today. 

Equipment  to  Be  Up-to-date. — Some  teachers  say:  “I 
don’t  believe  we  should  use  an  electric  washer  or  have  a 
stationary  tub  in  the  school  because  some  homes  do  not 
have  them.”  But  the  average  home  does  have  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  how  can  we  teach  anything  about  this  type  of 
equipment  if  we  never  use  it?  The  same  might  hold  true 
of  an  electric  sewing  machine,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  or  an  oven 
regulator  on  the  range.  Our  business  as  teachers  is  to  teach 
with  the  best  available  equipment  on  the  market  usable  in 
the  average  home. 

Plans  for  Remodeling  the  Homemaking  Equipment  on 
Hand. — The  question  arises  in  the  minds  of  many  teachers 
“How  can  I  do  this  if  the  school  provides  me  with  equipment 
representing  the  practice  of  many  years  ago  and  will  not 
give  the  money  for  making  the  needed  changes?”  The  best 
plan  is  first  to  interest  the  authorities  of  the  school  in  the 
department  and  have  them  see  it  as  a  functioning  depart¬ 
ment.  Then  with  some  funds  from  an  entertainment,  from 
the  cafeteria,  or  from  a  sale  planned  by  the  girls  in  the 
classes,  a  beginning  could  be  made  in  remodeling,  with  the 
hope  that  the  school  authorities  will  help  later.  This  first 
change  may  be  redecorating  or  painting  the  tables  and 
chairs  in  the  sewing  room  and  carrying  out  a  color  scheme, 
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or  planning  a  breakfast  nook  in  a  corner  of  the  school 
kitchen,  or  planning  and  carrying  out  the  furnishing  of  a 
living-dining-room.  Where  space  is  limited,  the  clothing 
room  may  be  improvised  into  a  dining-room  and  a  bedroom 
at  various  times  when  needed,  and  some  furnishings  may 
be  stored  when  not  in  use. 

Mrs.  Coughtry  tells  us  in  her  story  about  the  use  of  the 
clothing  room  and  how  they  remodeled  it  (p.  162).  It  is 


Fia.  31.  Showing  one  of  the  four  unit  kitchens  recently  equipped  for  lfi  Kiris  in  a  high  school, 
barge  tiible  muy  he  replaced  by  a  white  enamel  table. 

best  to  have  tables  in  the  sewing  room  for  two  or  four 
girls  at  a  table  and  chairs  low  enough  for  comfortable 
sewing. 

The  remodeling  of  the  school  kitchen  from  the  hollow 
square  or  parallel  arrangement  to  unit  kitchens  or  group 
arrangement  of  tables  and  stoves  is  possibly  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  expensive  of  all  changes;  however,  it  can  be  done 
as  the  articles  which  follow  illustrate  so  well.  A  unit  kitchen 
for  two  or  four  girls  usually  consists  of  a  kitchen  cabinet, 
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a  white  enamel  kitchen  table,  a  kitchen  range,  a  sink  with 
drain  boards,  family-size  kitchen  utensils,  and  a  stool.  The 
average  number  equipped  for  in  a  school  kitchen  is  16  or 
20  pupils,  necessitating  a  set-up  of  four  or  five  of  these  units. 
Now  it  is  not  always  possible  for  all  of  us  when  remodeling 
to  have  this  complete  outfit  as  a  unit,  but  one  white  enamel 
sink  may  serve  eight  girls  if  properly  placed,  and  instead  of 


Fig.  32.  Another  view  of  these  unit  kitchens. 


buying  both  kitchen  cabinet  and  table  we  may  have  a  flat 
top  white  enamel  kitchen  table  with  cupboard  below.  If 
the  school  has  kitchen  tables  still  usably  they  may  be  painted 
and  used  as  described  in  Miss  Hunt’s  and  Mrs.  Ferres’  re¬ 
modeling  projects  (p.  163-164).  There  are  on  the  market 
several  excellent  makes  of  kitchen  tables  and  cabinets  as 
Sellers,  Mutschler  Brothers,  Hoosier,  McDougall,  etc.,  which 
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are  now  in  use  in  the  average  home.  As  to  type  of  stove  the 
question  is  debatable.  The  majority  of  teachers  prefer  the 
regular  range  with  top  side  oven  rather  than  the  small  four- 
burner  stove  with  oven  below.  Different  type  fuels  may  be 
represented  in  the  units,  as  electricity,  gas,  coal,  or  oil, 
depending  on  community  needs.  To  rearrange  the  school 
kitchen  the  teacher  must  give  thought  to  planning  for  the 
convenience  of  the  groups  at  work,  in  the  placing  of  stoves, 
sinks,  and  tables.  One  advantage  of  the  white  enamel 
kitchen  table  is  that  it  can  be  moved  to  suit  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  worker.  The  height  of  the  sink  is  important  and 
unless  the  teacher  directs  this,  too  low  a  placement  will  often 
result.  Modern  sinks  with  two  drain  boards  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  unit  kitchen  or  group  arrangement  of  tables 
and  stoves  allows  for  group  participation  and  problem  solv¬ 
ing  and  should  develop  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
In  a  small  school  two  or  three  units  are  ample. 

The  Apartment  and  Its  Use. — A  number  of  teachers 
still  question  the  apartment  and  its  use.  But  if  we  are  to 
teach  family  meal  service,  entertaining  of  guests  and  hos¬ 
pitality  in  the  home,  arranging  furniture,  making  an  attrac¬ 
tive  home,  care  of  the  house  and  furnishings,  and  use  of 
labor  saving  appliances,  how  can  we  unless  we  have  some 
such  arrangement?  Our  home  nursing  and  child-care  les¬ 
sons  are  better  given  in  an  informal  atmosphere,  which  may 
be  secured  in  the  home-kitchen  or  bedroom  of  the  school 
apartment. 

A  bathroom  adjoining  or  nearby  is  also  a  convenience, 
when  presenting  a  lesson  of  this  type.  The  teaching  of  child 
training  brings  another  problem  in  equipment.  The  teacher 
can  usually  adjust  the  clothing  room  or  apartment  or  house 
to  meet  this  need  of  a  children’s  play  school. 
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The  House  for  Teaching  Homemaking. — The  use  of  a 

house  or  cottage  is  felt  by  some  educators  to  be  the  only 
way  to  teach  homemaking.  Some  schools  provide  a  home 
economics  department  in  the  school  for  the  grade  girls  and 


Fig.  33.  Homemaking'Rooms  in  a  Junior  High  School.  A  good  arrangement  for  an  Apartment 

in  a  School  Building. 


a  house  for  the  older  girls.  In  some  places,  the  house  or 
cottage  is  the  only  laboratory  as  reported  by  the  girls  of 
Elk  Creek,  Virginia  (p.  167).  If  such  a  house  is  to  be  re¬ 
modeled  and  kept  in  good  repair,  and  furnishings  are  to 
be  selected  from  time  to  time  and  worked  out  by  the  classes, 
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projects  in  real  homemaking  are  constantly  presented.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  apartment  which  Miss  Hugg  illus¬ 
trates  in  her  article  (p.  165).  It  might  be  said  that  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  house  are  truly  up-to-date  equipment  meeting 
modern  teaching  needs  but  they  quickly  become  useless 
when  not  employed  by  the  teacher  with  her  classes  to  teach 
real  homemaking  problems.  They  are  best  adapted  to  small 
classes.  The  author  once  visited  a  large  house  where  the 
girls  were  seated  in  an  unattractive  room  fitted  up  with 
class  desks  in  rows  having  a  regular  recitation-room  form. 
The  teacher  was  asked  whether  the  house  was  used  for  teach¬ 
ing  practical  homemaking  problems.  She  said:  “Not  to 
any  extent.”  It  had  such  possibilities,  but  looked  so  desolate 
when  arranged  like  a  formal  schoolroom.  One  would  say 
that  this  equipment  was  out-of-date  although  the  environ¬ 
ment  was  a  house.  In  contrast  with  this  was  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  house  in  another  community  which  the  girls  in  the 
classes,  with  the  teacher’s  guidance,  had  planned  and  re¬ 
decorated,  giving  a  charming  home-like  effect.  They  were 
constantly  remodeling  and  caring  for  the  furnishings.  This 
equipment  was  modern  and  represented  what  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  community  and  used  in  the  average  home. 
Selection  of  furnishings  for  the  apartment  or  house  should 
be  made  a  part  of  class  instruction.  The  aim  is,  of  course, 
to  have  it  artistic,  simple,  and  inexpensive. 

The  Teachers’  Responsibility  for  Equipping  a  Home¬ 
making  Department. — Teachers  who  desire  to  teach  real 
homemaking  and  keep  abreast  with  the  modern  trend  should 
look  into  the  equipment  problem.  Architects,  boards  of 
education,  school  officials,  and  commercial  firms  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with  us,  but  we  must  know  what  we  want  and 
see  to  it  that  we  get  it.  Our  acquaintance  with  equipment 
on  the  market  will  greatly  assist  us  in  this  undertaking. 


Fio.  35.  A  House  n*m<xlollo<l  for  HnmrmukiiiK  -Lower  Floor. 
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We  have  too  often  left  to  someone  else  the  matter  of  furnish¬ 
ing  our  departments,  when  it  is  primarily  our  own  responsi¬ 
bility  and  opportunity.  With  the  change  in  home  kitchen 
furnishings  on  the  market  and  the  introduction  of  color 
into  the  kitchen  as  well  as  other  rooms  of  the  home,  we  have 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  creating  a  real  homemaking 
situation  in  our  school  departments. 

Teaching  Aids. — The  author  would  recommend  several 
publications  for  assisting  in  these  problems  of  equipment 
and  its  reorganization : 

“Plan  and  Equipment  for  Vocational  Classes  in  Home 
Economics/ 7  Bulletin  No.  124,  Home  Economics  Series  No. 
10,  issued  by  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  40$h 

“School  Cottages  for  Training  in  Homemaking/,  Pub¬ 
lication  No.  9,  issued  by  Better  Homes  in  America,  1653 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.,  10^. 

The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics ,  by  Brown  and  Haley, 
Chapter  16.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

“Report  of  Committee  on  Home  Economics  Equip¬ 
ment/’  North  Atlantic  Region,  1928,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSONS 

The  stories  that  follow  clearly  illustrate  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  chapter  and  will  stimulate  any  teacher 
in  the  effort  to  bring  her  department  up-to-date  and  keep 
it  so,  for  only  thus  will  equipment  do  all  that  it  can  to 
promote  the  aims  of  our  teaching: 

I.  A  Teacher’s  Report — Remodelling  the  Homemak- 
ing  Room. 

II.  A  Teacher’s  Report — School  Kitchen  Remodelled. 
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III.  A  Teacher’s  Report — Remodelling  the  Home  Eco¬ 

nomics  Department. 

IV.  A  Teacher’s  Report — An  Apartment  Built  in  the 

School  Building. 

V.  A  Home  Economics  Club  Report,  by  Girls  of  a 
High  School — Studying  Homemaking  in  a  Cot¬ 
tage. 

I.  Remodelling  the  Homemaking  Room  1 

In  September,  1926,  when  I  first  came  into  our  Homemaking  Room,  I 
could  not  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  condition  which  prevailed.  The 
room,  at  its  best,  seemed  dark  and  did  not  have  the  ‘ 'homey”  atmosphere 
which  we  are  so  anxious  to  create  where  our  classes  are  to  work. 

Our  progress  was  made  slowly,  but  steadily,  until  we  feel  that,  at  the 
present  time,  we  have  most  attractive  and  pleasant  rooms. 

The  room  at  first  was  done  in  a  putty  color  paint,  the  furniture  was 
dark  brown  in  color,  and  was  greatly  marred.  The  chairs  were  sadly  in  need 
of  repair  and  the  windows  were  not  attractive  because  they  excluded  the  light 
rather  than  allowed  its  entrance. 

In  starting  our  renovation  work  we  took  into  consideration  our  exposure, 
our  type  of  furniture,  and  general  surroundings.  Finally  as  a  color  scheme, 
we  selected  French  gray  as  our  background,  a  soft  cobalt  blue  for  trimming 
(the  girls  toned  this  down  by  adding  some  gray  to  the  blue),  and  interspersed 
here  and  there  a  touch  of  orange  for  brightness  and  to  give  character  to  the 
jmore  soft  background. 

The  tables  were  done  in  gray  trimmed  with  blue,  the  chairs  were  done  in 
:a  similar  style.  In  order  to  blend  these  colors  well,  the  girls  saved  the  small 
-Maraschino  cherry  bottles,  and  ran  both  blue  and  gray  colors  in  together  on 
them;  then  they  placed  small  paper  flowers  of  orange  color  in  these  attractive 
little  vases.  Under  the  vases  were  placed  oblong  doilies  of  white  Marquisette 
(our  curtain  material)  which  were  made  by  having  a  small  hem  turned  around 
them  and  fastened  down  by  the  darning  stitch  done  in  orange  colored  yarn. 

The  windows  were  our  next  problem.  First  we  purchased  new  shades 
which  were  very  light  in  color,  in  order  to  admit  the  much  needed  sunshine. 
After  that  the  girls  selected  the  white  Marquisette  and  made  the  curtains. 
After  they  were  completed  they  stenciled  little  Dutch  women  in  blue  dresses, 
white  aprons,  and  orange  caps  across  the  curtain  to  act  as  a  border.  The 
hem  was  held  in  place  by  the  orange  darning  stitch  which  acted  as  a  base  on 
which  the  little  women  might  stand.  A  curtain  was  also  placed  across  some 
open  book  shelves  in  the  front  of  the  room. 

Then  the  girls  brought  about  several  smaller  changes  which  added 

1  By  Gladys  Weaver  Coughtry,  Teacher,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
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greatly  to  the  color  scheme  and  to  the  attractiveness.  They  found  an  orange 
and  blue  wall  pocket  which  they  purchased  and  placed  in  a  bare  wall  space, 
then  filled  it  with  a  green  vine.  They  then  purchased  orange  candles  and 
arranged  them  on  the  china  closet  with  a  small  bowl  of  the  orange  paper 
flowers.  They  Ducoed  some  of  the  picture  frames  and  the  frame  of  the 
Bulletin  Board  in  blue,  which  seems  to  add  greatly  to  the  effect.  They  made 
coverings  for  each  machine  top  of  the  white  Marquisette,  doing  the  orange 
darning  switch  around  them,  and  brought  fresh  flowers  from  home  to  keep 
the  small  bowls  about  the  room  well  filled.  My  desk  and  desk  chair  have 
been  most  attractively  done  in  the  color  scheme,  and  the  entire  room  is  now  a 
pleasing  unit,  as  well  as  light  and  clean. 

The  girls  have  taken  and  are  taking  an  unusual  amount  of  pride  in  their 
work,  undoubtedly  because  they  thought  out  their  plans  carefully  and  were 
allowed  to  be  original,  and  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas.  Along  with  this 
legitimate  pride  they  have  developed  an  unusually  nice  spirit  of  hospitality 
which  seems  to  grow  as  they  work  on  through  the  school  year.  This  room  is 
used  for  clothing  work  and  as  a  dining-room.  The  school  kitchen  adjoins 
this  room. 


II.  School  Kitchen  Remodelled  2 

The  kitchen  at  the  high  school  was  planned  and  arranged  when  the 
building  was  erected  in  1900,  with  the  old  type  laboratory  equipment  arranged 
in  a  hollow  square. 

Last  summer,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  we  decided  to  rearrange  it  according  to  more  modern  ideas.  On 
looking  over  the  equipment  we  found  that  everything  could  be  utilized  except 
the  large,  unattractive  gas  range,  the  individual  hot  plates  and  ovens,  and 
the  old  sink. 

The  walls  were  painted  ivory.  The  supply  table  and  the  sides  of  the 
old  oak  laboratory  tables  were  also  painted  ivory  and  the  latter  arranged  in 
four  groups,  each  group  to  accommodate  four  girls.  Two  gray  and  white 
porcelain  gas  ranges,  bought  for  $115  each,  were  placed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  room  so  that  each  stove  could  be  used  by  two  groups  of  girls.  Two 
white  porcelain  sinks  wit  h  double  drain  boards  were  installed  at  a  cost  of  $207. 
Because  the  board  floor  is  laid  over  concrete  the  cost  of  plumbing  for  both 
stoves  and  sinks  was  expensive,  making  the  total  cost  about  $475.  This 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  painting,  which  would  have  been  done  if  no 
other  improvements  had  been  made. 

With  $15  which  we  had  on  hand  from  the  previous  year  an  unfinished 
breakfast  set  was  purchased  and  enameled  gray  by  t  in'  girls. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  room  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
new  furnishings  and  rearrangement  of  the  old  have  given  the  room  a  more 
homelike  atmosphere  and  it  has  been  a  much  pleasanter  place  in  which  to 
work. 


2  By  Mary  D.  Hunt.,  Teacher,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
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III.  Remodelling  a  Home  Economics  Department3 

I  am  very  glad  to  comply  with  your  request  and  have  just  returned 
from  the  school,  to  get  a  new  and  clear  idea  of  what  happened  two  years  ago. 

When  I  came  to  X - to  assume  my  duties  as  a  teacher,  I  was  a  young 

college  graduate  full  of  all  the  idealism  that  goes  with  it.  I  was  told  that  my 
department  had  not  been  changed  since  it  was  instituted,  but  was  hardly 
prepared  for  the  shock  I  received  when  I  first  saw  the  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partment.  This  room  was  the  improvised  old  Physics  Lab.  The  tan  walls 
were  discolored  and  blackened  with  years  of  neglect.  The  wood-work,  labora¬ 
tory  desks,  floors,  refrigerator,  tables,  and  chairs  were  all  of  a  light  walnut 
color.  Strips  of  dirty  black  linoleum  were  on  the  floor  and  pieces  of  roofing 
paper  patched  the  necessary  worn  areas.  An  old  worn-out  gas  range  of  four 
burners  and  small  oven  was  to  suffice  my  needs,  and  two  Singer  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  even  though  I  had  an  enrollment  of  250  girls  each  term.  The  individual 
laboratory  desks  were  arranged  adjoining  each  other  around  all  sides  of  the 
room,  leaving  only  a  narrow  space  at  one  side  to  enable  the  girls  to  go  to  the 
supply  table,  which  was  in  the  center  of  the  room.  On  top  of  each  desk  was 
a  two-plate  Bunsen  burner  gas  stove,  and  in  the  case  of  some  girls  who  were 
of  inadequate  height,  we  had  high  stools  for  them.  There  were  two  very  good 
sinks  which  happened  to  be  grey,  even  though  the  color  scheme  seemed  to  be 
tan.  There  were  excellent  cupboards  with  glass  doors  for  canned  food,  dishes 
and  glassware,  and  experimental  or  demonstration  material.  There  was  only 
one  sewing  cabinet,  which  was  much  too  small.  Blackboards  flanked  the  walls, 
and  high  windows  on  two  sides  lighted  the  room.  Adjoining  this  room  was  a 
finely  equipped  pantry,  and  a  clothespress.  There  was  an  automatic  venti¬ 
lating  system,  which  compelled  us  to  keep  our  windows  closed.  Yet,  there 
was  no  ventilator  to  blow  away  cooking  odors.  There  was  a  bulletin  board 
near  the  outside  door.  This  was  the  equipment  with  which  I  strove  to  convert 
into  an  up-to-date  Home  Economics  laboratory. 

After  repeated  efforts  to  have  the  department  modernized,  we  decided 
that  a  little  paint  and  rearrangement  would  do  wonders.  The  walls  and 
woodwork  were  painted  white,  including  our  pantry  and  clothespress.  Crisp 
white  lawn  curtains  with  colorful  applique  were  hung  from  the  lower  half  of 
window  on  Kirsch  curtain  rods.  New  white  shades  were  hung,  as  well.  The 
colors  in  the  appliqued  curtains  added  interest  while  the  whiteness  of  the 
walls  reflected  much  more  light  than  before.  The  laboratory  desks  were 
painted  white  and  rearranged  in  one-half  of  the  room  back  to  back,  in  four 
groups  with  a  nice  new  white  enamel  gas  range  for  each  group.  These  desks 
served  as  excellent  cutting  surfaces  for  the  sewing  classes.  The  floors  were 
painted  a  buff  color  and  the  linoleum-roofing-paper  was  discarded  forever. 
Stools  were  painted  white  and  the  dining-room  table  and  chairs  were  painted  a 
lovely  apple-green,  which  harmonized  well  with  the  appliqued  curtains. 

Of  course,  there  could  be  many  other  changes,  but  when  we  have  our  new 
High  School,  I  am  confident  that  the  Home  Economics  Department  will  be  a 
model  one/’ 

3  By  Mrs.  Miriam  Eaton  Ferres,  formerly  Teacher  of  Home  Economics. 
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IV.  An  Apartment  Built  in  the  School  Building  4 

At  the  end  of  our  school  kitchen  and  separated  from  it  by  seven-foot 
wallboard  partitions,  we  have  a  four-room  apartment.  With  the  exception  of 
the  bedroom,  the  rooms  are  as  large  as  those  in  many  city  apartments.  They 
are  pleasant  rooms,  fairly  well  proportioned. 

Our  living-room  is  eleven  by  sixteen  feet,  with  the  wall  space  badly 
broken  up.  There  are  three  doors,  two  groups  of  windows  and  one  single 
window.  The  bedroom  is  seven  by  eleven,  with  a  large  window  group. 
The  dining-room,  with  no  real  windows  at  all,  is  nine  by  eleven  and  the  kitchen 
is  sixteen  by  eight.  You  see  at  the  start  it  presented  plenty  of  problems  and 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  stigmatized  as  a  “model”  apartment. 

The  wallboard  was  unfinished  and  the  soft  pine  woodwork  was  stained 
a  dreadful  yellow  oak.  And  here  the  Apprentice  School,  which  is  our  next 
door  neighbor,  came  to  our  rescue.  One  of  their  courses  is  a  decorating 
course  in  charge  of  a  very  competent  workman,  and  these  boys,  under  Mr. 
Brown’s  direction,  have  papered  and  painted  our  entire  apartment.  And 
they  have  done  a  good  job.  To  the  Apprentice  School  we  also  owe  a  bit  of 
good  fortune.  When  I  explained  at  the  wall  paper  store  (apropos  of  being 
limited  to  twenty-five  cents  a  roll),  what  I  wanted  the  paper  for,  and  who 
were  to  hang  it,  I  found  the  manager  knew  all  about  the  Apprentice  School 
and  was  more  than  a  little  interested  in  it  because  it  is  training  men  to  hang 
wall  paper  in  a  way  to  make  satisfied  customers.  Also  he  was  interested 
in  the  proposition  as  a  chance  to  educate  the  girls  along  wall  paper  lines  (he 
is  an  ex-school  man,  by  the  way),  and  so  he  promptly  offered  to  give  us  the 
paper  for  the  apartment  if  the  girls  were  allowed  to  choose  it  and  the  boys 
to  hang  it. 

So  the  sample  books  were  sent  over  to  school  and  after  much  discussion 
the  paper  was  selected.  The  girls  figured  the  amounts  we  would  need  for 
each  room,  in  the  academic  classes.  After  the  paper  was  selected  we  con¬ 
sulted  with  Mr.  Brown  as  to  the  color  of  our  paint.  The  result,  we  think,  is 
altogether  satisfactory. 

Our  living-room  Is  a  northwest  room  but  that  was  not  the  final  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  our  choice  of  color  scheme.  We  had  our  rug.  And  it  was 
an  impossible  hand-me-down.  Also  we  had  two  rugs  which  were  exactly 
alike  for  the  bedroom  and  dining-room.  We  didn’t  like  them  any  too  well 
and  they  really  aren’t  as  good  rugs  as  the  hand-me-down  but  when  we  found 
that  they  could  be  used  in  the  living-room  quite  successfully  as  to  size  and 
shape  we  didn’t  hesitate  very  long;  especially  since  they  were  hopelessly  wrong 
for  the  dining-room  and  bedroom.  They  have  plain  soft  tan  centers,  with 
darker  borders  with  urns  of  flowers  (I  guess)  in  the  corners,  in  a  deep  soft 
rose  and  blue.  Ho  we  chose  a  nearly  plain  (at  least  it  has  no  figures),  tan 
wall  paper  and  used  an  antique  ivory  trim.  Our  glass  curtains — we  must 
have  them  to  veil  the  oak  trim  around  the  windows  which  we  weren’t  allowed 
to  paint — arc  a  very  soft  tan  theatrical  gauze.  Our  overdrapes  arc  of  English 
cretonne  with  a  rather  dark  tan  background  and  rather  large  but  indistinct 

4  By  Ivalo  Ilugg,  Teacher  of  Homemaking,  Continuation  School,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 
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flowers  in  a  deep  rose,  yellow,  and  green.  Our  furniture  is  to  be  of  willow, 
with  spring  cushions  covered  in  self-figured  tan  denim,  and  of  brown 
mahogany. 

Possibly  here  I  ought  to  say  that  we  budgeted  our  rooms  and  that  the 
kitchen  and  the  living-room  got  the  lion’s  share  because  we  thought  it  wise. 
The  sum  which  we  needed  was  fixed  by  the  girls  at  $600.  We  are  planning 
on  a  $500  basis,  which  simply  means  waiting  and  saving  for  some  of  the  things. 
Also  we  are  counting  on  a  well  and  sensibly  filled  hope  chest  and  a  very  few 
well  selected  “wadding  presents.” 

Our  one  extravagance  is  a  brown  mahogany  secretary  (because  of  its 
bookcase,  for  our  little  library),  very  small  and  with  good  lines.  At  least,  I 
don’t  feel  that  the  desk  chair  and  arm  chair,  both  Windsors,  and  the  little 
gateleg  table,  all  of  brown  mahogany,  are  extravagant,  for  we  could  afford 
them.  The  four-foot  davenport  and  two  floor  chairs  are  of  willow,  just 
shellacked,  for  the  present,  at  least.  And  we  have  an  end  table,  which  the 
boys  in  the  wood  shop  made  and  gave  to  us.  That  helped,  as  does  the  soft 
grey-green  vase  which  we  already  have  and  so  is  classed  as  a  wedding  gift. 
This  we  are  to  use  as  a  lamp  base. 

Miss  Harrison’s  classes  have  the  living-room  curtains  nearly  finished. 
I  think  there  is  just  one  word  which  expresses  the  curtains  which  Mrs.  Hem- 
street’s  girls  have  made  for  the  bedroom,  and  that  is  adorable.  They  are 
dotted  Swiss  with  tiny  ruffles  of  rose,  blue,  and  lavender,  very  cleverly  made, 
and  are  easily  laundered.  The  color  scheme  came  from  the  wall  paper. 
The  woodwork  in  both  the  dining-room  and  bedroom  is  a  new  ivory. 

Because  the  bedroom  is  so  small  we  had  to  have  a  single  bed  but  it  has 
good  springs  and  mattress  and  is  properly  dressed,  even  to  a  bed  spread 
which  matches  the  curtains.  We  have  a  chest  of  drawers  for  extra  space,  and 
a  small  rocker.  They  were  all  bought  undecorated  and  are  to  be  painted  by 
the  girls. 

The  dining-room,  which  is  without  outside  windows,  has  a  very  modem 
cheerful  figured  paper  and  the  boys  in  our  own  wood  shop  made  window 
frames — which  we  hope  will  have  casement  windows  in  them  some  time,  but 
which  even  now  make  a  place  for  green  theatrical  gauze  curtains  and  pots  of 
ivy,  and  take  away  the  shut-in  feeling.  They  are  merely  fastened  to  what 
would  probably  be  the  outside  wall.  The  furniture  is  to  consist  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  table,  four  comfortable  chairs,  a  side  table,  and  a  serving  table  on  wheels. 
It  is  all  unpainted  and  now,  at  least,  we  think  it  is  to  be  painted  a  very  light 
green. 

The  kitchen  has  a  gay  washable  paper  and  woodwork  which  blends 
with  it.  Our  big  cupboard,  which  we  plan  to  have  built  in,  has  nice  cupboards 
with  glass  doors  on  top  and  many  drawers  below.  We’re  to  have,  in  addition, 
two  cabinet  units:  one  for  cleaning  materials  and  utensils,  and  the  other  for 
storage,  a  gas  range  with  an  oven  regulator,  a  sink,  a  small  table  (which  is 
a  27-inch  cabinet  base  with  two  drop  leaves),  a  garbage  can,  and  a  clothes 
hamper.  And  sometime,  of  course,  we  hope  to  have  linoleum. 

Needless  to  say  we  have  made  only  a  start  and  there  is  an  endless  amount 
of  work  planned  even  now.  All  the  details  of  pictures,  lamp  shades,  and  so 
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on  are  still  in  the  future.  And  we  have  many  dreams  about  kitchen  utensils, 
dishes,  and  linen.  It’s  a  dream  which  will  never  be  completely  realized, 
I  hope,  for  when  it  is  the  problem  is  gone.  And  it  has  been  such  a  good  one. 
The  girls  in  the  commercial,  as  well  as  in  the  homemaking  classes,  love  it. 

I  have  been  both  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  reactions  I  got  in  regard  to 
paper,  furniture,  expenses,  and  every  phase  of  it.  Each  class  has  had  a  voice 
in  the  choice  of  paper  for  every  room,  and  in  the  planning  of  the  color  schemes, 
and  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture  for  some  room.  We  did 
floor  plans  of  all  the  rooms  and  side  elevations  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room. 
They  aren’t  exactly  professional  but  I  am  rather  proud  of  them  at  that. 
The  figuring  of  amounts  of  paper  and  of  material  for  curtains,  and  the  budget¬ 
ing  was  done  in  the  academic  classes.  And  the  actual,  practical  work  remains, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  be  done. 

But  come  and  see  us  any  time.  We’ll  probably  never  be  completely 
finished,  in  fact  I  never  intend  we  shall  be,  but  we’re  always  “at  Home.” 

V.  Studying  Homemaking  in  a  Cottage 

This  is  our  very  first  year  to  have  a  cottage  in  which  to  carry  out  home¬ 
making,  but  we  are  beginning  to  see  already  that  this  is  the  most  practical 
way  to  get  this  training. 

The  cottage  is  furnished  with  the  essential  things  for  a  convenient  home, 
including  running  water,  and  electric  lights.  It  really  is  a  model  home  for  a 
country  community. 

Homemaking  carries  with  it  a  great  burden  of  responsibility,  but  wre  feel 
safe  to  say  that  this  responsibility  will  not  be  thought  of  as  a  burden,  if  we 
are  properly  trained  for  this  greatest  of  all  professions,  Ilomemaking. 

Each  girl  has  an  opportunity  to  act  as  hostess,  in  the  Cottage,  for  one 
week.  During  this  time  she  has  complete  charge  of  selecting  and  buying 
foods,  and  planning  for  entertaining  eit  her  at  meals  or  for  social  hours. 

Homemaking  is  further  carried  out  by  developing  a  girl’s  sense  of  honor, 
and  by  giving  her  an  idea  of  the  relative  values  of  the  various  household  tasks. 

We  are  also  taught  economy,  not  only  in  selecting  and  buying  foods, 
but  in  judging  and  selecting  appropriate  linens  and  furnishings  for  the  home. 
We  are  trying  to  work  out  in  the  cottage  all  the  problems  that  will  come  up 
from  time  to  time  in  the  home.  This  makes  the  work  practical  and  most 
interesting. 

6  By  the  Girls  of  the  Trcva  Kauffman  Club,  Elk  Creek,  Virginia. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EQUIPMENT  FOR  HOME 
ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENTS 

This  list  was  compiled  with  the  realization  that  the 
local  community  and  the  type  of  rooms  in  the  school  build¬ 
ing  must  be  considered,  and  that  naturally  the  choice  of 
equipment  and  layout  will  depend  on  the  above.  Prices 
quoted  are  approximate  and  may  vary  in  each  local  com¬ 
munity. 

I.  The  Home  Kitchen 

1  Enamel  sink,  right  and  left  drain  board  (white  or  color),  $140,  or 
1  sink  with  right  or  left  drain  board  only,  $45 
1  Kitchen  cabinet  (white  or  color),  $37.50-172.50 
1  Wall  cupboard  (may  include  cleaning  closet  and  ironing  board), 
$7  5— $99 

1  Kitchen  table  (white  or  color),  $7. 50-$  11. 25 

1  Built-in  kitchen  section  containing  2  cabinets,  2  cupboards,  1  sink 
(space  8  ft.),  $170 

If  this  is  selected  it  supersedes  the  equipment  mentioned  above 
except  cleaning  closet  and  ironing  board  which  may  be  added  if 
space  is  sufficient.  If  not,  it  may  be  placed  separate  at  cost  $19.88 
and  $18.) 

1  Kitchen  range  with  oven  regulator  (gray  or  color),  $85-$98 
1  Refrigerator  for  ice,  $50-$125;  Electric,  $190-$350 
1*  Stool,  $2.50-$3.38 
Family-size  cooking  utensils 
1  Electric  iron,  $7.75 

1  Laundry  tub  (may  be  installed  as  part  of  sink),  $25  and  up 
II.  The  Home  Dining-Room 

1  Gateleg  or  dropleaf  table  (may  be  finished  or  unfinished),  $10-$25- 
$75  and  up 

6  Chairs  (finished  or  unfinished),  $10-$18  and  up 
1  Buffet  or  serving-table,  $10-$25 

1  Small  china  cupboard  (may  be  omitted  or  can  be  used  for  dividing 
home  kitchen  from  dining-room),  $10-$27 
1  Rug,  $25-$  125 
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Silver,  plated,  in  set  of  six  or  for  six  places,  $25-$36 . 50 
China  and  glassware  for  serving  six,  $15-$25 
1  Linen  table-cloth  and  6  napkins,  $5-$7 
1  Tea-wagon  (may  omit),  $19.75 

1  Luncheon  cloth  or  doilies  and  6  napkins,  $l-$4 

2  Breakfast  runners  and  4  napkins,  $l-$2 
1  Vase  or  bowl,  $l-$2.50 
Candle-sticks, f  20  ^-50  ^ 

Curtains  (material  50j£-85j£  yd.  depending  on  type  of  material  selected) 

III.  The  Living-Room 

1  Folding  couch  or  cot,  or  day-bed  or  small  sofa,  S25-S100 
1  Reading-table,  $25-$75 
1  or  2  Easy  chairs,  $28-$52 
1  Small  side-table  or  end-table,  S18-S30 

1  Desk  and  bookcase  combined,  or  built-in  book  shelves,  $55-$S0 
1  Straight  chair,  $G-$12 
1  Rug,  $27-$  150 
1  Floor  lamp,  $22-$35 
1  Table  lamp,  $9-$16 
1  Vase  or  bowl,  $l-$2.50 
1  Set  book-ends,  $l-$5 
Pictures — one  or  two 

Material  for  curtains  and  draperies  (50^  to  $2.50  a  yd.) 

The  living-  and  dining-room  may  be  combined.  In  that 
case  a  dropleaf  or  gateleg  table  may  be  used  for  both  dining- 
and  living-room  needs.  In  combining  the  two  rooms  into 
one,  a  saving  may  be  made  on  furnishings  and  thus  meet 
the  needs  of  modern  living. 

IV.  The  Bedroom 

1  Single  bed  (iron  or  wood,  finished  or  unfinished),  $35-$100 
1  Dresser  or  dressing-tuble  (may  be  made  by  the  girls  from  a  table 
or  box  and  covered  with  cretonne),  $10-$50.  Mirror,  $12-$22 
1  Small  chest  of  drawers  (finished  or  unfinished),  $15-$45 
1  Straight  chair  (finished  or  unfinished),  $8-$12 
1  Rocking-chair  (finished  or  unfinished),  $10-$  18 

1  Bed-side  table  (may  be  used  as  desk),  $3-$7 

2  Washable  rugs,  $15-$25 
1  Small  lamp,  $3-$5 

Curtains  (material  50^-85^  a  yd.) 

Dresser-covers,  bedspread,  sheets  and  bedding  (to  be  made  by  the 

classes),  $12  $15 
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As  suggested,  this  may  be  set  up  in  the  comer  of  the 
clothing-room,  if  separate  space  is  not  available.  It  may 
be  furnished  as  the  young  girl’s  own  room  and  made  a 
worthwhile  project  as  a  part  of  the  home  furnishing  unit* 
It  may  be  used  as  the  fitting-room. 

V.  The  Bathroom 

1  Tub  or  shower  (white  or  color),  $75-$  100 
1  Bowl  (white  or  color),  $40-$75 
1  Toilet  (white  or  color),  $40-$50 
1  Bath-rug  or  mat,  $l-$2 
Towels,  $2-$3 

(These  prices  do  not  include  installation.) 

The  bathroom  may  be  made  accessible  to  the  school 
nurse  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  homemaking  department. 

VI.  The  School  Kitchen  or  Foods  Laboratory — Equipment  for  16  girls 

4  Kitchen  ranges  with  oven  regulator  which  may  represent  2  fuels 
of  community  (gray  or  color),  $75-$  115  each 
2-4  Sinks,  drain  boards  right  and  left  (white  or  color),  $125-$140  each 
— Sink  with  right  or  left  drain  board  only,  $45  each 
4  Kitchen  cabinets  (white  or  color),  $37.50-$62.25  each 
8  Kitchen  tables  (white  or  color.  These  may  have  storage  space  below 
or  without),  $8-$22.50  each 

1  Wall  cupboard  (with  three  sections,  white  or  color),  $62.40 
1  Cleaning  closet  (white  or  color),  $18.00 
1  Ironing-board  closet  (white  or  color),  $9.94 
1  Refrigerator,  ice,  $50-$  125 
Electric,  $190-$350 
16  Stools  (white  or  color),  $2.50  each 
1  Laundry  tub  installed  under  drain  board  of  sink,  $25  and  up;  or 
an  electric  washer,  $100  and  up 
1  Electric  iron,  $7.75 

Family-size  cooking  utensils  for  four  groups 

If  more  storage  space  is  required  another  hanging  wall 
cupboard  or  closet  may  be  installed. 

To  reduce  prices,  kitchen  cabinets  may  be  omitted  and 
kitchen  tables  with  storage  space  below  used  and  two  sinks 
may  be  installed  instead  of  four. 
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VII.  The  Clothing-Room — equipped  for  16-20  girls 

4-5  Sewing  tables  with  battleship  linoleum  tops,  $24  each  and  up 
(4-6  girls  at  a  table) 

4-5  Sewing  machines — both  foot  ($45  each)  and  power  ($75  each), 
discount  to  school 
16-20  Chairs,  $3.85-$4.87  each 
4-5  Chairs  for  sewing-machines,  $3.85  each 
1  Mirror,  $35-$75 

1  or  2  Locker  cases  containing  individual  places  for  pupil’s  material, 
drawer  space,  and  wardrobe  (may  be  built-in  or  purchased  separate), 
$75  up 

1  Bulletin  and  illustrative  material  board 
1  Electric  iron,  $7.75 

Small  storage  space  as  closet,  which  may  be  used  for  fitting,  or  fitting 
may  be  done  in  the  corner  of  room  behind  a  curtain  or  screen,  or 
the  bedroom  may  be  used. 

Note  on  Furnishings. — When  selecting  furniture  for  the 
Departments  of  Home  Economics,  it  is  recommended  that 
a  few  choice  pieces  of  good  line,  design,  finish,  and  wood,  be 
purchased  rather  than  too  many  pieces  expressing  no  in¬ 
dividuality.  Early  American  reproductions  in  walnut, 
maple,  or  pine  are  good  selections.  In  some  parts  of  our 
country  we  can  still  find  the  antique,  which,  from  an 
educational  standpoint,  is  splendid  to  have;  however,  the 
reproduction  will  be  just  as  good  for  this  purpose.  One  of 
the  following  woods,  brown  mahogany,  walnut,  maple,  or 
pine,  may  be  selected  for  use  in  the  living-room.  Maple  or 
pine  are  best  fitted  for  the  bedroom  or  dining-room.  In 
some  schools  pine  would  be  more  appropriate  than  any  other 
wood. 

Good  reproductions  arc  made  at  the  Val-Kill  Shop, 
Hyde  Park,  New  York.  The  Stickley  reproductions  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  used  in  many  homes.  Furniture  in  sets  should 
be  avoided.  Painted  furniture  is  best  suited  to  the  bedroom, 
dining-room,  breakfast  nook  and  to  children’s  rooms.  How¬ 
ever,  one  or  two  pieces  appropriately  placed  may  be  used  in 
the  living-room.  Reed  or  willow  may  be  used  in  the  same 
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manner  in  the  living-room,  although  it  is  more  appropriate 
for  the  bedroom,  sunroom,  porch  or  rest-room.  Wicker  may 
be  used  in  the  above  rooms  except  the  living-room  unless  it 
is  most  informal  in  atmosphere.  Floors  in  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department  should  be  wood  or  covered  with  lin¬ 
oleum.  An  attractive  covering  is  linoleum  in  a  design  having 
the  appearance  of  old  hooked  rugs.  This  may  be  purchased 
through  Bigelow-Hartford  and  Company.  Teachers  should 
feel  it  their  duty  to  see  that  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  is  furnished  to  represent  the  art  of  Homemaking, 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  home  ideals  and  loveliness. 

In  the  senior  high  school  where  classes  may  be  small  in 
number  and  the  type  of  work  more  advanced  and  of  a  general 
appreciate  nature,  one  room  may  be  furnished  as  a  home¬ 
making  center  with  a  few  good  pieces  of  furniture,  the 
classes  contributing  to  the  decorative  scheme  by  selecting 
and  making  curtains  and  draperies,  covers  for  tables,  and 
decorative  objects.  Types  of  modern  equipment  for  homes 
could  also  be  shown  and  studied,  these  secured  from  loans 
through  merchants,  etc.  Here  a  study  could  be  made  of 
furnishings  (including  furniture,  household  textiles,  silver, 
china,  etc.),  equipment,  and  management  problems  of  the 
home.  The  room  could  also  be  used  as  a  rest  room  and  a 
social  center  or  reception  room  for  the  school. 
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79,  134,  135 
Home  life 

a  child’s  playhouse  for  teaching,  96 
how  to  teach,  90-95 
illustrative  lesson  outlines  for, 
95-107 
Homemaking 

department  equipment  for,  158- 
161 

equipment  remodeled,  152-155 
food  unit  in  relation  to,  8 
hospitality  and  entertaining  unit 
in  relation  to,  68 

house  furnishing  as  part  of  unit,  30 
Hospitality 

how  to  teach,  68-74 
illustrative  lesson  outlines  for, 
74-89 

House 

furnishings,  how  to  teach,  30-41 


House —  ( C  ontinued ) 

illustrative  lesson  outlines  for, 
41-48 

use  in  teaching  entertaining,  74,  78 
foods,  6 

homemaking,  156-158 
house  furnishings,  36-39 
management,  121,  130,  131 

Illustrative  lessons 

arrangement  and  use,  vii,  viii 
for  teaching  boys,  142-148 

child  care  and  training,  58-67 
clothing,  23-29 

entertaining  and  hospitality, 
74-89 
food,  8-15 

home  life  and  family  relation¬ 
ships,  95-107 
house  furnishings,  41-48 
management,  130-136 
use  of  the  dining-room,  113-120 
teaching  in  relation  to  equipment, 
161-167 

Management,  how  to  teach,  122-130 
illustrative  lessons,  130-136 
problems  of  teaching,  121 

Meal  equipment  and  meal  lessons,  7-8 
result  of  meal  lessons,  7-8 
teaching  food  on  meal  basis,  1-6, 
14-15 

Methods 

and  approach  in  teaching  family 
relationships,  91,  92 
and  group  work,  3-6 
of  demonstration  and  working  in 
furnishing  lessons,  30,  31 
of  teaching,  xii,  xiv 

boys  classes,  139-140 
child  care,  54 
clothing,  18-20 
management,  122-128 

Notebooks,  in  clothing  teaching,  23- 
29 

in  food  teaching,  4,  9 
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Problems 

in  entertaining  in  the  home,  68-74 
family  relationships,  91,  92, 
96-105 

home  management  teaching, 
121 

of  equipment,  149 
teaching,  vii,  xiv 
management,  for  adults,  128 
for  older  girls,  125-126 
redecoration,  in  the  dining-room, 
111,  112 

renovation,  in  furnishings,  39 
Projects 

a  bedroom,  33 

child  observation  and  study,  65 
entertaining  in  the  home,  79 
family  budget  for  the  home,  135 
clothing  budget,  29 
meals,  14 

furnishing  an  apartment,  165 
giving  a  tea,  77 
improving  a  bedroom,  45,  46 
home  conditions,  105 
interior  decorations,  44,  45 
keeping  house  for  a  week,  134,  135 
making  clothing,  20,  21 
curtains,  45 
home  decorations,  42 
management,  127 
nutrition,  105 

Reference  books,  17,  40,  56,  57,  73,  92, 
93,  112,  113,  129,  141,  142,  161 

.Subject  matter 

development  of,  in  boys’  classes, 
137-148 

in  child  care,  49-67 
in  clothing,  16-29 
in  entertaining  and  hospi¬ 
tality,  68-89 
in  food,  1-15 

in  home  life  and  family  rela¬ 
tionships,  90-107 
in  house  furnishings,  30-48 


Subject  matter — ( Continued ) 

in  management,  121-136 
in  use  of  dining-rooms,  108-120 
selection  of,  xi,  xiii 

Teaching  aids 

in  boys’  lessons,  141-147 
in  child  care  lessons,  55,  56,  58,  67 
in  clothing  lessons,  17,  18,  23-29 
in  dining-room  lessons,  112-120 
in  entertaining  and  hospitality  les¬ 
sons,  73-89 

in  equipment  lessons,  161-171 
in  food  lessons,  1,  4,  5,  8-15 
in  home  life  and  family  relation¬ 
ships  lessons,  92, 93,  95-107 
in  house  furnishing  lessons,  40-48 
in  management  lessons,  129-136 
Teaching  problems 

for  the  beginner  and  experienced 
teacher,  xiii 
four  types  of,  xi-xiv 
handbook  of,  vii 

in  family  relationships,  91,  92,  96- 
105 

in  home  management,  121-128 
of  boys,  137-140 
outline  of,  xiii,  xiv 
See  Problems 
Text  books 

for  boys’  classes,  141,  142 
for  equipment,  161 
in  child  care,  56,  57 
in  clothing,  17 

in  entertaining  and  hospitality, 
73 

in  food,  1,  4 

in  home  life  and  family  relation¬ 
ships,  92,  93 
in  house  furnishing,  41 
in  management,  129 
in  use  of  dining-room,  112,  113 

Unit  courses 

child  care,  50-54 
clothing,  17-22 
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Unit  courses — ( Continued ) 
etiquette,  75 
food,  1,  8-11 
for  boys,  138,  139,  140 
furnishing,  30-40 
home  life  and  hospitality,  68,  69, 
82-89 

home  life  and  family  relationships, 
91,  96-105 

management,  135,  136 
Unit  instruction  sheets  or  lesson  out¬ 
lines 

for  boys,  144 
for  child  care,  57-65 
for  clothing,  23-29 
for  dining-room,  113-120 


Unit  instruction  sheets  or  lesson  out¬ 
lines — ( Continued ) 
for  entertaining  and  hospitality, 
74-77,  85-89 
for  foods,  8-14 

for  home  life  and  family  relation¬ 
ships,  95,  106,  107 
for  house  furnishing,  41-44,  47,  48 
for  management,  130,  134 
for  notebook,  4 

Unit  kitchens 

approximate  cost,  170 
arrangement  and  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  needed,  153-155 
in  relation  to  food  teaching,  6 
remodeling  project,  162^-185 
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